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A  Choice,  Not  An  Echo 


We’re  talking  about  what’s  available  from  Copley  News  Service  in  1975.  The  choices  should  delight  any 
editorial  page  editor.  We’re  talking  about  national  columnists.  CNS  has  five  and  they  represent  varied 
points  of  view.  They  can  be  yours  as  singles,  in  pairs  or  in  a  complete  package  of  five. 


RONALD 
REAGAN  ... 

The  most  powerful  voice 
of  true  conservatism. 


RALPH  DE 
TOLEDANO  ... 

Oriented  in  conservatism, 
but  a  critic  on  all  sides. 


JOHN 

PINKERMAN  ... 

A  moderate  who 
surprises  liberals  who 
think  he’s  their  friend, 
and  conservatives  who 
think  he  isn’t. 


JEFFREY  ST. 

JOHN  ... 

He  takes  on  all  comers 
with  a  candor  that  is 
tough  and  penetrating 


BENJAMIN 
SHORE  ... 

A  critical  observer  of 
the  Washington  scene 
who  concentrates  on 
issues  rather  than 
personalities. 


Write,  wire  or  call.  Copley  News  Service, 

P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  92112;  phone  714-299-3131. 


Evepy  third  award 
in  the  TAPME  contest 
had  Harte-Hanks' 
name  on  it. 


Each  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  is  autonomous  in  its  editorial  policy. 

But  they  all  share  the  belief  that  a  successful  newspaper  must  tailor  its  product 
to  meet  the  specific  informational  needs  of  the  region  it  serves. 

Further  proof  that  this  is  a  winning  philosophy  lies  in  the  results 
of  the  1974  Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  contest. 
Together,  10  Harte-Hanks  newspapers  won  55  of  the  159 
awards  presented  in  both  Class  A  and  Class  AA. 

In  fact,  Paul  Hogan  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
as  judge  of  the  “Team  Effort”  category, 
awarded  first  place  to  The  Huntsville  Item  for  its  coverage 
of  the  Fred  Carrasco  siege  at  the  Walls  Unit  of  the  state  prison  system 
with  this  comment:  “The  Item’s  coverage  was  comprehensive 
and  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  getting  the  news 
to  the  readers  and  concern  with  the  situation. 

An  incident  that  could  have  been  sensationalized  was  instead 
tastefully  reported  in  all  its  phases  with  fairness 
to  everyone  involved  -  from  Carrasco 
to  the  families  of  the  hostages  to  the  prison  officials.” 

At  Harte-Hanks,  we’re  convinced  a  good  newspaper  can  do  no  less. 
Wherever  the  community  we  serve,  whatever  its  size, 
we  provide  objective,  professional  news  coverage. 

And  act  as  the  catalyst  for  community  awareness  and  action. 


TEXAS  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MANAGING  EDITORS  AWARDS 


Newspaper  (Class)  First  Second 

Abilene  Reporter-News  (AA)  1  1 

Big  Spring  Herald  (A) 

Bryan-College  Station  Eagle  (A)  3  2 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  (AA)  1 

Corsicana  Daily  Sun  (A)  1  3 

Denison  Herald  (A) 

Greenville  Herald-Banner  (A)  1 

Huntsville  Item  (A)  2  1 

Marshall  News-Messenger  (A)  2  1 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times  (AA)_  1  1 

GRAND  TOTAL  11  10 


HartE'HanI<s  NEwspApERS,  Inc.  NATioNwidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 
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Your  syndicates 
feature  promotion 
in  the  1975 
Editor  S-  Publisher 

SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY 

reaches  newspapers 
effectively,  efficiently 
and  economically! 

With  65,000  readers  at 
newspapers,  there's  no 
better  way  of  reaching  all  ** 
the  buying  influences  for 
your  syndicated  newspaper 
features  than  with 
advertising  in  E&P. 

And  E&P's  Syndicate  Directory 
is  the  only  complete 
source  of  syndicated  features 
for  publishers,  editors  and  newspaper  executives. 
With  sharp  increases  in  postage,  paper  and 
printing,  your  cost  of  keeping  customers  informed 
with  mail  promotions  is  going  out  of  sight.  That's 
why  your  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  advertising  must 
be  the  keystone  of  your  promotion  program. 

MAKE  TOUR  SPACE  RESERVATION  NOW! 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  IS  PUBLISHED 

JULY  26,  1975 

Deadline  for  advertising  copy,  July  1 7. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


JUNE 

15-18 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Assn.  Annual  Conference,  Walt 
Disney  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-18 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Managing  and  Motivating  News¬ 
room  Personnel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

15-18— ANPA  Research  Institute  Annual  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  Astrohall,  Houston,  Tex. 

15-19 — Assn,  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Inc.  Annual 
Conference.  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

1 5-27— American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

19- 21— Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Summer  Workshop,  Little 

America,  Flagstaff  Ariz. 

20 —  Canadian  Press  Regional  Meeting  of  French-language  news  editors. 
Chicoutimi,  Que. 

20-21— South  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Myrtle  Beach 
Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach. 

20-22 — Utah  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Sweetwater  Park,  Bear 
Lake.  Utah 

22-25 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  "The  Economy  and  Business  Report¬ 
ing,"  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wise. 

22-26— International  Circulation  Managers  Assn  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Philadelphia  Marriott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

24-27 — U  S.  Suburban  Press  National  Advertising  Sales  Convention, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

24- 28 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Business  and  Education 

Seminar,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Jackson  Lake.  Wyo. 

25- 26 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Salt  Fork  Lodge.  Cambridge, 

Ohio. 

25- 28 — Georgia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Buccaneer  Motor 

Lodge.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

26- 28 — Texas  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown, 

El  Paso.  Tex. 

28-28 — Virginia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Beaach  Hilton,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Va. 

27- 29 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn  Summer  Conference,  Essex  and  Sussex 

Hotel,  Spring  Lake.  N.J. 

JULY 

3-5 — Tennessee  Press  Assn  Summer  Convention,  Mountain  View  Hotel. 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing.  Brown  Palace.  Denver,  Colo. 

13-18 — ANPA/INPA/ASNE  Newspaper  Research  Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn, 
Reston,  Va. 

17-19 — Alabama  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Point  Aquarius,  Al¬ 
pine,  Ala. 

20- 23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Agri-Business,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 

versity. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar, 

O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  III. 

24-28— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar  for 
Weekly  and  Small  Daily  Newspapers.  O'Hare  Airport.  Chicago,  III. 
24-26 — Mississippi  Press  Assn  Annual  Convention.  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel.  Miloxi,  Miss. 

24-26— North  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Pinehurst  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  N.C. 

24-27— National  New^aper  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  in  conjunction 
with  Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Assn.,  Four  Seasons- 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

28- August  1 — Electronic  Editing  for  the  Newsroom.  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 

tute  Training  Seminar,  Easton.  Pa. 

29- Augutt  1 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar, 

PTister  Hotel  and  Tower,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 


AUGUST 

10-12 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  The  City  Editor's  Job,  Georgia  State 

U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

11- 15— ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Direct  Plate  Quality 

Control,  Easton,  Pa. 

13- 16 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Assn.  Convention, 

Bessborough  Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

14- 16— West  Virginia  Press  Assn  Annual  Meeting,  Lakeview  Country 

Club,  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
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at  Booth1316^  Astrohall 


That’s  where  you’ll  see: 

DataNews-UPI’s  high-speed,  computerized 
news  delivery  system  in  full  operation.  Leading 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  including  both 
Houston  dailies,  are  now  enjoying  its  benefits. 

Unifax  ll-UPI’s  new  electrostatic  picture  receiver. 


DemandNews  concept. 

On  Thursday  morning  at  the  Astro  Arena,  don’t 
miss  the  spotlight  presentation  “Destinations” 
which  will  include  UPl’s  contributions  to  new  and 
future  newspaper  technology. 

UPl  is  ready  for  business  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Conference  in  Houston.  Come  see  us  at 


It  features  archival  image  retention,  inexpensive  Booth  1316,  Astrohall. 


supply  costs  and  high-quality  photos. 

And  also,  an  experimental  version  of  UPl’s 


United  Press  International 


In  these  times  ot  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
stiii  costs  iess- 

costs  less  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB’s  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  “tear  sheets.”  No  wonder  virtually 
all  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider . . . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete' service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York 
10010,  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605,  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43201, 
Phone  614/294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street.  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103, 
Phone  901/526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street.  San  Francisco.  California  94102, 
Phone  415/626-6546 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  USUALLY  AMIABLE  PRESS  CORPS,  in  the  words  of 
James  WieKhart  of  the  Xew  York  Daily  Xeivs  Washington 
bureau,  was  quite  annoyed  at  being  kept  waiting  an  hour 
in  a  rain-soaked  Salzburg  courtyard  for  a  joint  presiden¬ 
tial  announcement  on  the  Ford/Sadat  summit.  So  the 
journalists  were  keeping  up  a  running  verbal  battle  with 
the  “officious”  Salzburg  police,  which  then  came  up  with 
more  restrictions  on  movement.  Afterwards,  the  official 
parties  took  off  but  police  refused  to  let  the  international 
press  corps  out  of  the  courtyard  immediately.  After  five 
minutes  of  this,  the  reporters  broke  into  a  chorus  of  “We 
Shall  Overcome”  and  started  marching  forward  on  the 
police  line.  Concludes  Wieghart:  “The  surprised  policemen, 
concluding  that  the  once  surly  reporters  were  now  happy 
again  since  they  had  broken  into  song,  let  the  press  corps 
pass.” 

*  *  * 

TRANSLATION  TIME — The  reward  for  offering  to  take 
the  garbage  down  the  hall  for  a  dinner  party  hostess  was 
ample.  There  in  a  corner  of  the  incinerator  room  was  a 
neat  pile  of  foreign  language  newspapers.  Unable  to  resist, 

I  scooped  them  up  and  once  back  in  the  apartment  they 
turned  out  to  be  mint  condition  copies  of  Stockholm’s 
morning  Sveuska  Daghladet.  It  was  fun  looking  at  the 
paper  from  front  page  to  back  and  puzzling  out  a  transla¬ 
tion,  including  even  some  classified  ads.  The  funnies  were 
intriguing  for  the  mix  of  Swedish  and  English.  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  was  right  there  as  “Hagbard  Handfaste.”  “Rex 
Morgan”  is  “Rex  Morton”  and  Bud  Blake’s  “Tiger”  stays 
“Tiger”  and  in  English  too,  although  the  paper  ran  a 
translation  of  “bike  pool”  (as  in  car  pool)  in  a  line  below  the 
strip,  the  word  being  “cykelbolag.” 

*  *  • 

THE  ABOMINATION  OF  ABBREVIATION— A  question  has 
been  directed  to  the  revisers  of  the  joint  AP-UPI 
stylebook:  “How  far  will  newspapers  go  in  the  use  abbrevs, 
and  Is  There  No  End  to  It  (ITNEI)?” 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief,  leads  off  in  the  current 
UPI  Reporter  with  that  question  and  some  comments  di¬ 
rected  to  the  revision  committee  by  Professor  Arthur  M. 
Sanderson  of  the  University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa. 

Abbreviations  are  an  abomination,  Sanderson  declares 
and  “the  device  has  been  Run  into  the  Ground  (RIG)!”  For 
example,  he  feels  second  mention  of  an  organization  such 
as  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
be  “the  council”  and  not  lAESC.  Sanderson  says  that  un¬ 
familiar  abbreviations  only  slow  most  readers,  and 
Stevenson  agrees,  mentioning  that  UPI’s  policy  has  been 
to  quietly  drop  many  of  those  bracketed  initials.  General 
news  editor  Bobby  Ray  Miller,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
reports  that  continuing  to  be  hottest  topics  on  the  agenda 
are  changes  in  women’s  titles  and  names  and  injunctions 
against  sexist  language. 

•  •  • 

A  RETIREMENT  STORY  out  of  Indiana  University’s 
Bloomington  campus  details  the  early  journalism  career  of 
Robert  L.  Mossholder,  retiring  after  25  years  as  director  of 
publications-printing.  Mossholder  spent  five  years  with 
the  \ebraska  State  Journal  in  Lincoln  and  then  decided — 
as  newsmen  often  do — he  wanted  a  little  newspaper  all  his 
own.  He  bought  a  Black  Hills  weekly  and  it  literally  was  all 
his  own  after  the  employees  left  for  better-paying,  war¬ 
time  jobs  with  the  government. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mossholder  sat  down  at  the 
Linotype  machine.  A  squirt  of  molten  lead  froze  the 
machine,  and  our  hero  could  find  no  machinist  in  town — 
only  a  plumber — to  help  make  repairs.  The  two  of  them  laid 
the  parts  out  in  consecutive  order,  and  had  only  a  few  left 
over  once  the  thing  was  reassembled.  But  it  worked,  and 
eventually  the  paper  got  off  the  flat-bed  press  but  it  looked 
rather  black.  Mossholder  had  set  all  the  copy  in  boldface 
type. 
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We’ve  built 
the  biggest 

offset  plant  |n 
America 
just  to  make 
you  look  your  best  in 
Portland,  Or^ion. 


It's  here.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  of  all 
places.  The  biggest  offset  newspaper 
plant  in  the  entire  U.S.  of  A. 

36  offset  units,  all  under  one  roof. 

And  all  to  make  your  advertising  look 
handsomer  than  ever. 

But  Portland  has  lots  of  other  features 
to  make  your  selling  effort  look  good. 

Things  like  a  healthy,  diversified  econ¬ 
omy,  and  excellent  distribution. 

We  also  have  well-isolated  media,  if 
you’re  test  marketing. 

Portland.  Oregon  97201  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse 


And  we  have  over  a  million  consumers 
in  the  metro  area. 

Ah,  but  how  do  you  get  their  attention? 
That  is  the  question. 

We  can’t  help  but  think  newspaper  is  a 
good  answer. 

Of  course,  we’re  prejudiced,  we  being 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal. 

But  we  do  have  the  weight  of  numbers 
on  our  side.  For  example,  when  you  buy 
both  newspapers,  you  reach  a  whopping 
72%  of  the  Portland  metro  market. 


Nawspapers,  tnc.  in  Seattle  by  0  A  Wellington 


You  also  get  48%  of  the  state  at  no 
extra  charge.  Which  is  the  best  state¬ 
wide  efficiency  on  the  West  Coast. 

Now  do  you  see  why  we’re  prejudiced? 
Now  do  you  see  why  you  should  remit 
your  insertion  order  at  once? 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


THE  OREGONIAN/OREGON  JOURNAL 

The  best  buy  in  the  West. 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  tSTATf 

U  ^^fuwvn  Jampv  Wnght  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher  Chairman  of  the  Board  1912-1959 


^  Charter  Member 
^  Audit  Bureau 
®  of  Circulations 
^  Member  American 
Business  Press  Inc 
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Congress  and  postal  rates 

Almost  since  Congress  ie-oriranize<l  the  ol<l  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  into  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  1970  and  jjave  it  a  mandate  to 
run  the  mails  on  a  husinesslike  basis  we  have  been  imploring 
('onuress  (as  have  many  newspapers,  magazines  and  their  trade 
associations)  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  rate-makinir  process  so  as  not  to 
abandon  our  government’s  historic  purpose  in  establishing  a 
postal  system,  especially  the  second-class  mail  sei’vice — to  expedite 
the  diffusion  of  information  throughout  the  country  at  a  low  cost. 

'I'here  was  hope  a  year  a>ro  that  some  members  of  Congress  were 
listening  to  these  entreaties  when  a  hill  was  passed  and  sijrned  into 
law  extending  the  deadline  for  already-scheduled  postal  rate  in- 
crea.sed  from  July  197(!  to  July  1979.  Second-class  rates  were  al¬ 
ready  up  more  than  l()()')f  over  1971.  But,  so  far  the  administration 
has  not  requested  nor  has  Congress  approved  fundinfr  to  space  out 
the  .scheduled  increases. 

Now,  the  chief  administrative  law  judfre  for  the  rate-making 
Postal  Rate  Commission  has  come  up  with  a  decision  that  would 
cut  first  class  rates  from  10  to  S'/a  cents  (instead  of  raisinfr  it  to  13 
cents,  as  everyone  expected  the  Post  Office  to  request  this  year) 
and  making;  up  the  difference  by  raisinjr  all  other  rates  astronomi¬ 
cally.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  each  increase  (or  decrease)  of  one  cent  in 
the  price  of  a  first  class  letter  produces  (or  loses)  $()()()  million  in 
revenue.  This  would  mean  an  attempt  to  shift  approximately  $1 
billion  in  revenue  from  first  class  to  other  classifications.  The  Post 
Office  is  already  in  the  red  .$850  million  this  year. 

Tinu’  majjazine  estimates  the  rate  shift  proposed  by  Jud^e 
Seymoui’  Wenner  would  inciease  second-class  rates  by  another 
122'/^,  hut  the  cost  of  local  mailing;  of  newspapers  would  >;o  up  by 
250'/^,  books  and  records  by  90'/l,  third-class  bulk  by  35%,  and 
parcel  post  by  07%  . 

It  is  pure  speculation  to  assume  that  the  volume  and  revenue 
characteristics  of  these  classes  of  mail  would  remain  constant  and 
produce  the  revenue  proposed  by  the  shift.  It  is  more  lojjical  to 
assume  that  such  increased  rates  w'ould  biini?  a  reduction  in  vol¬ 
ume  and,  therefore,  a  serious  decrease  in  total  income. 

It  would  mean  a  sizeable  increase  in  subscriptions  prices  of  all 
publications,  limitinjj  the  number  of  people  who  could  afford  them, 
automatically  reduciiifi:  the  number  of  copies  sold,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  demise  of  many. 

This  is  a  far  cry  fi  om  the  intent  of  Coni>:ress  when  it  established  a 
postal  service  to  provide  rapid  and  inexpensive  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  electorate,  and  we  believe  it  was  far  from  the 
minds  of  present-day  Senators  and  Conjrressmen  when  they  passed 
the  I’e-orjranization  act.  They  were  rij^ht  in  hopini;:  that  the  Post 
Office  could  be  put  on  a  business-like  basis  but  we  don’t  believe  it 
was  their  intention  that  in  doinji  so  some  of  its  services  and  the 
publications  served  would  be  priced  out  of  the  market. 

Conjiress  must  be  concerned  with  the  public  service  aspect  of  the 
Post  Office  and  see  that  it  is  continued  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  otherwise  it  may  be  operated  for  only  those  who  can  afford 
it. 
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letters 


WHAT  FREEDOM? 

The  editorial  on  ‘Press  Freedom  in 
the  World  (E&P,  Dec.  7,  1974)  has 
prompted  me  to  comment  on  the  press 
and  freedom  in  Africa. 

In  countries  like  Uganda,  the  only 
English  newspaper  was  re-christianed 
from  The  Uganda  Argus  to  Voice  of 
Uganda  but  we  African  journalists  have 
given  it  another  name,  The  Voice  of 
Amin.  The  newspaper  carries  unneces¬ 
sary  pix  of  the  Ugandan  leader.  In  1973 
alone,  over  163  pix  of  the  Ugandan  Pres¬ 
ident  appeared  in  that  paper — all  would 
have  made  a  perfect  family  album! 

This  is  a  single  illustration  of  how 
lusty  African  leaders  can  be.  Except  for 
a  few  countries,  newspapers  are  just  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  leaders.  Editors  and 
reporters  worship  the  leaders  more  than 
thp  country  itself. 

Freedom  of  Press  in  Africa  is  just  a 
wastage  of  ink  and  paper,  for,  even  if  the 
Constitution  permits  it  and  the  Presi¬ 
dents  urge  the  journalists’  platoons  to 
keep  the  track  of  truth,  howsoever  bitter, 
the  ultimate  end  is  jail  cell  or  shaving 
off  hair  from  the  head  —  Nigeria,  for 
instance. 

The  gist  of  the  point  here,  if  the  free- 
dopn  is  allowed,  it  can’t  be  expressed  for, 
the  junior  henchmen  of  the  Government 
pounce  on  the  Press.  The  leaders  can¬ 
not  face  any  opposition,  constructive 
criticism. 

I,  for  one,  have  at  times  been  asked 
by  interested  parties  to  show  my  manu¬ 
scripts  before  publication  but  it  being 
against  my  principles.  I’ve  flatly  refused 
to  submit  to  any  censorship. 

Yet,  somewhere  when  the  mail  is  in 
transit,  some  manuscripts  are  opened  in 
some  .African  countries  and  the  results — 
the  letters  never  reach  their  destination. 
Editorials  often  express  what  the  Govern¬ 
ments  want. 

And  the  news  stories?  The  less  said 
the  better!  They  are  distorted  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
Government’s  policies — is  it  journalism? 
Certainly  not! 

Shamlal  Puri 
(Puri  is  a  freelance  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  in  Kigonia  (Tanzania)  East 
Africa.) 
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THE  CINDERELLA  FIT. 


pie  of  a  cartoonist’s  work,  the  deter.nin- 
ing  qualities  being  that  the  cartoon  shall 
embody  an  idea  made  clearly  apparent, 
shall  show  good  drawing  and  striking 
pictorial  effect,  and  shall  be  intended  to 
be  helpful  to  some  commendable  cause 
of  public  importance,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  artist’s 
work  during  the  year.  .  .  .” 

With  the  new  precedent  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Awards  Committee  we  can 
look  forward  to  future  prizes  in  editorial 


cartooning  being  made  to  A1  Capp  for 
Li'l  .Abner  and  posthumously  to  Walt 
Kelly  for  his  Pogo,  both  great  instances 
of  social  satire  of  our  times. 

Of  course  when  this  happens  then 
what  of  the  National  Cartoonists’  Society 
Ruben  Award  for  the  best  strip  cartoon 
of  the  year?  It  will  no  doubt  be  given  to 
an  editorial  cartoonist- 

Bert  Whitman 
(^Tiitman  is  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Phoenix  Gazette.') 
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Short  Takes 


12:30  p.m. — “Smokey”  (19) — Fred 
MacMurray-Anne  Baxter.  Story  of  a 
man’s  love  for  his  hore.  (1946)  B.K 
Dayton  Journal  Herald. 


Ford,  a  left-hander,  is  the  winning- 
est  itcher  in  Yankee  history. — Ft. 
Wayne  News-Sentinel. 


It  is  “Words  of  the  Champions,”  the 
practice  speiling  book  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune’s  Spelling  Bee. — Albuguer- 
qne  Tribune. 


A  leaflet  entitled  “Is  the  World  Fac¬ 
ing  Starvation?”  says  malnutrition  is 
a  worldwife  problem  .  .  . — Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 
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New  Orleans  73 


Something  from 

See  us  at  the  ANPA  Show 


to  Houston  75 

Concepts  to  PiDven  Systenns 


SunCom 

Booth  1230 June  15-19th 


Now  Orioans,  ANPA  *73:  We  presented  bold 
concepts  for  newspaper  production  systems  of 
the  future.  The  future  was  less  than  a  year  away. 

1 

Atlantic  City,  ANPA  *74:  We  had  a  lot  more  than 
concepts.  We  had  real  systems.  And  installations. 

The  Solar  3330  computer  was  introduced.  Type 
was  set  at  1000  Ipm  on  the  SunSetters.  And 
again -we  made  promises  for  the  future:  com¬ 
plete  editorial  systems,  wire  service,  OCR  and 
business  accounting  package.  At  ANPA  74, 
in  fact,  we  had  more  ideas  than  we  had  in 
New  Orleans. 

Houston,  ANPA  *75:  We  will  derTK>nstrate  the 
rTK)st  complete  on-line  newspaper  production 
and  business  accounting  system  ever  shown  at 
ANPA.  You'll  see:  on-line  editorial,  on-line  classi¬ 
fied,  on-line  wire,  on-iine  OCR  and  on-line  output 
to  1CXX)  plus  Ipm  CRT  typesetters.  All  this,  plus  a 
complete  business  accounting  system. 

Proven  systems  on-line  at  Houston.  And -of  course 
-a  few  new  concepts  for  the  future. 


Sun  Graphic  Systems  Group 

SunCom  Systems  Division 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 

8  Capitol  Street,  Nashua, 

New  Hampshire  03060, 603-883-331 1 


If  you 

were  running  a 
newsp£Q)er». 


WHildyousell 
72  cents  wortnof newanint 

for  60  cents? 


The  December  1, 1974,  issue  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  New  York  Times  contained  770 
pages,  weighed  6  pounds.  2  ounces  and 
the  raw  newsprint  alone  cost  The  Times 
72  cents. To  figure  its  total  cost  you’d  have 
to  add  ink,  printing,  distribution  and  a 
share  of  the  salaries  of  some  5,000 Times 
employes. 

Yet  you  could  buy  a  copy  for  only  60 
cents  all  over  town.  It  sounds  like  a  short 
cut  to  the  poorhouse.  doesn't  it? 

Fortunately,  The  Times  is  in  the  neics- 
paper.  not  the  bulk  paper  business.  And 


it  takes  a  big  newspaper  to  cover  the  rich 
and  varied  interests  of  its  over  four- 
million  highly  educated  readers.  For 
instance,  on  this  particular  day  there 
were  three  sections  of  main  news  and  a 
section  each  on  Arts  &  Leisure.  Busi¬ 
ness- Finance.  The  Week  in  Review, 
Sports.  Real  Estate.  Travel  &  Resorts  and 
Classified.  Plus  a  128-page  Magazine 
and  a  112 -page  Book  Review. 

It  also  takes  a  big  newspaper  to  carry  the 
messages  all  kinds  of  buyers  and  sellers 
want  Times  readers  to  see.  Whether  it’s 
apartments,  houses,  jobs.  cars,  boats, 
bonds  or  any  number  of  other  products 


or  services.  The  Times  is  the  market¬ 
place  in  print  for  both  the  nation  and  for 
its  Number  1  market.  Advertisers  spend 
more  dollars  to  reach  high-income, 
highly  placed  Times  readers  than  they 
do  to  reach  readers  of  any  national 
magazine. 

Because  of  this,  that  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Times  cost  you  only  9.8  cents  a  pound. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  else  at  that 
price  that’s  nearly  as  nourishing  you  can 
buy  for  yourself  or  your  family  these 
days? 


Makes  things  happen  where  affluence  and  influence  meet 


Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


HOUSTON  NEWSPAPER  ODYSSEY 


Technological  advances 
on  display  at  Houston  show 

By  Earl  W.  Wilken 


pealing  suitor. 

There  will  be  many  success  stories 
presented  at  the  conference  by  news¬ 
paper  executives  who  have  sailed  the 
conversion  waters  of  front-end  instal¬ 
lations.  And  the  continuing  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  adoption  of  front-end  systems 
and  the  embracing  of  partial  or  dl 
page  pagination  (layout)  systems  'U 
be  discussed  and  purchased  at  the 
conference. 

.Joining  the  front-end  club  is  the 
(Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont.  The 
paper  disclosed  the  purchase  of  two 
Harris  2r)00/.')0  systems  for  $750,000. 

The  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  of  Lenexa,  Kansas  will  in¬ 
troduce  at  the  ANPA/Rl  Production 
Management  Conference  a  DiLitho 
dampening  unit  called  Roto-Screen. 

The  new  unit  has  been  designed  and 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  Inland  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  Kayisas  City  Star 
joining  the  Inland  organization  in  a 
venture  to  test  the  dampening  unit  at 
the  newspaper. 

The  Roto-Screen  dampener  employs 
a  stainless  steel  cylindrical  screen,  a 
specially  designed  air  knife  manifold 
and  an  accompanying  reservoir  for  the 
solution.  The  dampener  performs  as 
the  screen  rotates,  picking  up  the  solu¬ 
tion  from  the  reservoir  and  turning  so 
that  the  air  knife  blows  the  solution 
into  the  printing  unit. 

The  Roto-Screen  can  be  installed  on 
the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  arch 
and  the  solution  is  blown  directly  on 
the  ink  drum. 


sessions  will  be  divided  into  five  con¬ 
current  workshop  .sessions  and  one  full 
morning  session  on  Wednesday  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Editorial-Newsroom  Sym¬ 
posium  IV. 

Piece  de  resistance 

The  credentials  of  the  speakers  and 
other  program  participants  are  top- 
level  with  the  Thursday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  (Destinations)  being  billed  as  the 
piece  de  resistance. 

.\dvance  publicity  has  touted  a  work¬ 
ing  ink-jet  (plateless)  printing  press. 
This  will  be  the  Mead,  Inc.,  unit  that 
has  been  developed  for  plateless  print¬ 
ing  of  forms. 

The  ink-jet  system  will  demonstrate 
the  state-of-the-art  capabilities  of  this 
latest  technological  advance. 

Executives  are  reminded  that  ad¬ 
vances  on  any  technological  front  are 
almost  always  evolutionary  and  not 
revolutionary.  Cost  justification  for 
any  system  presented  to  the  industry, 
must  be  one  of,  if  not  the  only,  major 
consideration  of  management.  A 
“Wooden  Horse”  stratagem  that  con¬ 
tradicts  this  basic  management  tenet, 
may  bo  presented  to  some  as  an  ap¬ 


The  “Eyes  of  Texas”  will  be  upon 
newspaper  executives  who  journey  to 
the  Houston  Astrohall,  June  15-19,  for 
the  47th  annual  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  which  has  been  cap¬ 
tioned  “The  Newspaper  Odyssey”  by 
executives  at  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute. 

In  Homer’s  epic,  Odysseus  is  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  heroes  of 
Greece.  So  to,  newspaper  executives, 
whether  guiding  the  destinies  of  their 
newspapers  or  selecting  a  total  elec¬ 
tronic  production  system,  must  be 
brave  as  well  as  well  informed  (best) 
executives. 

Bravery  in  “Newspaperdom” 

Bravery  in  “Newspaperdom”  has 
been  exemplified  by  those  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  pioneer  front-end 
systems,  OCR,  direct  printing  plate 
methods,  and  of  course  the  use  of  the 
computer  in  the  myriad  of  applications 
now  becoming  common  place. 

Those  executives  who  have  not 
shown  their  bravery  as  yet,  may  select 
their  “Trojan  Wars”  from  the  tech¬ 
nological  developments  on  exhibit  at 
Houston. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  at¬ 
tendees  to  encounter  technological  ad¬ 
ventures  in  un-experienced  seas. 

Starting  with  a  variety  of  front-end 
systems  for  small,  medium  and  large 
newspapers,  our  newspaper  Odysseus 
can  travel  on  to  DiLitho  printing, 
interactive  and  refresh  terminals  for 
ad  layout  and  page  composition,  sans 
graphics,  and  to  a  just  announced 
computer  to  plate  production  system 
via  the  offset  or  letterpress  Laser 
technique. 

NEPS  system 

Countless  other  encounters,  including 
the  recently  introduced  total  Newspa¬ 
per  Electronic  Publishing  System, 
await  the  newspaper  Odysseus. 

The  exhibit  floor  with  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  exhibitors  will  be  as  challenging 
as  in  previous  years  —  planning  and 
concentration  will  ensure  a  successful 
journey. 

The  technical  sessions  this  year  will 
be  held  Monday,  June  16  through 
Thursday,  June  19  in  the  mornings 
with  the  exhibit  floor  open  in  the  after¬ 
noons  starting  on  Sunday,  June  15 
through  Wednesday,  June  18. 

Dimensions,  Directions,  and  Destina¬ 
tions  are  the  individual  day  themes  for 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Wednesday  morning 


SHOWPLACE — Newspaper  executives  at  the  Houston  production  contei 
able  to  tour  the  renovated  facilities  of  the  Houston  Chronicle.  A  carefu 
program  over  the  past  three  years  incorporated  five  buildings.  Now  a  u 
wraps  the  100,000  square  foot  structure. 


Gov’t  public  affairs  aide  Stricter  rules 
to  take  charge  of  AJNPA 


Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  a  Missouri 
newsman  who  came  up  through  the 
ranks  to  become  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs, 
this  w^eek  (June  11)  was  appointed 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
as  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
association  succeeding  Stanford  Smith. 

Friedheim  will  assume  his  duties  at 
the  Heston  headquarters  of  ANPA 
later  this  month  with  the  title  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Since  September  of  last  year, 
Friedheim  has  been  vicepresident  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora¬ 
tion  (AMTRAK). 

Government  connections 

In  announcing  the  anpointment,  Har¬ 
old  W.  .Andersen,  ANP.A  president  and 
board  chairman,  said:  “Jerry’s  journal¬ 
istic  background — including  tw’o  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  his  years  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
— is,  of  course,  an  important  qualifica¬ 
tion.  So  is  his  ability  to  work  with  and 
manage  people,  as  demonstrated  in  his 
years  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
Deoartment  of  Defense.  Especially  im¬ 
portant  in  connection  with  Jerry’s  gov¬ 
ernmental  service  is  his  experience  in 
dealing  with  all  branches  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  This  matter  of  gov¬ 
ernment  relations  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  the  .ANPA  and  its 
members.  When  you  have  lost  a  staff 
leader  of  the  dedication  and  ability  of 
Stan  Smith,  finding  a  successor  is  not 
easy.  We  are  confident  that  in  Jerry 
Friedheim  we  have  found  the  kind  of 
leadership  we  are  seeking.’’ 

Friedheim  made  this  statement:  “I 
believe  in  the  inseparable  imperatives 
of  a  strong,  free  press  in  a  strong, 
free  country  with  a  strong,  free  econ¬ 
omy.  And  I  am  certain  that  ANP.A — 
with  its  active  membership,  innovative 
board  of  directors  and  experienced  staff 
— will  continue  to  make  significant  con¬ 
tributions  both  to  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  our  country.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  this  work.’’ 

Born  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  in  1934, 
Friedheim  holds  a  B.J.  (1956)  and 
M.A.  (1962)  degrees  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
where  he  taught  during  1961-1962.  As 
an  under-graduate  he  w’as  managing 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper.  He  was 
presented  the  university’s  distinguished 
alumni  award  in  1973. 

Until  1961,  Friedheim  w’orked  in  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial  capacities  with 
the  Neosho  (Missouri)  Daily  News, 
where  he  was  a  photographer-reporter, 
sports  editor  and  managing  editor ;  with 


Jerry  W.  Friedheim 


the  Joplin  (Missouri)  Globe,  where  he 
was  a  news  editor,  editorial  writer  and 
political  writer;  and  with  the  Columbia 
Missourian,  where  he  was  Sunday  editor 
and  a  feature  writer. 

Friedheim  went  to  Washington  in 
1962  as  a  Joumalist  Congressional  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  beginning  a  period  of  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  work  as  a  press  secretary  and 
legislative  assistant  to  members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  He  w'as  serving 
as  executive  assistant  and  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas 
when,  in  1969,  he  was  appointed  a  Dep¬ 
uty  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs.  He  became  assistant  secretary 
in  April  of  1973.  Under  Defense  Secre¬ 
taries  Melvin  Laird,  Elliot  Richardson 
and  James  Schlesinger,  Friedheim  met 
for  nearly  six  years  with  news  cor¬ 
respondents  at  daily  Pentagon  press 
briefings.  He  was  twice  awarded  the 
Defense  Department’s  highest  civillian 
award,  and  distinguished  service  medal. 
• 

Drivers  win  award 

The  Detroit  News  has  been  given  the 
1974  driving  safety  award  by  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  safe  driving  record  of  the 
new’spaper’s  fleet  of  131  trucks.  News 
drivers  had  a  total  of  69  accidents  in 
driving  a  total  of  3,050,655  miles  in 
1974,  an  average  of  only  2.5  accidents 
per  100,000  miles.  The  industry-wide 
average  is  11  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 


By  I.  William  Hill 

New  regulations  governing  release 
of  information  about  criminal  records 
and  criminal  histories  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  June  19  under  an  order  just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

One  provision  will  be  to  amend  exist¬ 
ing  fair  trial-free  press  guidelines  to 
alter  the  present  rule  that  criminal  his¬ 
tory  information  will  be  given  out  only 
upon  specific  request.  The  new  stand¬ 
ard  is  stricter;  it  requires  not  only  a 
specific  request  from  the  press  but 
limits  the  information  given  to  confirm¬ 
ing  or  denying  specific  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  inquiry. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  re¬ 
quired  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist¬ 
ance  Administration  to  make  sure  that 
criminal  history  information  contained 
in  local,  state  or  interstate  systems 
that  it  funds  are  adequately  protected. 
The  new  order  is  designed  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  individuals  who  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  such  criminal  history  in¬ 
formation. 

It  specifically  covers  the  records  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
criminal  justice  agencies  receiving 
funds  directly  or  indirectly  from 
LEAA,  and  interstate,  state  or  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  exchanging 
records  with  the  FBI  or  with  such  fed¬ 
erally  funded  systems. 

All  state  criminal  justice  information 
systems  receive  some  federal  funding, 
and  are  therefore  covered  by  the  order. 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  regulations 
were  held  in  Washington  in  March  and 
April  of  1974,  and  in  San  Francisco  in 
May  of  1974.  Approximately  100  agen¬ 
cies  and  individuals  submitted  com¬ 
ments  on  the  regulations  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  in  writing. 

One  important  provision  of  the  new 
regulations  will  be  to  bar  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  any  arrest  record  for  non- 
criminal  justice  purposes  if  no  word 
has  been  received  of  disposition  of  the 
case  within  12  months  after  arrest. 

The  regulations  wdll  also  require  that 
where  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
computerized,  it  must  be  dedicated  to 
criminal  justice  use  only  and  under  the 
control  of  a  criminal  justice  agency. 

Prohibition  of  disclosure  of  criminal 
history  information  to  non-criminal 
justice  agencies  will,  under  the  new 
regulations,  include  prohibition  of  dis¬ 
closure  to  federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
state  or  local  agencies,  seeking  such 
information. 

Within  180  days  of  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  new  regulations,  each  state 
will  have  to  submit  to  LEAA  a  plan 
setting  forth  operational  procedures  to 
insure  that  criminal  history  informa¬ 
tion  is  complete  and  accurate  and  main¬ 
tained  at  a  central  state  repository; 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Ad  managers  hear  tips 
on  ‘hidden  dollar’ 


By  Darrell  Leo 

The  hidden  ad  dollar,  that  odd  little 
commodity  that  could  just  as  easily  be 
lurking  under  your  nose  as  hiding 
beneath  a  rock,  was  the  dominant  topic 
of  conversation  at  the  annual  New’ 
York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Bureau  meeting  held  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

In  a  series  of  speeches  and  informal 
discussions,  ad  managers  and  salesmen 
were  told  that  despite  the  money-tight 
economy  there  were  still  extra  ad  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  found.  It’s  just  a  matter  of 
knowing  where  they’re  hidden. 

Co-op  advertising  is  one  good  exam¬ 
ple.  Carroll  Shelton,  vicepresident  of 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  Inc., 
told  the  bureau  that  “Your  newspaper 
is  a  vital  way  to  a  recovery  of  the 
economy.’’  He  said  manufacturers  based 
their  success  on  letting  the  con¬ 
sumer  know  about  his  products,  stimu¬ 
lating  the  retailer  and  then  getting  the 
retailer  to  pick  up  those  products  put 
them  on  the  shelf  so  they  can  be  taken 
off  by  the  consumer. 

Shelton  claimed  that  by  tapping  co¬ 
operative  advertising  programs,  a 
newspaper  could  make  as  much  as  a 
10  to  400%  gain  ip  linage.  It’s  a  mat¬ 
ter,  he  said,  of  knowing  what  to  do. 

Melvin  Pauly,  cojop  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
said,  “Co-op  is  a  fSur  letter  word,  that 
if  used  well,  can  s|l)ell  success.” 

He  told  the  ad  Managers  that  many 
co-op  dollars  go  ^nspent  because  too 
many  retailers  do  hot  know  how  to  use 
co-op  effectively,  i)r  they  don’t  know 
they  have  it  available.  “Our  job  is  to 
show  how’  best  to  use  it,”  he  said. 

Pauly  estimated  that  in  major  retail 
categories  a  large* proportion  is  spent 
through  co-operative  plans  betw’een  the 
manufacturer  and  (retailer.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  estimated*  that  75%  of  all 
money  spent  on  food  advertising  w’as 
co-op. 

But  before  anyone  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  product  plans,  he  said  they 
must  know’  the  manufacturer’s  require¬ 
ments,  especially  since  many  retailers 
don’t  know’  themselves  w’hat’s  expected. 

Alienation  is  risk 

If  those  requirements  are  not  fol¬ 
lowed  fully,  Pauly  said,  “Payment  may 
not  be  made,  thus  alienating  the  re¬ 
tailer  from  both  you  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer.” 

“Many  medium-sized  retailers  don’t 
know  they  have  co-op  funds  or  won’t 
touch  them  because  they  don’t  know 
how’  to  use  them.” 

Robert  Wilcox,  manager  of  retail  ad 
services  for  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
agreed  about  the  need  for  knowing 
co-op  plans.  “You’re  competing  with 
media  that  are  a  lot  more  flexible  than 
you  are.  After  all,  what  your  rate  card 


says  is  actually  what  you  charge,”  he 
explained. 

“We  (manufacturers)  can’t  get  that 
money  spent  intelligently  unless  you 
know  what  our  co-op  contract  is  all 
about,”  he  added. 

He  also  suggested  that  new’spapers 
take  advantage  of  their  validating  su¬ 
periority  over  electronic  media  by  send¬ 
ing  tcarsheets  out  of  habit.  Unlike  tv 
or  radio  w’hich  just  recently  developed 
the  affidavit  that  supposedly  insures 
that  the  advertiser  got  what  he  paid 
for,  new’spapers  can  show’  their  tear- 
sheets  as  proof  positive. 

More  from  classified 

Daniel  M.  Caswell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lockport  Union-Sun  <& 
Journal,  gave  the  ad  people  some  clues 
to  developing  more  revenue  through 
classified  computerization. 

Not  only  does  computerization  free 
classified  ad  staffs  for  some  time- 
honored  business  procedures,  he  said, 
it  also  presents  many  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  extra  easy  revenue. 

One  example,  he  mentioned,  was  for 
the  splash  rate  used  when  an  ad  is 
placed  several  times  in  different  cate¬ 
gories.  Since  it  costs  no  more  to  feed 
into  the  computer,  the  ad  with  identi¬ 
cal  copy  can  be  given  a  good  discount, 
benefiting  both  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tiser. 

One-time  handling  rate  discounts  for 
ads  which  run  on  a  frequent  basis  is 
another  method  of  profiting  while  giv¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  a  break. 

One  indirect  method  of  gaining  more 
ad  dollars  was  suggested  by  Ronald 
.\nderson,  circulation  director  of  Gan¬ 
nett  New’spaper  Co.  in  Rochester.  “If 
I  w’ere  the  sales  executive  of  a  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said,  “I  would  try  to  im¬ 
prove  the  relationship  between  the  ad 
and  circulation  departments.” 

E.xplaining  the  complimentary  serv¬ 
ices  that  could  develop  from  such  an 
improved  relationship,  he  told  the  ad 
managers,  “You  must  serve  the  70% 
of  the  nation  which  spends  90%  of  all 
dollars.” 

Demographics  on  high  income  brac¬ 
ket  coverage,  total  saturation  of  the 
market  are  all  things  that  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  can  work  out  w’ith  their  cir¬ 
culation  departments,  he  said.  But 
there  must  be  that  relationship  that 
leads  to  an  open  exchange,  Anderson 
stressed. 

“With  circulation  down,  we  should 
be  selling  quality  rather  than  quan¬ 
tity,”  he  added. 

He  also  suggested  that  ad  salesmen 
“quit  fighting  preprints.”  He  said  that 
while  100%  in-plant  insertion  is  the 
only  w’ay  to  go,  salesman  “must  not 
give  aw’ay  their  services.  Price  fairly, 
but  aggressively.” 


The  preprint,  according  to  James 
Hollis,  vicepresident  of  mass  merchan¬ 
dise  sales  for  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  Inc.,  could  be  presented 
with  a  threat.  The  enemy  in  this  case 
is  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  which  is 
expected  to  test  a  program  under 
W’hich  preprint  marketers  can  send  ad 
materials  for  $48  a  thousand  using 
only  zip  codes.  This  movement,  the  first 
of  rumored  aggressive  tactics  from 
USPS,  w’ould  be  launched  in  August. 
Meanwhile,  the  postal  service  is  also 
planning  a  30%  increase  on  regular 
mail  which  would  give  the  government- 
run  agency  a  competitive  edge  against 
new’spapers. 

Promotion  ideas 

During  shirt-sleeve  sessions,  promo¬ 
tions  for  advertising  came  up  w’ith 
ideas  and  more  often,  rehashes  of  old 
ideas.  In  Herkimer,  N.Y.,  the  Telegram 
used  a  new  twist  for  a  promotion 
called  the  “Now  You  Can  Afford  It 
Day”  which  brought  in  extra  ad  reve¬ 
nue  from  64  advertisers.  Newspapers  in 
Syracuse  and  Allentown  both  heavily 
promoted  coupon  advertising  for  stun¬ 
ning  successes,  they  reported. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  bicentennial 
presents  a  method  of  gaining  more  ad 
dollars,  the  managers  were  told  by  Dan 
Swift  of  the  Ad  Managers  Bureau. 
AMB  has  prepared  a  set  of  bicenten¬ 
nial  ads  to  be  used  for  promoting  the 
event. 

All  ads  are  tied-in  with  early  Amer¬ 
ican  new’spapers  and  the  advertising 
they  ran.  'The  headlines  tell  the  reader, 
“New’spaper  Advertising.  It’s  kept 
America  growing  over  200  years.” 

• 

Ad  department  will 
use  computer  system 

The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  and  the  Albuquerque 
Tribxme,  has  installed  a  new  system  to 
provide  a  variety  of  services  for  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  accounting  departments. 

The  system  is  based  on  an  NCR 
Century  201  computer  and  25  NCR  285 
credit-authorization  terminals.  Using 
the  terminal,  each  advertising  sales¬ 
person  has  immediate  access  to  credit 
information  on  any  of  over  10,000 
transient  classified  advertising  ac¬ 
counts.  Formerly  they  had  to  review 
computer  print-outs  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation. 

Other  applications  include  control¬ 
ling  newsprint  inventory,  payroll  for 
over  500  employes,  providing  mailing 
labels  for  mail  subscribers,  providing 
the  press  order  for  each  edition  of  each 
paper,  handling  paid- in-advance  sub¬ 
scriptions,  circulation  carrier  billing, 
transient  classified  billing,  contract  dis¬ 
play  billing  and  national  display  bill¬ 
ing,  and  a  future  advertising  system 
which  provides  the  production  and  ad- 
v’ertising  departments  with  information 
about  ads. 
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D.  J’s  company  union  (lAPE) 
withdraws  COLA  provision 


The  Independent  Association  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Employees  Inc.  and  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  have  reached  a  proposed  contract 
settlement  which  has  been  presented 
by  the  I.\PE’s  executive  committee  to 
its  directors  and  members  with  a  rec¬ 
ommendations  that  the  contract  be 
accept  “d. 

The  new  three-year  contract  provides 
pay  increases  across  the  board  of 
12.5%  effective  February  1,  1975,  and 
10%  effective  February  1,  1976.  These 
are  minimums  to  be  paid  to  everyone 
without  exception  and  without  ceiling, 

I A  PE  .said. 

The  Dow  Jones’  employee  union  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  demand  for  a  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ment  (COLA).  The  committee  said  it 
felt  “confident  that  a  10%  pay  rise  in 
1976  is  more  than  adequate  to  protect 
us  against  inflation  in  1975.’’ 

The  proposed  contract  provides  a 
reopener  of  the  contract  on  February 
1,  1977,  to  renegotiate  all  pay  items, 
h  alth  insurance,  pensions,  unpaid 
leaves,  and  the  mileage  rate.  “The  re¬ 
opener  will  permit  us  to  upgrade  econ¬ 
omic  benefits  to  compensate  for  any 
inflation  in  1976  and  was  gained  as 
part  of  our  agreement  to  withdraw  the 
demand  for  a  COLA,’’  the  union’s 
bargaining  committee  explained  to 
members. 

Other  highlights  of  the  proposed 
contract  are,  as  follows: 

Scales  to  be  increased,  effective  Feb. 
1,  1975,  by  taking  6%  of  each  starting 
rate  and  adding  that  dollar  amount  to 
each  step  of  the  scale.  Scales  to  be 
increased  on  Feb.  1,  1976,  by  using  a 
5%  factor  in  the  same  manner. 

Employes  still  rising  within  the 
scale  system  will  receive  the  higher  of 
the  scale  or  compensatory  increase. 

Effective  as  soon  as  possible  after 
ratification  by  members,  the  company 
is  to  pay  the  entire  dollar  cost  of  hos¬ 
pitalization,  medical  and  surgical  in¬ 
surance  for  employes  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  and  75%  of  the  dollar  cost 
of  dental  insurance  through  June  30, 
1976. 

The  union  and  the  management  esti¬ 
mate  this  equals  between  0.5%  and  1% 
of  the  company’s  payroll  costs. 

Employes  would  be  liable  for  any 
insurance  premium  increases  effective 
July  1,  1976;  however,  that  liability 
would  exist  in  full  for  only  seven 
months.  Any  increased  Dow  Jones  pay¬ 
ment  negotiated  during  the  reopener 
would  be  effective  Feb.  1,  1977. 

The  maximum  coverage  under  major 
medical  would  rise  to  $100,000  from 
.$50,000. 

For  the  first  time,  regular  part-time 
employes  would  be  eligible  for  basic 
medical  insurance  coverage  if  they 
don’t  have  it  available  elsewhere.  The 
company  would  contribute  $15  a  month 


toward  the  cost  for  each  regular  part- 
timer. 

For  the  first  time,  a  fifth  week  of 
vacation  will  be  granted,  beginning  in 
1977  for  employes  with  25  years  of 
service  or  more. 

For  the  first  time,  lAPE  will  have 
an  agency  shop.  That  is,  beginning 
after  ratification,  all  new  employes 
who  aren’t  required  to  join  the  union 
under  f'  «  existing  80%  membership 
clause  '  •  1  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
union  a  sum  equal  to  membership  dues. 

Incentive  plans  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  persons  to  take  effect  as  pre¬ 
viously  proposed,  except  that  Dow 
.lones  will  give  30  days’  notice  to  and 
consult  with  the  union  before  making 
a  final  decision  on  any  change  in  any 
plan. 

Emnloyes  dismissed  for  refusal  to 
transfer  to  receive  severance  pay  —  a 
major  gain  in  employe  rights. 

An  employe  laid  off  to  reduce  the 
staff  or  eliminate  a  job  function  to 
receive  a  minimum  of  six  weeks’  sal¬ 
ary  as  severance  pay  and  to  receive 
basic  health  insurance  coverage  for  two 
months  after  severance. 

An  employe  assigned  to  work  on  his 
regular  day  off  to  be  paid  a  minimum 
of  five  hours’  pay  at  the  overtime  rate 
of  time  and  a  half. 

$2  to  be  added  to  each  level  of  the 
shift  differential. 

Anyone  earning  up  to  $210  a  week 
may  take  a  week’s  pay  instead  of  a 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week  of  vacation. 
The  existing  salary  ceiling  is  $175. 

Reimbursement  for  use  of  an  em¬ 
ploye’s  car  to  rise  to  15  cents  a  mile 
from  14  cents. 

Based  on  a  recent  federal  appeals 
court  decision,  editorial  writers  to  be 
excluded  from  the  union  bargaining 
unit. 

A  meeting  of  directors  to  discuss  and 
vote  on  the  settlement  has  been  called 
for  June  14.  If  directors  recommend 
acceptance,  a  membership  vote  will  be 
taken  on  June  26. 

• 

L.A.  Herald-Examiner 
may  form  own  union 

Loa  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  em¬ 
ployes  are  seeking  to  decertify  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  as  the  official 
bargaining  agent  for  between  250  and 
300  members  of  the  staff,  many  of 
whom  were  hired  as  replacements  for 
those  who  went  on  strike  against  the 
Hearst  paper  in  1967.  Those  who  seek 
to  decertify  the  gpiild  have  formed  the 
Herald  Employes  for  Better  Working 
Conditions  to  replace  the  guild.  The 
guild  had  about  1,100  members  who 
were  employed  at  the  Herald  in  1967 
when  that  union  called  a  strike  that 
has  never  been  settled. 


Mechanical  workers 
‘furloughed’  by  Star 

The  Montreal  Star  announced  Friday 
(June  6)  about  400  members  of  its 
craft  unions  had  been  “furloughed” 
with  a  week’s  pay  following  failure  to 
reach  a  settlement  with  striking  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Newspaper  Guild. 

Affected  are  pressmen,  photo  engrav¬ 
ers,  stereotypers  and  mailers,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  three  unions  not  on  strike. 

“We  don’t  consider  it  a  layoff;  we 
hope  they’re  back  at  work  shortly,”  a 
spokesman  for  the  newspaper  said. 

Negotiations  between  the  Star  and 
450  guild  members,  on  strike  since  May 
30,  broke  down  for  the  second  time 
Thursday,  and  the  newspaper  has  an¬ 
nounced  cessation  of  publication  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Money  is  the  major  issue  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  management  and  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  editorial,  circulation,  main¬ 
tenance,  advertising  personnel  depart¬ 
ments. 

Management  has  offered  weekly  pay 
increases  ranging  from  $17  to  $35 — av¬ 
eraging  about  12  percent — while  the 
union  is  seeking  a  24  percent  raise. 

• 

Editor  is  beaten 
in  racial  flareup 

Dennis  McCall,  editor  of  the  Taft 
(Calif.)  Midway  Driller,  was  attacked 
and  beaten  May  27  near  Taft  Junior 
College  as  he  was  talking  with  students 
about  a  racial  confrontation  several 
davs  earlier. 

When  police  failed  to  make  an  arrest 
after  his  attack,  McCall  filed  formal 
charges  against  Rick  Riddick,  22.  Po¬ 
lice  Chief  Walter  McKee  said  officers 
made  no  arrest  until  McCall,  33,  signed 
a  complaint  because  his  men  didn’t 
witness  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
beating. 

The  Midway  Driller,  an  E.  W.  Scripps 
newspaper,  carried  a  front  page  story 
of  the  events  May  27. 

McCall  said  the  racial  disturbances, 
which  included  the  forcing  of  13  black 
college  students  out  of  town,  were  the 
result  of  strongly  held  racial  prejudices 
and  were  expressed  in  resentment  over 
black  athletes  associating  with  white 
women.  The  blacks,  living  in  dormi¬ 
tories,  were  the  only  black  residents  in 
the  town  of  4,235. 

• 

Southam  to  sell 
London  FP  interests 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  said  that  it  is 
negotiating  to  sell  its  25  percent  in¬ 
terest  in  London  Free  Press  Holdings 
Ltd.  to  the  London,  Ont.,  company. 

Southam  said  in  a  release  a  further 
announcement  will  be  made  when  a 
formal  agreement  is  concluded. 

London  Free  Press  Holdings’  inter¬ 
ests,  include  the  London  Free  Press  and 
CFPL  radio  and  television  stations  in 
London,  Ont. 
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Fort  Myers  News-Press  indicted; 
tampering  with  evidence  charged 


The  Lee  County  Grand  Jury  has  in¬ 
dicted  the  Fort  Myers  News-Press 
Publishing  Co.,  accusing  the  newspaper 
of  destroying  two  tape-recorded  con¬ 
versations  with  a  murder  suspect  made 
before  she  surrendered  to  authorities 
last  fall. 

Lee  County  Sheriff  Frank  Wanicka 
told  reporters  that  the  grand  jury, 
probing  the  murder  of  James  O’Neill, 
an  elevator  repairman  found  shot  in 
his  home  here  September  28,  had  in¬ 
dicted  the  Gannett  newspaper  on  two 
counts  of  tampering  with  evidence. 

Margie  Johnson  Lamoreux,  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  girlfriend,  had  been  charged  with 
O’Neill’s  death  last  October,  after  the 
newspaper  arranged  her  surrender. 

The  murder  charge  against  the  then- 
43-year-old  grandmother  was  later 
dropped  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Mrs.  Lamoreux  was  wanted  for  ques¬ 
tioning  by  the  Sheriff’s  Department  as 
a  prime  suspect  in  the  slaying,  but  had 
fled  to  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  after 
O’Neill’s  death,  Wanicka  said. 

Mrs.  Lamoreux  was  known  to  News- 
Press  reporter  Frances  Williams  be¬ 
cause  of  a  previous  feature  story  the 
newspaperwoman  had  written  on  Mrs. 
Lamoreux’s  grandchild  afflicted  with 
leukemia,  Wanicka  related. 

Investigators  learned,  according  to 
the  sheriff,  that  Ms.  Williams  had  ar¬ 
ranged  through  a  relative  of  the  woman 
to  meet  her  in  Punta  Gorda  October  3 
prior  to  her  surrender  to  law  officers. 

Wanicka  said  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  was  taped  with  the  suspect  October 
1  in  which  the  woman  was  persuaded  to 
surrender.  The  sheriff  said  a  second 
conversation  with  the  suspect  was  taped 
in  a  car. 

Media  funded  bulk 
of  McGovern  trip 

The  Washington  Post  disclosed  this 
week  that  the  recent  trip  of  Sen. 
George  McGovern  to  Cuba  was  largely 
paid  for  by  the  media. 

The  Post  said  McGovern’s  fare  and 
that  of  one  aide  was  paid  for  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
but  McGovern’s  wife,  Eleanor,  and  t%vo 
aides  from  his  staff,  were  subsidized  by 
the  31  reporters  who  accompanied 
them. 

McGovern  solicited  members  of  the 
press  to  accompany  him  to  Cuba  on 
May  5  to  8.  Each  of  the  31  reporters 
shared  the  costs  of  the  chartered  trans¬ 
portation.  According  to  Alan  Baron, 
McGovern’s  press  secretary  the  bill  for 
each  reporter  will  amount  to  about 
$200. 

The  Post’s  story  explained  that  the 
custom  of  pro-rating  air  charter  fares 
among  reporters  and  omitting  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  staffs,  started  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago. 


Both  tapes  were  destroyed  the  same 
day  they  were  made,  the  sheriff  said. 
He  added  that  at  no  time  did  News- 
Press  employes  volunteer  information 
about  the  suspect  to  investigators. 

Ms.  Williams  was  reportedly  one  of 
two  reporters  offered  immunity  by  the 
grand  jury. 

The  newspaper  has  declined  to  say 
if  the  tapes  ever  existed.  News-Press 
editor  Robert  Bentley  declined  com¬ 
ment.  Bentley  recently  was  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times,  also  a  Gannett  publication. 

• 

Gag  ruling 
appeal  filed 
by  Rockford 

A  Circuit  judge’s  order,  restraining 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
the  evening  Register-Republic  from 
commenting  editorially  on  a  suit  before 
the  judge,  has  changed  a  new'spaper 
libel  suit  into  a  confrontation  over  the 
issue  of  the  courts  vs.  a  free  press. 

Circuit  Judge  James  Bales  of  Dixon, 
the  second  judge  in  the  case,  issued  the 
order  .\pril  24,  during  a  hearing  on  a 
$300,000  libel  suit  brought  by  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Winnebago  County  Circuit 
Clerk’s  office. 

Bales  was  on  the  case  because  Win¬ 
nebago  County’s  Chief  Judge  John 
Ghent,  the  first  judge  in  the  case,  dis¬ 
qualified  himself  and  any  other  judges 
in  the  17th  District  after  newspaper 
attorney  Francis  E.  Hickey  argued 
judges  would  be  prejudiced  by  unfavor¬ 
able  editorial  comment  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  notice  of  “interlocutory  ap¬ 
peal,”  filed  June  4,  the  newspapers  ask 
reversal  of  the  part  of  Judge  Bales 
order  stating: 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Rockford  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
foreign  corporation.  Cove  Hoover,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president,  and  L.C.  Miller, 
vice  president,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
temporarily  enjoined  and  restricted 
from  writing  editorials  and  editorial¬ 
izing  on  the  above  entitled  lawsuit  in 
which  they  are  party  defendants  dur¬ 
ing  the  further  pendency  of  this  litiga¬ 
tion,  to  insure  a  fair  trial  for  all  par¬ 
ties  to  this  lawsuit.  .  .  .” 

The  employe  pressing  the  libel  suit. 
Chief  Deputy  Clerk  Fred  Cooper,  filed 
the  suit  over  an  editorial  calling  for 
reform  and  modernization  of  the  clerk’s 
office.  His  attorney  later  filed  a  motion 
for  contempt  of  court  against  the  new’s- 
papers  because  of  further  editorial 
comment  on  the  judicial  system. 

Judge  Bales  denied  the  motion  for 
contempt,  but  ruled  the  newspapers 
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should  not  print  editorials  on  the  case. 
He  did  not  restrain  the  newspapers 
from  editorializing  on  the  court  system 
or  judges. 

“I’m  not  restricting  fair  newspaper 
reporting  in  this  case,”  he  said  at  the 
hearing.  “I’m  restricting  editorializing, 
but  not  news  writing.” 

On  Sunday,  May  11,  publisher  Cove 
Hoover,  in  his  regular  Sunday  column, 
defied  Judge  Bales’  restraining  order 
and  raised  the  question  of  the  courts 
vs.  a  free  press. 

The  column  was  entitled,  “Judge 
Gags  Us.”  In  it  Hoover  quoted  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Brennan’s  comment  in 
the  New  York  Times  vs.  Sullivan  case 
that  “The  first  amendment  tolerates 
absolutely  no  prior  judicial  restraint 
of  the  press,  predicated  on  surmise  of 
conjecture  that  untoward  consequences 
might  result.” 

Referring  to  Judge  Bales’  ruling, 
publisher  Hoover  wrote: 

“We  respectfully  submit  that  Judge 
Bales’  court  procedure  denied  us  the 
rights  of  a  free  press  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

“The  judge  —  possibly  unwittingly 
and  unknowingly  —  would  deny  the 
right  of  the  Rockford  Newspapers  to 
editorialize  upon  court  procedure;  yet, 
every  other  newspaper,  radio  and  tv 
station  remains  free  to  make  any  kind 
of  comment  about  the  case  at  any 
time.” 

The  Hoover  comments  brought  imme¬ 
diate  reaction  from  two  quarters. 

In  one.  Cooper’s  attorney  again 
sought  to  have  the  newspaper  and 
Hoover  found  in  contempt  of  court.  In 
another,  the  confrontation  became  the 
subject  of  a  speech  before  400  judges 
and  lawyers  of  the  First  U.S.  Judicial 
District  by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  former 
president  of  CBS  News  and  now  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  request  for  the  contempt  citation 
against  the  newspapers  and  Hoover 
still  holds  and  Judge  Bales  has  now 
ruled  himself  out  of  the  case. 

The  case  w’as  then  put  before  Circuit 
Judge  James  E.  Boyle  of  Sycamore  — 
the  third  judge  in  the  case  —  who  ruled 
himself  out  May  29  because  of  Supreme 
Court  Rule  67. 

It  turned  out  that  a  member  of  the 
newspapers’  legal  counsel’s  law  firm  — 
Peter  DeBruyne  —  is  a  nephew  of  the 
wife  of  Judge  Boyle. 

Judge  Roy  Gulley,  state  courts  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Springfield,  is  expected 
to  assign  a  fourth  judge  to  the  case 
soon. 

• 

New  crimping  unit 

Beach  Manufacturing  has  announced 
the  availability  of  a  new  automatic 
crimping  machine  for  offset  plates. 

This  new  model  #4560-0  is  said  to 
give  offset  newspaper  publishers  the 
opportunity  to  reduce  start-up  time  and 
costs  in  the  preparation  of  their  plates 
for  printing.  The  machine  cycles  in  5 
seconds  and  is  available  in  single  or 
double  width. 
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Press  enclosure  project 
booed  at  Kansas  City  Star 


By  Carla  M.  Rupp 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  quiet 
newspaper  press — except  when  it’s  not 
running. 

But  OSHA — the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970 — ^wants  metro 
presses  quieter  when  they’re  running, 
and  has  caused  newspapermen,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  receive  citations  for 
excessive  pressroom  noise,  to  be  forced 
to  take  drastic  measures. 

“It’s  caused  me  enough  personal 
grief,”  said  Jack  Byers,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  and  safety  director  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

He’s  unhappy,  and  so  are  Star  press¬ 
men,  with  the  press  enclosure  being 
erected  at  the  paper.  The  Star  hired 
almost  all  new  pressmen  a  year  ago 
after  a  work  stoppage,  and  they  are 
known  to  grumble  about  the  enclosure. 

Sure,  they  agree  the  enclosure  will 
lessen  the  noise  w'hen  the  press  is 
running.  But  it  runs  only  2 Vi  hours 
at  various  intervals  in  an  average  day. 
And  when  it’s  not  running,  the  en¬ 
closure  is  “a  hindrance,”  Byers  told 
E&P  in  an  interview. 

“You  present  a  safety  hazard  to 
pressmen  by  taking  them  out  of  view 
of  their  fellow'  workers.  It  does  them 
more  harm  than  good.  But  we  don’t 
have  a  choice.  If  we  didn’t  have  to 
finish,  I  w'ouldn’t,”  he  said. 

On  the  Star’s  noise  project,  one  full 
press  line — a  115  unit,  3  folders — ^w’as 
completed  in  the  past  year,  and  w’ork- 
ers  have  started  on  another  10  unit 
with  2  folders.  “Indication  on  the  one 
line  completed  is  the  press  is  in  com¬ 
pliance  w’ith  90  dBA  by  our  testing 
and  ANPA/RI,”  said  Byers. 

But  OSHA  has  not  been  back  to  the 
Star  for  a  retesting  since  the  paper 
w’as  cited  in  November  1972  for  ex¬ 
cessive  noise.  “I  don’t  want  them  back. 
Let  them  bother  someone  else,”  confided 
Byers,  who  has  had  numerous  visitors 
from  around  the  world  look  at  the 
progi'ess  made  on  the  press  enclosure. 

The  Star  is  over  a  third  of  the  way 
completed  with  its  sound  abatement 
program.  It  w’as  originally  given  two 
years,  but  received  an  18-month  exten¬ 
sion.  “We’re  trying  ver\'  hard  to  abate 
the  problem  and  hopefully  it  w'ill  be 
done  and  we’ll  have  it  behind  us. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  cure  for 
the  problem.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
cure-all  for  anything  in  the  newspaper 
business.” 

Byers  really  does  not  feel  the  press 
enclosure  job  is  feasible, 

“My  feeling  is  we  do  encumber  the 
pressmen  and  place  obligations  on  the 
men.  Without  the  press  enclosures,  the 
pressmen  could  see  the  positions  and 
could  communicate  very  easily  when 
the  press  is  not  running.  Now  their 
vision  is  impaired  and  they  have  diffi¬ 
culty  communicating.” 
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When  Byers  did  an  article  for  E&P 
(November  10,  1973)  he  estimated  the 
project  at  $125,000;  now  he  believes 
(“if  and  w'hen  we  get  completed”)  it 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000. 

“It’s  a  very  time-consuming  job. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  time  to  get  in 
there  and  work  because  it  gets  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  way.”  Some  of  the  methods,  ap¬ 
plications  and  materials  have  been 
changed.  Byers  no  longer  plans  to  use 
convoluted  polyurethane  material,  using 
a  fiberglass  material  instead. 

“Even  though  we  hope  to  have  suc¬ 
cess  in  complying,  I  don’t  believe  press 
enclosures  are  the  most  feasible  or 
what  others  should  do.  You  could  do  a 
better  job  protecting  persons  with 
equipment,  i.e.  ear  muffs,  molded  ear 
plugs.  People  would  much  more  readily 
accept  these  rather  than  have  their 
passage  to  an  area  encumbered.  It’s  a 
heck  of  a  lot  cheaper.  You  can  get  a 
40  dBA  drop  with  ear  muffs,”  said  By¬ 
ers. 

How’ever,  OSHA,  or  the  government, 
doesn’t  accept  hearing  protectors  as  a 
permanent  solution,  but  insists  papers 
first  try  engineering  or  administrative 
controls. 

Hearing  conservation  best 

George  Cashau,  of  ANPA/RI, 
Easton,  Pa.,  told  E&P:  “The  best  so¬ 
lution  for  all  new’spapers  should  be  a 
hearing  conservation  program.” 

The  Star  has  one,  made  available  to 
other  departments.  Hearing  booths 
have  been  set  up,  with  nurses  trained 
to  provide  hearing  tests  free  to  em¬ 
ployes.  Results  can  be  sent  to  audiolo¬ 
gists  as  often  as  employes  want,  and 
then  to  employes’  personal  physicians. 

Hearing  tests  for  those  in  high  noise 
areas  at  the  Star  are  mandatory,  but 
for  others,  optional.  The  service  is 
available  to  all  1,600  people.  A  nurse 
is  on  duty  on  every  shih,  with  an  audi¬ 
ologist  retained  on  a  fee  basis. 

Byers  said,  “I’m  convinced  most  hear¬ 
ing  losses  do  not  occur  in  an  industrial 
environment.  We  find  a  lot  of  young 
people  with  considerable  hearing  loss 
when  they  start  in  the  pressroom.”  He 
blamed  it  on  “their  rock  music,  use  of 
firearms”  and  their  being  perhaps 
veterans  from  wars. 

“Nobody  w'ants  to  physically  or  men¬ 
tally  hurt  anyone.  I’d  do  anj'thing  I  can 
to  clear  up  our  problem.  But  no  one 
has  convinced  me  we  have  hurt  anyone 
at  the  Star,  We’ve  never  deafened  any¬ 
body.  But  I  don’t  know.  People  lose 
part  of  their  hearing  capabilities  with 
age  and  what  they  do  away  from  their 
work,”  he  said.  He  doesn’t  believe  peo¬ 
ple  exposed  between  90  and  100  dBA 
are  overexposed  to  noise. 

Byers  found  the  noise  level  in  the 
wire  room  to  be  between  80-85  dBA. 


ANPA  to  ask  OSHA 
to  allow  ear  plugs 

Bill  Rinehart,  vicepresident  of 
ANPA,  criticizes  the  present  and  pro¬ 
posed  noise  regulations  because  they 
fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  hearing  protective  devices  such  as 
ear  muffs. 

Scientific  advisory  work  indicates,  he 
said,  that  in  all  cases  employes  actually 
have  their  hearing  protected  best  by 
these  hearing  devices. 

Rinehart  will  represent  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  in  a  series  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  starting  June  23  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  presented  by  OSHA,  a  govern¬ 
ment  organization  derived  from  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

With  the  authorization  of  ANPA 
board  of  directors,  ANPA  filed  a  po¬ 
sition  paper  in  December  which  rec¬ 
ommends  to  OSHA  that  the  hearing 
protectors  be  permitted  in  those  proc¬ 
esses  whereby  noise  reduction  was 
either  impossible  or  uneconomical. 
ANPA  filed  on  May  7  to  be  heard  at  the 
June  23  public  meeting. 

“We  are  doing  every'thing  possible  to 
see  that  needless  expenditures  are  not 
required  by  newspapers,  both  large  and 
small,  and  yet  see  that  employes  are 
adequatelv  protected  from  injuries,” 
said  Rinehart. 

“We  think  regulation  (in  noise)  im¬ 
poses  undue  problems  and  difficulty  for 
newspapers  and  many  other  small  busi¬ 
nesses,”  he  said.  Rinehart  said  the  pro¬ 
posed  noise  regulations  inject  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  requirements  and  “are  a 
great  extent  more  restrictive  than  cur¬ 
rent  regulations,” 


The  pressroom  is  the  only  place  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  wireroom,  “I’m  not  really  that 
concerned  about  the  rest  of  the  plant.” 

Hearings  in  Washington,  Atlanta 

With  new  pending  legislation  on 
sound,  George  Cashau  said  it’s  possible 
the  Kansas  City  Star  won’t  meet  sound 
regulations, 

“The  government  doesn’t  feel  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  has  done  enough,” 
said  Cashau.  “But  we  (ANPA/RI)  feel 
they’ve  done  a  good  job  here,”  he  said, 
reached  in  Atlanta,  where  court  hear¬ 
ings  were  being  held  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  (June  10,11)  on  a  case  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  versus  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution.  Results  probably 
won’t  be  known  for  a  month. 

The  Atlanta  newspaper  put  in  “quiet 
rooms”  throughout  the  w’hole  press¬ 
room.  (See  ANPA’s  R.I.  Bulletin,  Au¬ 
gust  8,  1974,  “Quiet,  please — press  run¬ 
ning”)  That  project  cost  $150,000.  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers  were  cited  by  OSHA 
in  1972  amid  a  round  of  complaints. 

Then,  hearings  start  June  23  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  a  government 
clash  between  OSHA  and  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency. 

OSHA  proposed  new  noise  regula¬ 
tions,  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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How  sports  editors 
reacted  to  ethics  code 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Dave  Smith,  Boston  Globe,  Associated 
Press  Sports  Editors  president,  and 
Wick  Temple,  AP  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  both  expressed  surprise  to  E&P 
at  the  way  the  ethics  guidelines  were 
passed  last  week  in  Kansas  City.  (E&P, 
June  7)  In  the  Presidential  suite  of 
the  .-Mameda  Plaza  at  a  hospitality 
party  put  on  by  the  Knnuax  City  Star, 
Temple  said,  “You’ll  witness  a  big  fight 
over  ethics.”  .^nd  a  New  Jersey  sports 
editor  said,  “Yeah,  sports  editors  are  a 
bunch  of  whores.” 

“We  were  very  surprised  at  how  rela¬ 
tively  easy  ethics  passed.  I  think  sports 
editors  are  becoming  more  concerned 
with  their  image  with  the  public.  .-Xnd 
then,  the  .ASNE  and  the  .APME  have 
been  through  ethics,  so  it’s  something 
sports  editors  have  to  do  too,”  said 
Dave  Smith. 

Last  year  at  the  New  York  meeting. 
Norm  Isaacs,  now  editor  of  the  Wil- 
viivgton  \civs  Journal,  criticized  sports 
editors  on  the  ethics  question. 

Remove  temptations 

Chuck  Johnson,  Miltvaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  discussion  at  this  ethics  session, 
said.  “This  last  spring  at  ba.seball 
spring  training,  I  ran  into  a  situation 
that  really  bothered  me.  One  of  the 
clubs  had  a  hospitality  suite.  I  asked 
the  p.r.  man  what  good  he  got  out  of 
the  suite.  He  said  ‘not  much,’  that  the 
writers  didn’t  really  appreciate  it  and 
that  he  had  troubles  with  writers  steal¬ 
ing  bottles  to  their  rooms.  That’s  the 
problem.  You  just  don’t  take  a  drink, 
but  the  whole  bottle.  You  think  the 
clubs  owe  you  something. 

“I  think  as  sports  writers,  we 
should  be  concerned  with  taking  away 
some  of  the  temptation.  My  own  people 
say  ‘Mashed  potatoes  can’t  buy  me.’ 
But  you  just  want  more  and  more,  and 
where  does  it  stop?  I  think  it  stops 
right  here  with  the  sports  editors’.  .An¬ 
other  sports  editor  remarked  he  heard 
a  sports  writer  not  long  ago  say  to  a 
sports  club:  “Only  black  and  white?  It 
only  costs  a  few  cents  more  for  Cutty 
Sark  and  we  could  go  first  cabin.” 

Earl  Cox,  Ixiuisville  Newspapers, 
noted  that  he  finds  the  Churchill  Downs 
entertainment  and  food  spread  “em¬ 
barrassing.” 

.\nd  someone  asked,  “Do  you  pay 
for  even  hotdogs  and  a  cup  of  coffee?” 
It  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  either  drop  money  in  a 
basket  for  the  snacks  or  donate  to  a 
scholarship  fund  for  the  price  of  a 
plane  ticket.  “No  college  is  going  to 
turn  that  down.”  said  Cox,  who  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  F.\.\  has  ruled  sports 
writers  cannot  pay  pro-rata. 

“This  ethics  won’t  affect  us  much,” 


said  Cooper  Rollow,  Chicayo  Tribune. 
“We’re  pretty  clean.  We’ve  always  paid 
our  own  way.”  Rollow,  on  the  Tribune 
for  22  years,  was  echoed  by  Chuck 
Johnson,  on  the  Journal  for  23  years: 
“Times  have  changed.” 

Steve  Burtt,  .McConih  (Miss.)  Enter- 
yrisie- Journal,  said,  “This  won’t  affect 
me  taking  comi)limentary  tickets  in  a 
small  town.  I’ve  never  felt  particularly 
bad  about  it.” 

Chuck  Roames,  Fort  Mi/ers  (Fla.) 
■VcM’.s-Prc.s.s,  a  paper  with  a  strict 
ethics  code  of  its  own,  said,  “I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  people  who 
were  opposed  to  various  proposals  and 
wanted  them  stricken  from  the  notes, 
such  as  striking  out  accepting  alcoholic 
beverages.  .And  sports  editors  objected 
to  paying  for  hot  dogs.  They  still  want 
the  little  goodies.  I’d  like  to  get  the 
freebies,  but  1  work  for  Gannett,  one 
of  the  strictest  in  ethics. 

“The  guidelines  probably  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  affect  anyone.  We’re  saying  all 
these  good  things,  but  will  probably  go 
back  and  do  the  same  things  we’ve 
been  doing.” 

Herb  Clark,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Timeti, 
said,  “We  had  a  guy  eligible  for  major 
league  baseball  scoring  and  we  wouldn’t 
let  him.” 

Dan  Hardesty,  Baton  Rouye  (La.) 
State  Tiniefs:  “Our  three  writers  take 
quite  a  few  trips  with  teams.  But  I 
guess  we’ll  start  making  donations  to 
the  scholarship  funds  of  the  teams.” 

What  about  Curt  Nix,  sports  editor 
of  the  Vieksihury  (Miss.)  Ex'eniny  Poiit, 
who  until  October  had  been  a  coach  at 
Jack.son  High  School  for  11  years?  “I 
can  see  where  ethics  is  needed.  I  can’t 
see  how  on  an  individual  basis  that 
you  can  follow  the  code  down  the  line. 
Idealistically:  yes.  Realistically:  no.  I 
don’t  think  anyone  at  this  meeting  can 
come  back  next  year  and  say  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ethics  to  the  letter.” 

Individual  must  decide 

Dick  Brinster,  Anbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Pres.n,  who  complained  about  ethics, 
said,  “We  can  have  all  the  ethics  dis¬ 
cussions  we  want  to,  hut  what  it  comes 
down  to  is  the  individual  and  his  de¬ 
sires.  But  I  am  against  sports  editors 
scoring.” 

“Would  you  accept  a  color  tv?”  Larry 
Press.  Bakernfield  Californian,  was  a.sk- 
ing.  “Just  because  we  passed  ethics 
guides  doesn’t  mean  a  major  upheaval. 
I  go  to  the  Dodger  Stadium  a  lot  and 
they  always  provide  things  to  eat  in 
the  press  box.  It’s  a  matter  of  the 
economy.  Newspapers  don’t  want  to 
incur  any  added  expenses.  The  reporter 
doesn’t  want  to  pay  for  his  snacks  at 
the  games  —  he  hasn’t  been  paying  for 
them.  It’s  a  problem  for  medium-sized 
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and  smaller  papers. 

“No  paper  wants  to  pay  for  more 
things  now  than  in  the  past.  I  don’t 
want  to  turn  in  a  lot  of  $1.50  tabs,” 
he  said. 

It  was  Bill  Callahan,  sports  infor¬ 
mation  director  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  who  said  that  colleges  have 
always  had  free  pre-game  dinners  as  a 
matter  of  convenience.  “They’re  not 
buying  your  soul  for  a  box  lunch  or 
buffet.” 

Paying  and  cutting  costs? 

How  do  you  see  paying  for  every¬ 
thing  and  at  the  same  time  cutting 
costs?  “That’s  the  publishers’  problem,” 
said  Dan  Hardesty,  sports  editor  at 
the  Baton  Ron  ye  State  Timen,  at  a 
luncheon  where  Will  Grimsley,  .AP  spe¬ 
cial  writer,  gave  a  talk  on  his  recent 
trip  to  China  with  the  U.S.  track  team 
and  five  other  journalists.  Hardesty 
confided  to  those  at  the  roundtable  that 
he  got  another  smoked  turkey  for 
Christmas  from  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  set  of  high-ball  glasses 
from  the  New  Orleans  Saints.  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  want  to  pay  for  those,” 
said  Hardesty. 

Bill  Mohr,  Topeka  Capital-Journal, 
said  about  the  moral-financial  dilemma: 
“Publisher  could  just  cut  two  sports- 
writers.  'riien  he’d  save  money  and  we 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  or  have  to  cover 
so  many  kinds  of  sports.” 

Mohr  added,  more  seriously,  “I  don’t 
feel  —  if  1  go  to  a  football  game  at 
KU  (University  of  Kansas)  or  K-State 
or  the  K.C.  Royals  or  Chiefs  —  that  I 
have  to  pay  for  a  pre-game  meal  in  the 
press  box.  It’s  pretty  silly.  I  feel  these 
clubs  are  doing  this  out  of  friendship 
and  service.  I'm  close  to  these  people. 
They  would  be  insulted  if  I  turned  it 
down  or  wanted  to  pay. 

“.As  a  golf  writer,  I  was  offered  a 
free  meml)ershii)  in  a  country  club — 
that’s  an  $800  initial  fee  I  wouldn’t 
have  had  to  pay.  There  I  saw  a  definite 
conflict  because  they  would  think  they 
would  get  l)etter  treatment,”  said  Mohr. 

Cooper  Rollow,  still  talking  about 
ethics  as  were  most  of  the  125  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention,  told  E&P:  “Nobody 
wants  to  be  thought  of  as  a  freeloader.” 
He  thought  that  was  the  reason  the 
ethics  guidelines  passed  easily. 

People  didn’t  really  do  their  talking 
about  ethics  much  until  later.  .And  as 
Wick  Temple  said,  now  they’re  stuck 
with  the  guidelines.  He  made  it  plain 
they  are  not  rules,  that  there  are  no 
penalties  for  disobeying  any  of  the 
guides. 

In  the  formal  meeting,  it  had  been 
brought  up  that  the  San  Francisco 
Giants  have  until  recently  been  paying 
the  expenses  of  writers  on  the  road, 
but  that  the  Giants  couldn’t  any  longer 
because  the  team  is  going  broke.  Papers 
on  the  West  Coast  were  criticized  for 
allowing  teams  to  subsidize  expenses 
of  staff  members  on  the  road. 

“I  believe  in  curbing  big  things  — 
trips  on  the  road  —  but  how  can  you 
control  little  things  like  accepting  free 
(Continued  on  paye  18) 
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Advertising  scene 

ANCAM  poised  to  pounce 
on  linage  building  ideas 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

For  classified,  today’s  new  idea  can 
often  become  tomorrow’s  new  linage. 

As  the  nation’s  CAMs  gather  at 
Quel)ec’s  Chateau  Frontenac  for  the 
55th  Annual  ANCAM  Conference 
which  runs  from  June  15-19,  upper- 
mo.st  in  their  minds  is  the  hope  that 
they  will  uncover  some  hot  new  ideas 
to  put  Ixifore  their  well  oiled  sales 
staffs  back  home  to  start  the  classified 
juggernaut  moving  back  to  its  tradi¬ 
tional  ])osition  as  the  newspaper’s 
growth  leader. 

After  years  of  surging  growth,  in 
1974,  classified,  a  generally  accepted 
business  barometer,  reflected  the  batter¬ 
ing  it  was  receiving  in  three  major  cat¬ 
egories:  help  wanted,  real  estate  and 
automotive.  For  the  12  months  the  want 
ads  s<|ucaked  by  with  a  mere  0.3% 
revenue  gain,  smallest  of  any  category. 
Thus  far  in  1975  classified  is  running 
al)out  2.5%  below  last  year  but  C.\Ms 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  their  good 
gray  pages  account  for  better  than  $1 
out  of  every  $4  of  total  newspaper  ad 
revenue,  currently  pegged  at  $8  billion 
annually. 

While  the  formal  program  is  built 
around  the  Conference  keynote,  ‘‘Ideas 
To  Grow  On”  sophisticated  ANCAM- 
ERS  regard  these  .sessions  as  the  mere 
tip  of  the  idea  iceberg.  The  bull  ses¬ 
sions  that  run  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  amply  lubricated,  in  this 
case,  with  good  Canadian  grog,  result 
in  a  letting  down  of  the  hair  and  the 
sharing  of  ideas  with  fellow  CAMs  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  go  iKick  home  with  a  brief 
case  full  of  revenue  building  special 
sections,  new  classifications,  rate  gim- 
icks  and  what  have  you.  Thus  classi¬ 
fied  feeds  on  adversity  and,  as  the 
economy  begins  to  swing  upward  and 
normal  classification  growth  takes 
hold  the  want  ads  embellished  with  the 
new  ideas,  again  hit  new  highs. 

Program  chairman  Reginald  Hobson, 
C.\M,  the  Ottoua  (Can.)  Cif/ccn,  has 
not  only  crossed  the  international  bor¬ 
der  for  talent  but  he’s  plucked  some 
experts  from  overseas  like  Ross  Tew, 
of  Ross  Tew  Training  Services  and 
Roz  Hooke,  president  of  Roz  Hooke, 
Ltd.,  l)oth  from  London,  England.  Also 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  ad¬ 
vertising  specialists  for  a  broader 
perspective  on  the  C-A.Ms’  areas  of 
concern  with  speakers  like  Fred  L. 
Prior  who’ll  talk  on  “Interpersonal  Re¬ 
lationships”  and  Rol>ort  Decotret,  an 
economist  who  heads  the  Applied  Re¬ 
search  Centre  of  Ottawa,  whose  topic 
is,  “North  American  Economic  Pat¬ 
terns.” 


While  most  of  the  talks  and  the 
highly  regarded  promotion  exhibits 
where  CAMs  vie  for  the  E&P  Annual 
Awards  are  aimed  at  linage  building, 
a  key  session  will  l>e  devoted  to  an¬ 
other  way  of  achieving  profits,  “Budget¬ 
ing”.  This  feature  will  be  presented 
as  a  seminar  conducted  by  Robert  S. 
Rogers,  CAM,  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers,  Richard  L.  Hare,  director 
of  advertising  and  re.search,  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  George 
D.  Schultz,  CAM,  Rochester  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Ray  Greene,  NAR’s  vicepresident- 
classified  will  unveil  two  new  presenta¬ 
tions:  “Merchandise  &  Leisure  Re¬ 
search  Study”  and  “Voluntary  Phone 
Sales  Training”.  He  is  also  expected  to 
discuss  the  Bureau’s  projected  one  or¬ 
der-one  bill  plan  for  national  classified 
adverti.sers. 

To  bring  the  CAM’s  up  to  date  on 
the  activities  of  the  recently  organized 
National  Association  of  Recruitment 
Advertising  Agencies,  its  president, 
Leonard  S.  Sbrocco,  president  of  Cre¬ 
ative  Recruitment  Advertising,  Inc., 
Chicago,  w'ill  present  “An  Insight  Into 
NARAA”.  Sbrocco  and  other  NAR.4A 
members  are  planning  to  meet,  during 
the  conference,  with  the  newspaper 
members  of  N.AR.4.4’s  Iward  of  advi¬ 
sors  to  discuss  plans  for  expediting 
placement  of  recruitment  advertising  in 
the  nation’s  newspapers. 

• 

Nine  column  paper 
reverts  to  eight 

The  Herald-Diapntch  and  Hunting- 
ton  Advertiser,  Huntington,  W.Va.,  re¬ 
turned  to  an  eight-column  format,  on 
June  2,  after  a  17-year  stint  as  two  of 
the  nation’s  few  nine-column  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Huntington  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  two  newspapers, 
is  a  member  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

It  was  in  1958  that  the  first  four 
units  of  the  company’s  new  Wood 
presses,  housed  in  a  brand  new  addi¬ 
tion  on  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
turned  out  nine-column  editions  on  65- 
inch  newsprint. 

The  retooling  of  these  same  presses 
is  now  complete,  enabling  them  to  han¬ 
dle  the  new  58-inch  newsprint  rolls. 

Conversion  to  eight  columns  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  advertising  purposes.  Most 
news  will  utilize  a  six-column  format, 
and  classified  ads  will  remain  in  a  nine- 
column  format. 


Agreement  reached 
in  patent  suit 

The  appeal  of  Holly  Development 
Company  in  a  patent  infringement  suit 
brought  by  Free/Standing  Stuffer,  Inc. 
against  Holly  has  been  dismissed. 

Gerald  V.  Cleary,  president  of  the 
plaintiff  firm,  said  the  parties  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  amount  of 
damages  and  the  prior  decision  in  U.S. 
District  court,  Chicago,  that  the  patent 
is  valid  and  was  infringed  by  Holly. 

The  case  against  Holly  was  one  of  a 
series  brought  by  Free  Standing  Stuffer 
(advertising  inserts)  on  the  Cleary  pat¬ 
ent.  All  of  the  prior  cases  had  been 
settled  prior  to  trial. 

• 

^Eyes’  donH  have  it 

A  Florida  legislative  committee 
chaired  by  a  funeral  director  buried  a 
bill  to  permit  advertising  of  prescrip¬ 
tion  eyeglasses.  The  sponsor.  Rep. 
Gene  Campbell,  said  he  may  offer  an¬ 
other  bill  next  year  that  would  deal 
with  the  high  cost  of  dying.  Rep.  Gus 
Craig,  St.  Augustine  funeral  director, 
heads  the  House  Rules  Committee. 


Sports  ethics 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


food  in  press  boxes?”  said  Rollow. 

Back  at  the  hospitality  suite,  where 
sports  editors  spent  time  outside  of 
the  two-day  meetings,  some  called  each 
other  “whores”  and  “happy  hookers” 
and  “too  righteous.”  But  they  now  had 
some  guides  to  consider. 

Smith  (Smitty)  Barrier,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  Neu's,  said,  “I  think  the 
comments  made  about  whores  and 
happy  hookers  refer  to  hypothetical 
conditions.  I  think  ethics  is  for  a 
major  league  situation.  It  doesn’t  ap¬ 
ply  to  me.” 

Wil  Kilburger,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  agreed.  “We  have  found  the 
freebies  falling  off.  There’s  a  new 
breed  coming  into  p.r.  They  know 
they’ll  get  the  coverage  from  us  with¬ 
out  the  gifts.” 

Kilburger  said  he  thought  the  big 
deal  about  ethics  this  year  “was  a 
great  to-do  about  nothing.  Why  do  we 
need  all  this  jazz?  Just  because  the 
,APME  did  it?”  He  is  a  harness  racing 
writer. 

“So.  can  you  be  a  little  bit  pregnant?” 
was  a  question  heard  by  more  than 
one  sports  editor,  and  which  was  again 
asked  by  Chuck  Roames,  Fort  Myers 
Xeu's-Press. 

“We  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it,” 
said  Bill  Clark,  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

When  sports  editors  told  various 
stories  regarding  freebies.  Bob  Roesler, 
Xeu'  Orleans  Thnes-Picayune,  said,  “I 
think  the  need  for  self-confession  is 
totally  unnecessary.  Pretty  soon,  we’ll 
be  discussing  whether  we  should  pay 
to  go  to  the  toilet.” 
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The  electronic  publishing  revolution  is  well  underway.  We  started  it 
from  seeds  sown  by  laser  technology.  Crossbred  laser  technology  with 
computer  science.  And  invented  the  Laser-Graph®,  the  first  electronic, 
computerized  laser  imaging  and  laser  plate-making  system.  The  only 
laser  system  actually  in  production  putting  out  newspapers,  every  day. 


Being  responsible  for  a  revolution  is  pretty  heady  stuff.  It's  a  hard  act 
to  follow,  but  we’ve  got  a  handle  on  it:  we’re  totally,  inexorably 
committed  to  the  future  advancement  of  laser  technology  as  the  key  to 
electronic  publishing.  So,  now  that  we’ve  got  a  revolution  going, 
la./  there’s  only  one  way  to  go  .  .  . 


5— LASER  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMSS= 
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GENUS:  Laser-Graph 

The  basic  technology  has  been  mastered  in  the  Laser-Graph.  Computer-controlled  lasers 
are  used  to  scan  a  paste  up  and  image  a  plate,  automatically  processing  a  variety  of 
graphics . . .  positive  or  negative,  line  or  halftone. 

The  information  is  digitized;  the  lasers  are  synchronized.  Everything  is  in  place  for 
the  evolution  of  new  species.  The  genus  Laser-Graph  is  a  double-faceted  invention. 
On  one  face,  a  revolutionary  electronic  letterpress  plate-making  system.  On 
the  other,  a  technological  missing  link ...  the  key  to  new  applications, 
and  the  digital  bridge  to  total  electronic  publishing. 


Laser  Graphic  Systems  Corporation 

. . .  clearly  leading  the  way  in  laser  technology  for  the  publishing 
industry.  First  through  the  revolutionary  invention  of  the 
Laser-Graph.  Now  through  its  evolutionary  developments. 


Laser-Graph  is  the  way  to  go  . . .  the  system  to  get  in  place  now, 
with  the  future  in  mind.  Call  Harold  Evans  to  discuss  the  LGS 
facts  of  revolution  and  evolution. 


First  revolution ...  the  technological  breakthrough  that  mated  lasers  and 
computers  in  the  Laser-Graph.  Now  evolution  ...  the  growth  and 
refinement  of  that  technology  into  a  myriad  of  new  applications  with 
tremendous  ramifications  for  the  entire  world  of  publishing. 


SPECIES  EVOLVED  .  .  . 

The  evolution  of  certain  Laser-Graph  species  is  complete,  in 
production  and  on  the  market  now. 


Letterpress  Plate-Maker 

The  original  Laser-Graph  uses 
three  computer-controlled 
lasers  to  scan  a  paste  up,  scribe 
an  image  of  the  paste-up  on  the 
copper  surface  of  a  Laser-Plate®, 
and  ablate  substrate  material 
from  around  the  copper  image 
to  achieve  relief  depth. 


Multiplexer 

Any  Laser-Graph  system  is  a 
multiplexer.  Slave  units  can  be 
interfaced  with  a  master  unit 
for  simultaneous  duplication 
of  plates. 


Facsimile  Transmission 

A  Laser-Graph  system  can  be 
configured  to  scan  a  paste-up 
at  one  site,  and  through  a 
communications  system  create 
plates  at  remote  sites. 


Graphics  Digitizer 

A  Laser-Graph  system  is  a 
graphics  digitizer,  scanning 
data  for  input  to  a  computer. 


SPECIES  EVOLVING  .  .  . 

The  evolutionary  process  is  always  asymmetrical . . .  developments 
occur  at  different  times.  Laser-Graph  is  at  the  forefront.  But  laser 
imaging  systems  require  both  hardware  —  ours  is  fully  developed  — 
and  related  plate  material  technology  —  which  is  to  come.  We’ve 

PLATE  EXPOSURE  SYSTEMS 


Exposure  of  Offset  Plates 


Electronic  Plate-Maker 

Keystroke-to-plate.  No  paste-up 
and  no  phototypesetting  as  we 
now  know  it.  Laser-Graph 
hardware  is  ready  to  image  a 
plate  directly  from  a  computer. 


processed  all  kinds  of  plates  in  the  laboratory,  and  we  can  give  you 
demonstrations.  But  until  the  plate  chemistry  is  perfect  and  the  entire 
system  is  truly  cost-effective,  we  won’t  consider  the  job  done.  Here’s 
what  we’re  working  on: 

PLATE  IMAGING  SYSTEMS 


Imaging  of  Photopolymer 
Plates 


Exposure  of  Magnesium  or 
Zinc  Plates 


See  for  yourself  at  the  Laser  Graphic  Systems  Booth 
at  the  ANPA  Show  in  Houston  this  June.  ■ 


Imaging  of 

Non-Photographic 

Negatives 
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Crown  reverses  on  Irving 


Deciding  that  ne\vsi)apers  owned  by 
four  Irving-controlled  companies  have 
“complete  autonomy,”  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Supreme  Court  overturned  the 
monopoly  convictions  of  the  firms  on 
June  4. 

The  court,  in  a  41-page  judgement, 
found  no  evidence  that  detriment  to  the 
public  resulted  from  Irving  control  of 
the  newsi)apers. 

The  judgement  said  the  late  Justice 
Albany  Robichaud  erred  in  finding  a 
presumption  in  the  Combines  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  that  “detriment  in  law”  auto¬ 
matically  followed  acquisition  of  the 
newspapers  and  that  there  was  or 
would  be  a  lessening  of  competition 
that  would  be  detrimental. 

The  companies  were  charged  in  1972 
with  operating  a  monopoly  by  control¬ 
ling  all  five  English-language  daily 
newspapers  in  New  Brunswick. 

Justice  Robichaud  convicted  the  com¬ 
panies  July  17,  1974,  and  fined  them  a 
total  of  $i. 50,000.  He  also  ordered  the 
Irving  interests  to  sell  their  two  Monc¬ 
ton  daily  newspapers. 

Involved  were  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.;  New 
Brunswick  Publishing  Ltd.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  evening  T'''nes-Glohe  and  the 
morning  Telegraph-Journal  in  Saint 
John;  Moncton  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
which  publishes  the  Times  and  the 
Transcript;  and  University  Press  of 
New  Brunswick  Ltd.,  which  publishes 
the  Fredericton  Daily  Gleaner. 


The  judgement  said  expert  witnesses 
called  by  the  Crown  testified  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  common-owned  newspapers  to 
function  independently  of  the  owner. 
Examples  were  the  Southam  and  Thom¬ 
son  newspaper  groups  in  Canada. 

“The  evidence  disclosed  a  more  com- 
l)etitive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ac¬ 
quired  newspapers  in  the  areas  of  com¬ 
petition  after  the  acquisition  and  that 
each  paper  operated  independently  of 
each  other.” 

The  decision  said  the  trial  judge  was 
interpreting  the  word  monopoly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictionary  meaning  “and  not 
in  the  restrictive  connotation  of  the 
word  as  defined  in  the  Combines  Act.” 

The  act  broadened  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  include  “substantial  control” 
as  well  as  complete  control  of  a  class  of 
business  and  restricted  its  application 
to  situations  where  such  control  “is  ex¬ 
ercised  or  likely  to  he  exercised  to  the 
detriment  or  against  the  interest  of  the 
public.” 

“With  respect,  the  trial  judge  failed 
to  give  sufficient  attention  to  these  re¬ 
strictive  words,”  the  judgement  said. 
The  appeal  judges  also  said  Crown  wit¬ 
nesses  admitted  they  had  not  studied 
newspaper  conditions  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  “and  knew  nothing  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Irving  newspapers.” 

“Other  Crown  witnesses  established 
the  publisher  and  editors  of  each  paper 
had  complete  autonomy,  w’as  uninflu¬ 


enced  by  the  owner  or  parent  company 
and  the  trial  judge  so  found.” 

Justice  Robichaud  in  his  decision  had 
said  the  purcha.se  of  the  Moncton 
dailies  in  1948  was  “when  and  where 
the  offenses  of  forming  a  monopoly, 
combine-and-or  merger,  as  charged,  ac¬ 
tually  took  place.” 

He  added  his  decision  to  order  the 
sale  of  the  newspapers  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  casting  aspersions  on  the 
(luality  or  fairness  of  the  Moncton 
newspapers  or  their  employees. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Crown  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office  in  Fredericton  said 
Wednesday  that  it  is  ])ossible  that  the 
state  could  appeal  the  latest  decision  in 
the  Canadian  Federal  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  The  spokesman  added,  however, 
that  it  would  be  some  time  before  the 
decision  was  made. 

The  monopoly  charges  were  first 
made  in  December  of  1971  after  two 
years  of  investigation  by  Federal  Com¬ 
bines  officers.  In  1969,  and  again  in 
1971,  documents  were  seized  from  the 
homes  and  offices  of  Irving  executives. 

In  1972,  K.  C.  Irving  left  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  take  up  residence  in  Bermuda. 
At  that  time  his  sons,  James  K.  Irving 
and  Arthur  L.  Irving  each  acquired  a 
40  per  cent  interest  in  the  Saint  John 
Telegraph-Journal  and  the  Evening 
Times-Globe.  The  remaining  10  per  cent 
was  kept  by  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd. 

Another  son,  John  E.  Irving,  ac¬ 
quired  both  the  Moncton  Times  and 
Moncton  Transcript,  as  well  as  the 
Fredericton  Daily  Gleaner. 


!  Consultants  to  Management 
I  on  Executive  Recruitment 


Over  10  years  executive 
recruiting  experience  in  the 
following  areas: 

Newspaper 

Magazines 

Printing 


When  you  need  help  finding  the 
right  individual  in  your 
General  Management.  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical, 
Circulation  and  Editorial  areas, 
call  (312)  693-6171  fora 
no-obligation  and  confidential 
discussion  of  our  services. 


Carl  Young  Bill  Davis  Mike  Walker  Fred  Harms 

PUBLISHING  PUBUSHING  BROADCAST  CATV 

DIVISION  DIVISION  DIVISION  DIVISION 


Ron  Curtis  Q  Company 
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BUY  THE  FINEST 
SOLID-STATE  XENON  LIGHTING 
PLUS  OUR  NEW  SOLID-STATE  DUAL 
RANGE  INTEGRATOR 
AT  A  PRICE' THAT  CANT  BE  MATCHED! 


Super  Xenolume  Lights 
with  aM  new  Beritey  Ascot 
Duai-Range  integrator 

If  you’ve  always  wanted  Xenon  lighting  but  felt 
it  was  too  expensive,  this  is  the  opportunity 
you’ve  been  waiting  for. 

Super  Xenolume-a  low  cost,  high  quality, 
solid-state  xenon  camera  light.  Includes  6KW 
Super  Xenolume  power  supply  with  push 
button  voltage  regulation  and  either  two  24" 
or  four  12"  lights. 

Fast,  powerful,  full  spectrum  xenon  light  for 
the  finest  color  separations  and  quality  black 
and  white. 

New  Berkey  Ascor  Dual  Range  Integrator— 

Without  doubt,  the  finest  integrator  ever  made 
at  this  remarkable  low  price.  Tremendous 
versatility.  Dual  range  sensitivity.  Accurately 
measures  and  controls  exposure  times  from 
very  low  to  very  high  light  levels  such  as  used 
for  color  separation  masking  to  camera  and 
plate  making  applications. 

The  end  result  is  consistent  exposures -always 
right  on  the  button.  Less  waste¬ 
less  makeovers. 


25-15  50th  Street, 
Woodside,  N.Y.  11377 


‘Introductory  Price  good  only  May  15-July  15. 1975 

Super  Xenolume 

Super  Xenolume 

2  Light  System 

$1495. 

4  Light  System 

$1695 

Model  1101-71 

Model  1101-70 

Berkey  Ascor  Dual  Range 

Berkey  Ascor  Dual  Range 

Integrator 

399 

Integrator 

399 

Model  1415-30 

$1894. 

Model  1415-30 

$2094. 

Now— yours  for  only 

$1595. 

Now— yours  for  only 

$1795. 

SEE  US  AT  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION 


Behavioral  dynamics  stressed 
in  front-end  conversion 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

Newsroom  executives  not  versed  in 
the  behavioral  psychology'  dynamics 
that  occur  when  newsrooms  go  all-elec¬ 
tronic  should  immerse  themselves  in 
the  learning  curve  experiences  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers. 

Recently  the  Sunpajiers  went  on/ 
stream  with  five  Harris  corporation 
2500/50  “integrated  editing  and  com¬ 
position  systems.”  (See  systems  sche¬ 
matics.) 

Newsroom  staffers,  according  to 
Charles  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  morning  paper,  experi¬ 
ence  a  code  of  behavior  when  going  to 
an  all-electronic  method  of  creating  and 
processing  copy.  Tait  said  the  stages 
are:  anticipation  with  fear;  then  dis¬ 
belief;  proceeding  to  a  high  on  the 
new  technology  after  a  short  time  span 
with  the  new  system;  then  disillusion- 


Donald  H.  Patterson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  began  in  1973  a 
number  of  programs  including  the 
establishment  of  a  News/ Technical 
committee.  The  committee  was  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  in  order  to  equalize  the  tech¬ 
nical  inexperience  of  the  newsmen. 
Patterson  had  earlier  in  his  planning 
appointed  Louis  J.  Franconeri,  a  for¬ 
mer  ANPA  production  specialist,  to 
his  staff, 

Franconeri  was  made  chairman  of 
the  News/ Technical  committee  which 
had  been  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
selecting,  developing,  and  implementing 
the  front-end  conversion  program.  (See 
E&P,  June  1,  1974). 

The  committee  devoted  a  major  part 
of  its  effort  in  developing  what  can  be 
described  now  as  the  Sunpapers 


PERT  program.  “PERT”  is  an  acro¬ 
nym  for  program  evaluation  and  re¬ 
view  technique. 

Met  99% -established  goals 

The  master  plan  (PERT)  along  with 
a  rigid  adherence  to  scheduled  meet¬ 
ings  and  strong  internal  communica¬ 
tions,  permitted  the  committee  to  meet 
the  deadlines  and  budget  targets  within 
one  percent  of  established  goals. 

In  addition  to  the  newsroom  conver¬ 
sion  program  Franconeri  monitored  the 
construction  and  implementation  of  a 
new  scanner  terminal  room,  a  Harris 
2200  terminal  room,  a  computer  room 
for  the  2500/50  system,  an  APS  4-100 
room,  and  a  new  dark  room.  These 
separate  projects  were  orchestrated  for 
the  eventual  conversion  to  a  “total” 
on/line  production  system. 

When  planning  for  the  training  of 
the  newsroom  staff  the  committee 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  behavioral 
psychology  than  technical  explanation. 
The  assistant  managing  editors,  Ernie 
Imoff  and  Dan  Donahue,  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  papers  wrote  a  train¬ 
ing  manual  that  was  used  in  the  formal 
classroom  training  sessions. 

Formal  classroom  sessions 

Prior  to  the  classroom  sessions  two 
VDTs  were  made  available  to  the  staff. 
The  classroom  sessions  were  arranged 
so  that  members  of  the  copy,  news,  and 
foreign  desks  were  given  11  hours  of 
formal  training  in  a  period  of  three 
classroom  days,  while  reporters  had  7 
hours  of  training  in  Dvo  classroom 
days.  The  hands-on  training  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  use  of  20  VDTs 
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ment ;  followed  by  partial  rejection,  and 
finally  the  ultimate  re-bounce  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  new  electronic  approach. 

The  dynamics  of  the  change-over 
have  been  catalogued  and  analyzed  by 
Tait  and  now  the  fine  tuning  process 
is  under  way.  The  scenario  that  will 
probably  evolve  from  this  fine  tuning 
will  intertwine  the  newly  discovered 
electronic  capabilities  with  the  novel 
eccentricities  of  the  front-end  systems. 

76  VDTs  in  newsroom 

The  Sun  installation  is  the  largest 
operational  front-end  and  composition 
system  on  the  East  Coast.  There  are  76 
VDTs  in  the  combined  morning  and 
evening  newsroom  with  approximately 
290  staffers  now  logging  time  on  the 
electronic  system. 

The  programs  that  brought  about  tbe 
all-electronic  newsroom  were  initiated 
back  in  1973  and  1974  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunpapers. 
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and  hard  copy  printouts  for  review  of 
individual  progress. 

A  week  after  training  the  staffers 
were  producing  copy  on/line  for  the 
three,  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  There  was  some  slippage 
in  the  beginning  but  in  a  period  of  12 
weeks  the  290  staff  members  achieved 
total  conversion. 

Managers  during  the  transitional 
stages  explained  copy  flow  procedures 
which  aided  in  reducing  some  fear  that 
existed  in  the  early  stages. 

The  ratio  of  staff  members  to  termi¬ 
nals  is  as  follows:  reporters  (4:1), 
news  and  foreign  desks  (2:1),  and  at 
the  copy  desk  (1:1).  Reporters  are  free 
to  use  terminals  locat^  in  any  area 
of  the  newsroom  should  the  VDT  in 
their  particular  area  be  occupied.  Re¬ 
porter  terminals  are  on  swivel  (359 
degrees)  tables  and  bolted  to  the  floor. 

Overall  editing  improved 

Now  that  the  newsroom  staff  has 
been  on/line  with  the  all-electronic 
system,  Tait  commented  that  not  only 
has  the  quality  of  copy  improved  but 
also  the  overall  editing.  The  staffers, 
he  said,  are  satisfied  with  the  12  line 
screen  of  the  Harris  1500  A  terminal. 

Some  minor  system  changes  were 
made  during  the  installation  program 
including  the  placement  of  two  VDTs 
in  the  composing  room  for  the  page 
make-up  editors.  As  a  result  of  a  copy 
flow  analysis  the  19  wire  service  lines 
will  go  into  three  2500/50  computer 
systems  rather  than  the  two  computer 
systems  as  originally  planned. 

Tait,  when  reflecting  on  what  other 
newspaper  executives  might  be  aware 
of  when  planning  their  front-end  in¬ 
stallations,  listed  the  following  items. 

With  respect  to  the  layout  of  the 
newsroom  and/or  computer  room,  plan 
for  more  space  than  you  expect  to  use; 
consider  static  control  with  the  use  of 
special  floor  covering;  position  system 
warning  lights  for  staffers  so  that  sig¬ 
nals  can  be  seen  indicating  system 
status;  consider  the  use  of  Halon  fire 
protection  systems;  be  sure  a  voltage 
survey  is  performed ;  keep  in  mind  that 
disc  storage  systems  sometimes  have  a 
large  percentage  of  program  space 
occupying  what  appears  to  be  sufficient 
space  for  your  own  copy. 

Franconeri,  the  newly  appointed 
Director  of  Operations,  plans  to  put 
on/line  in  the  near  future  the  Harris 
2200  terminals  and  later  the  Harris 
2500/60  classified  program. 

In  reviewing  the  developments  to 
date,  Franconeri  said,  that  the  plan¬ 
ning  environment,  the  alleviation  of 
fear  of  the  staffers,  and  understanding 
the  copy  flow  process  under  the  all- 
electronic  system,  are  the  major  points 
to  high  light  when  converting. 

Each  phase  of  the  total  systems  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  modular  in  design  with 
the  eventual  goal  of  achieving  pagina¬ 
tion. 

“The  all-electronic  system  has  to  be 
one  of  the  best  investments  any  pub¬ 
lisher  can  make,”  commented  Franco¬ 
neri. 
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Reporters  at  work  in  the  combined  newsroom  and  using  the  Harris  1500  A  terminal 
positioned  on  the  swivel  table. 
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Baltimore  Sunpapers  Portable  VDT  linked 
Guild  get  new  pact  to  OCR  converter 

The  Baltimore- Washington  Newspa-  Teleram  Communications  corpora- 
per  Guild  unit  at  the  Baltimore  Sun-  tion  announces  that  in  May  the  Tele¬ 
papers  approved  a  three-year  contract  ram  P-1800  Portable  Terminal  was 

on  June  5.  successfully  used  to  transmit,  via  tele- 

Similar  to  one  offered  by  manage-  phone  data  communications,  a  message 

ment,  the  agreement  provides  for  an  to  a  Graphic  Products  Corporation 

eventual  $74-a-week  pay  raise  for  the  model,  212  OCR  Teleprint  at  The  Hart- 

most  experienced  members  of  the  800-  ford  (Conn.)  Times.  The  transmission 

member  Guild.  A  cost-of-living  increase  covered  a  distance  approximately  130 

of  not  more  than  4%  would  be  trig-  miles  over  dial-up  telephone  lines, 

gered  into  effect  during  the  third  year  This  process  enabled  the  capturing 
of  the  contract  if  cost  of  living  in  the  of  the  original  reporter’s  keystroke  by 

area  had  risen  by  more  than  7%  be-  making  OCR  scanner  copy  available 

tween  June,  1976  and  June,  1977.  Top  without  the  need  for  retyping.  The 

salaries  presently  are  $326  a  week.  Teleram  P-1800  permits  editing,  stor- 

The  guild  members  will  vote  to  ratify  age,  and  transmission  of  copy  to  most 

or  reject  the  offer.  computer  systems  and  peripheral  de- 

The  Sunpapers  were  recently  con-  vices, 
verted  to  an  all-electronic  newsroom  Teleram  units  are  in  use  at  a  number 
system  that  permits  use  of  VDTs.  of  papers. 
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Front-end  systems 


Harmony  or  conflict  for 
man-machine  relationship? 


By  James  J.  Barrett 

“Front-end  systems,”  employinp  OCR 
and/or  video  display  terminals  in  news¬ 
rooms  and  classified  advertising  tele¬ 
phone  rooms  offer  newspapers  great 
opportunities  .  .  .  and,  some  say,  create 
new  problems  even  greater  than  those 
they  solve. 

Their  advocates  claim  such  systems 
speed  preparation,  cut  costs,  advance 
deadlines,  define  responsibilities,  en¬ 
hance  creati\nty,  improve  customer 
service  and,  in  nearly  every  way,  im¬ 
prove  both  the  product  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  line. 

But  some  critics  claim  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  can  confuse,  frustrate,  hamper 
performance,  inhibit  creativity,  waste 
time  and  money,  lose  information, 
alienate  customers  and,  in  nearly  every 
way,  impair  both  the  product  and  the 
l)ottom  line. 

The  trade  press  is  full  of  tales  of 
both  the  triumphs  and  the  tribulations 
of  those  who  have  adopted  such  sys¬ 
tems,  but  the  crucial  question  “Why  is 
there  such  a  sharp  split  m  opinions?” 
often  remains  unanswered.  As  these 
systems  make  such  good  sense  on  pa¬ 
per,  why  should  their  efficacy  be  in 
question? 

In  one  brief  article  we  make  no 
pretentions  to  being  able  to  e.xplore 
every  possibility  or  examine  every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  but  we  can  isolate  several 
facets  for  discussion  which  seem  to 
cover  most  cases.  In  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  you  probably  will  recognize  dif¬ 
ficulties  you  have  experienced  in  your 
own  newspaper  or  have  heard  are  being 
encountered  elsewhere. 

Human  engineering 

The  first  subject  for  examination  is 
the  human  engineering  within  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Have  operating  procedures,  cod¬ 
ing,  formating,  keyboard  layout,  etc. 
been  designed  with  the  user  in  mind? 
If  not,  and  they  were  designed  instead 
for  the  convenience  of  engineers,  pro¬ 
grammers  and  software  developers, 
they  probably  will  obstruct  those  who 
must  use  them.  The  users’  protestations 
as  they  are  told  in  some  cases  to  “work 
around”  these  obstructions  are  inevit¬ 
able  and,  indeed,  are  justified. 

To  help  avert  such  a  condition,  get 
all  the  input  you  can  from  journalists, 
classified  advertising  people  and  any 
others  who  will  be  using  the  system 
lieforo  responsibility  is  turned  over  to 
programming  and  systems  people. 
Then,  liefore  operating  decisions  are 
“cast  in  concrete”,  let  these  users  try 
them  out  and  offer  suggestions  for  im- 
provejnent.  Even  if  your  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  already  is  installed,  pay  heed.  You 
may  find  ways  to  improve  the  system. 


After  all,  w’ho  knows  more  about  a  sys¬ 
tem’s  relative  ease  or  difficulty  of  op¬ 
eration  than  those  who  use  it? 

Frequently,  even  a  well  designed  sys¬ 
tem  runs  into  resistance  for  reasons 
which,  in  terms  of  the  system  itself, 
would  seem  to  be  inexplicable.  Not 
least  among  these  is  the  difficulty  many 
people  experience  in  converting  from 
their  good  old  “rough  ’n  tough”  manual 
typewriter  to  a  sensitive  electric  key¬ 
board  whose  sole  objective  seems  to  be 
their  undoing.  Only  someone  who  has 
made  that  transition  can  appreciate 
the  trauma  experienced  when  any  and 
every  motion  of  hand  or  finger  is  pro¬ 
ducing  potentially  “live”  work  but  the 
“trigger  happy  keyboard”  just  can’t  be 
stopped  from  firing  off  characters  every 
time  a  finger  brushes  over  the  keys. 
Add  to  this  the  extra  mental  effort  re¬ 
quired  when  one  is  learning  a  new 
method  and  you  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  enthusiasm  you  were 
anticipating  may  be  a  long  time  in 
coming. 

The  modest  cost  of  renting  electric 
typewriters  for  a  couple  of  months  be¬ 
fore  the  new  system  is  installed  may 
pay  big  dividends  in  helping  to  ease 
the  transition  of  those  who  are  “mar¬ 
ried”  to  their  manual  models.  To  those 
already  enmeshed  in  this  particularly 
difficult  problem,  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance  on  all  sides  are  required. 

Human  feelings  about  change 

Then,  too,  those  responsible  for  im¬ 
plementing  change  should  recognize 
that,  in  most  of  us,  there  exists  a  de¬ 
gree  of  inherent  resistance  to  change. 
Usually  it  stems  from  apprehension 
about  our  own  capacity  to  cope  with 
altered  demands.  It’s  simply  there;  we 
are  all  only  more  or  less  subject  to  it. 
Despite  all  logic  to  the  contrar>’,  this 
resistance  erodes  very  slowly  unless  it 
is  recognized  and  skillfully  dealt  with. 
“The  ways  I  know  are  the  best  ways,” 
is  the  unspoken  creed  of  this  school  of 
thought. 

Because  those  who  feel  this  w’ay  may 
l>e  in  all  other  respects  among  the  best 
in  their  field,  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  understand  this  condition  in 
order  to  be  able  to  respond  and  over¬ 
come  it.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  the 
direst  predictions  will  be  “proven  true” 
when,  during  the  first  weeks  or  even 
months  of  operation,  men  and  machines 
fail  to  perform  in  beautiful  harmony 
.  .  .  even  though  the  discordant  notes 
may  be  struck  by  people  rather  than 
the  glittering  new  system  on  which  you 
have  lavished  so  much  time,  effort  and 
money. 

For  those  who  are  considering  a 


front-end  system  but  have  not  yet 
reached  firm  decisions,  we  recommend 
“the  broadest  possible  involvement”  by 
those  who  later  will  be  using  it.  In 
many  cases,  they  w’ill  be  in  a  position 
to  make  important  contributions.  Then, 
having  taken  part  in  the  decisions,  they 
will  feel  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
consequences.  In  all  cases  they  will 
benefit  from  having  an  overview; 
learning  of  limitations  which  cannot  be 
overcome  and  must  be  accepted;  and 
determining  at  first  hand  the  many 
benefits  to  them  offered  by  the  new 
system. 

Coding  and  systems  control 

One  of  the  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  reasons  for  difficulty  during  sys¬ 
tems  conversions  concerns  coding  and 
the  various  other  means  one  employs 
to  control  the  system.  Even  well  de¬ 
signed  coding  is  something  new  and 
different  to  be  learned  and  used. 
Thought  streams  which  formerly 
flowed  steadily  into  the  creation  of  in- 
tere.sting,  well  written  stories  told  in 
short,  declarative  sentences,  are  in 
some  cases  punctuated  by  the  need  to 
insert  “traffic  controlling”  information. 

A  torrent  of  thought  is  interrupted 
momentarily  to  enter  a  code  or  by 
other  demands  made  by  the  system. 
Will  the  torrent  resume  or  begin  again 
as  a  trickle,  its  inertia  lost? 

The  Classified  Ad  counselor  has  a 
good  idea  which  will  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  the  ad  being  taken  over  the 
phone.  Possibly  this  may  lead  to  more 
insertions  as  well.  But  right  now  a 
coding  instruction  is  required.  Briefly, 
that  requirement  dominates.  Can  the 
earlier  thought  be  put  back  together 
quickly  enough  or  has  a  moment’s 
hesitation  lost  the  opportunity? 

We  all  have  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  resuming  the  tale  we  were  telling 
after  being  distracted.  “Where  was 
I?”,  we  ask,  or  “What  was  it  I  was 
saying?”.  A  reasonable  question  we 
well  might  ask  ourselves  is,  “Why  is  it 
that  we  expect  journalists  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  people  to  be  that  much 
smarter  than  the  rest  of  us?” 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  many  peo¬ 
ple  experience  in  achieving  command 
over  new  systems,  control  over  them 
must  be  eased  into  the  near  conscious; 
in  effect  establishing  habit  patterns  for 
journalists,  editors,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  counselors  and  all  who  employ  such 
systems.  When  “systems  controlling  in¬ 
structions”  are  keyed  with  the  same 
facility  as  text  or  numbers,  all  of  the 
intellect  once  more  is  made  available 
for  writing  the  story,  editing  the  copy 
or  selling  the  ad. 

Marginal  skills 

Another  condition  presents  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  even  more  difficult  problem. 
This  occurs  among  those  whose  typing 
skills  were  marginal  to  begin  with. 
Under  the  old  method  this  may  have 
hampered  performance  but  that  reality 
was  faced  in  relative  solitude.  Now  the 
new  system  places  them  in  the  spot¬ 
light’s  glare  every  time  they  sit  down 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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PUTTING  THE  FLEXIBLE  WORKWEEK  TO  WORK 


A  tool  for  increasing  productivity 
in  the  daily  newspaper  business 


By  Kenneth  E.  Wheeler 

Today’s  economy  is  one  of  inflated 
prices,  decreased  advertising  revenues, 
and  general  uncertainties  about  the 
future.  Most  North  American  newspa¬ 
pers  are  searching  for  ways  to  reduce 
newsprint  costs,  increase  productivity, 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  keep 
the  bottom  line  black.  But  how  much 
increased  cost  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
advertisers  and  readers  is  an  extremely 
delicate  problem.  More  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  are  turning  to  a  new  technique, 
a  technique  which  has  the  capability  of 
increasing  productivity  and  saving  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  at  the  same  time:  the 
flexible  workweek. 

One  newspaper  that  is  utilizing  this 
concept  is  the  Toronto  Star,  Canada’s 
largest,  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  .')0{),0()0,  a  Saturday  sale  number¬ 
ing  about  775,000,  and  no  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  Wheeler  Associates,  Inc.  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  working  closely  with  the  Star  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  installing  a  flexible,  rear¬ 
ranged  workweek  in  many  areas  of 
the  paper. 

Upon  completion,  the  effect  of  this 
new  w'orkweek  will  be  recognized  not 
only  for  its  role  in  improving  employee 
morale  but  in  the  savings  of  many  dol¬ 
lars  as  well. 

The  Star  became  interested  in  the 
concept  some  three  years  ago  and 
shortly  thereafter  experimented  with  it 
on  the  night  shift  in  the  Press  Room. 
Success  was  realized  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  reduction  of  overtime 
and  the  enablement  of  a  third  day  off 
for  pressmen  each  week.  Employees  in 
other  departments  appreciated  the 
.somewhat  enviable  position  of  that 
third  day  off  and  requested  the  matter 
be  looked  into.  This  resulted  in  the 
study  by  Wheeler  Associates  to  deter¬ 
mine  Iwth  operational  and  economic 
feasibility  involved  in  instituting  such 
a  system  throughout  the  company.  Al¬ 
though  here  its  still  a  long  road  before 
complete  implementation,  results  to 
date  are  most  gratifying. 

Initially  the  unions  were  skeptical, 
especially  when  told  that  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  could  offset  costs.  Ordinarily, 
to  increase  productivity  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  more  with  the  same  work 
force  or  produce  the  same  volume  with 
less  manpower.  However,  union  co-op- 


Kenneth  E.  Wheeler  is  president  of 
Wheeler  Associates  Inc.,  a  management 
consulting  firm  in  Lowell,  Massachu¬ 
setts  which  specializes  in  work  simpli¬ 
fications,  cost  control,  system  design, 
and  work  measurement. 


eration  has  been  excellent  because  peo¬ 
ple  aren’t  expected  to  work  harder, 
take  home  less  pay,  or  work  long,  fa¬ 
tiguing  hours.  Productivity  increases — 
especially  in  the  newspaper  business — 
can  be  gained  by  using  the  flexibility 
of  the  rearranged  workweek  to  improve 
matching  of  staff  to  the  workload. 

Prior  to  examination  of  the  results, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  reader  really 
understands  what  a  flexible  workweek 
is.  The  concept  began  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  four-day  workweek  in 
many  Eastern  United  States  companies. 
The  term  itself — four-day  workw’eek — 
is  a  misnomer  with  3-,  4-,  5-day,  or 
even  a  combination  of  such  weeks  often 
being  utilized,  the  type  of  workweek 
depending  on  the  individual  require¬ 
ments  of  a  company  and  its  employees. 
Often  it  is  desirable  to  use  “flextime” 
or  variations  in  shift  hours  from  day 
to  day  to  accomplish  the  objective.  It 
should  be  understood  that  any  four- 
day,  rearranged,  or  flexible  workweek 
does  not  necessarily  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  weekly  hours  of  any  individual 
or  shift.  Only  twenty  percent  of  the 
companies  using  these  schedules  have 
reduced  their  hours;  thus,  a  40-,  35-, 
or  32-hour  week  can  be  “rearranged”  so 
that  the  employee  can  fulfill  his  work 
commitment  in  less  than  five  days. 

It  is  found  that  the  concept  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  changing 
methods,  simplifying  work,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  costs — all  of  which  are  aimed  at 
improving  efficiency.  These  things  are 
done  every  day  without  a  flexible  work¬ 
week  but  selling  such  programs  and  im¬ 
provements  often  is  a  major  task  be¬ 
cause  the  employee  is  not  getting  any 
tangible  benefit.  The  degree  of  em¬ 
ployee  co-operation  changes  dramat¬ 
ically,  through,  when  you  offer  more 
leisure  time  with  no  decrease  in  pay. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
Star  was  to  insure  economic  feasibility 
and  management  adopted  a  policy  of 
allowing  flexible  workweeks  only  if 
they  could  be  installed  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  company.  Accomplishing 
this  involves  detailed  study  to  increase 
and  sustain  productivity  and  to  prevent 
any  deterioration.  To  be  sure,  in  some 
areas  it  is  just  not  possible  to  obtain 
adequate  coverage  and  quality  control 
without  the  addition  of  man-hours. 
However,  such  costs  can  be  more  than 
offset  by  productivity  increases  which 
reduce  overtime,  premium  pay,  ab¬ 
senteeism,  etc. 

To  illustrate  by  example,  consider  in 
a  Composing  Room  the  requirement  for 
considerable  amounts  of  pre-  and  post¬ 
shift  overtime  to  meet  deadlines.  By  a 
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bit  of  shrewd  scheduling,  shifts  can  be 
overlapped  at  the  crucial  hours  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  additional  man-hours — on  a 
straight-time  basis. 

Another  area  ripe  for  improvement 
is  those  departments  which  heretofore 
have  had  to  cope  wwth  peak  periods  of 
production  by  additional  staff,  over¬ 
time,  part-timers,  or  a  combination  of 
these.  Careful  scheduling — using  a 
flexible  workweek  —  can  and  does 
smooth  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the 
workload  by  prudently  matching  man¬ 
hours  to  workload  and  improving  uti¬ 
lization  of  both  people  and  equipment. 
Non-priority  work,  pre-dates,  etc.  can 
be  assigned  on  a  more  realistic  basis 
to  fill  valleys  and  by  so  doing  take 
pressure  off  the  peaks. 

Most  department  heads  know  of 
these  situations  but  just  have  not  been 
in  a  position  to  take  effective  action  to 
correct  them.  With  the  help  of  a  flexible 
workweek,  they  can  be  armed  with  the 
necessary  tool  to  do  just  this — and 
without  jeopardizing  the  management/ 
employee  relationship. 

After  careful  preparation  and  plan¬ 
ning,  the  Star  recently  introduced  the 
flexible  workweek  in  the  Press  Room 
of  its  Rotogravure  Plant.  All  shifts  are 
involved  and  employees  agreed  to  a 
continuous  press  operation  through 
meal  and  coffee  breaks  by  staggered 
scheduling.  This  one  concession  im¬ 
proved  productivity,  increased  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  with  no  additional  cost. 
With  the  exception  of  ironing  out  some 
minor  difficulties,  the  pressmen  and  the 
company  are  satisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  Stereotype  night  shift  is  also  on 
a  trial  fiexible  workweek.  Again,  by 
overlapping  shifts  and  careful  man¬ 
loading,  the  department  added  no  per¬ 
sonnel  and  is  cutting  overtime  and  pre¬ 
mium  pay  in  the  process. 

The  Star  is  a  people-oriented  com¬ 
pany  and  expects  that  its  managers  and 
employees  would  be  happy  with  any 
new  program.  Therefore,  installing  a 
fiexible  workweek  program  on  a  trial 
basis,  usually  three  or  six  months,  is 
mandatory.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
entire  program  can  be  reviewed  from 
an  economic  and  operational  standpoint 
and  employee  morale  as  well. 

• 

Name  misspelled 

Roy  Steinfort’s  name  was  misspelled 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  report  of 
his  promotion  to  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  the  Associated 
Press’s  broadcast  services. 
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We  took  a  great  offset  press  . . .  the  Litho- 
matic  .  .  .  and  supercharged  it  for  pure 
action. 


Compacted  it  so  it  takes  less  floor  space. 

Reduced  web  width  to  a  range  between 
55  and  62  inches. 


And  offer  a  choice  of  four  cutoffs;  21-1/2” 

.  22-3/64"(560  mm.) . . . 22-3/4". .  23-9/ 1 6” 

The  result  is  the  Lithomatic  H,  a  70,000 
pph  press  ideally  suited  to  today’s  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper. 

•  Unmatched  color  flexibility  with  the 
use  of  color  cylinders  or  color  coup¬ 
les  ..  .  no  need  to  add  extra  units 
just  to  gain  more  color  capacity. 

•  Patented  Wood-Hoe  Ink  Pump  Sys¬ 
tem  with  automatic  controls  ...  no 
need  for  ink  fountains. 
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•  Exclusive  Jet  Air  Water  Motion 


•  Continuous  bearer-to-bearer  design 

The  Lithomatic  I.  From  bed-plate  up 
the  rugged,  no-frills,  completely  depend¬ 
able  offset  press  the  modern  paper  de¬ 
mands.  Exceptional  performance.  Excep¬ 
tional  value. 


We  have  complete  specs  to  give  you  all 
the  details. 


And  paint  if  you’d  like  racing  stripes 


ifitwereacar  || 
wre'd  give  it  racing  stripes 

WOOD  -  HOE  II 


Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 

333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  N.J.  08846 
201-469-6600 
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ECRM’s  new  7600 
multi-terminal  input 
and  editing  system. 
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UnparallelecI  flexibility 
and  a  price 
more  newspapers 
can  afford. 


The  7600  can  be  easily  expanded 
according  to  your  automation  timetable 
and  budget.  You  can  add  additional  ter¬ 
minals  in  the  newsroom  or  classified 
department.  You  can  add  a  slave  OCR 
scanner  or  a  complete  stand-alone  OCR 
system.  You  can  input  wire  service 
data  signals  or  add  a  complete  stand- 


At  last— an  advanced  copy  processing 
system  designed  and  priced  to  meet 
the  needs  of  small  to  medium-size 
newspapers.  ECRM's  new  7600  offers 
an  expandable  approach  to  complete 
newsroom  and  classified  automation.  It 
includes  all  the  capabilities  of  the  large 
newspaper  systems  for  less  than  half  the 
cost.  You  get  a  PDP-1 1  computer— a 
proven  workhorse  in  the  newspaper 
industry  for  years.  You  get  rapidly 
accessible  RK-1 1  disc  drives  with 
storage  capacity  for  4.8  million  charac¬ 
ters.  And  you  get  the  same  advanced 
video  display  terminal  design  that  goes 
into  the  most  expensive  systems.  In 
short,  you  get  a  system  specially 
designed  to  simplify  and  streamline 
composition  input  and  editing  jobs. 


alone  storage  and  retrieval  system  cap 
able  of  accommodating  any  number  of 
high  and  low  speed  wires.  You  can 
increase  disc  storage,  add  magnetic 
tape  storage,  and  install  a  paper  tape 
reader  for  input. 

Output  offers  the  same  flexibility.  You 
can  output  on  paper  tape,  magnetic 
tape  or  directly  on-line  to  your  typeset¬ 
ting  production  system.  The  7600  is 
compatible  with  the  production  equip¬ 
ment  in  use  today  and  it  can  be  easily 
modified  to  meet  your  future  needs. 

If  you’re  investigating  ways  to  reduce 
costs  and  streamline  operations  you 
ought  to  investigate  the  7600.  Call  or 
write  for  complete  details. 

ECRM. 

The  first  name  in  OCR. 
Now  the  complete  source 
for  all  your  copy 
processing  needs. 


ECRM’s  new  Model  4400 
slave  scanner — one  of 
several  OCR  options.  The 
7600  is  compatible  with  all 
AUTOREADER  systems. 


ECRM’s  Model  9100  wire 
service  storage  and 
retrieval  system — one  of 
two  wire  service  copy 
processing  options. 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


REGIONAL  OFFICES 
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What  the  year  2000 
holds  for  newspapers 


Book  reviews 


Compact  history 
of  journalism 
in  profs’  books 


“The  electronic  newspaper  will  be 
available  both  for  selective  reading  on 
the  video  screen  and  for  selective  print¬ 
out  at  the  home  or  office  receiver,”  is 
one  of  the  predictions  for  the  year  2000 
made  by  John  Cowles,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company. 

Cowles  is  one  of  14  top  business,  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  leaders  asked 
by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company’s 
North  Central  home  office  to  predict 
what  the  world  will  be  like  in  25  years’ 
time. 

These  predictions  were  sealed  in  a 
time  capsule  in  the  lobby  of  North  Cen¬ 
tral  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  during  cere¬ 
monies  June  6  commemorating  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  100th  anniversary.  The  capsule 
will  be  opened  in  the  year  2000  when 
the  predictions  will  be  checked  against 
actual  experience. 

In  discussing  the  future  of  printed 
communications,  Cowles  said: 

“I  see  at  least  four  basic  trends  in 
the  communications  business  in  this 
countrj’  in  the  next  25  years: 

“The  first  trend  is  toward  easier 
entry  into  the  business.  In  print,  new 
composition  and  printing  technology 
will  encourage  more  small-scale  publica¬ 
tions.  In  broadcasting,  both  technical 
refinements  and  political  pressures  will 
encourage  the  licensing  or  franchising 
of  more  radio  and  television  channels 
to  the  public,  both  over-the-air  and  via 
cable. 

“The  second  trend  is  toward  further 
specialization  of  the  message,  both  in 
print  and  broadcasting:  new  forms  of 
messages  for  newly-perceived,  newly- 
developing  or  newly-reachable  markets. 

“The  third  trend  is  toward  closing 
the  circuit  between  sender  and  receiver 
of  the  message,  in  both  print  and  broad¬ 
cast:  faster  and  easier  feedback  from 
the  reader  or  viewer  or  listener,  and 
indeed  more  participation  by  the  reader 
or  viewer  or  listener  in  designing  and 
providing  the  message. 


Two  new  books  by  journalism  teach¬ 
ers,  if  read  back  to  back,  provide  a  com¬ 
pact  history  of  the  newspaper  business 
from  the  birth  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  beginning  of  the  electronic  era 
of  editing. 

The  Media  in  America  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  $10)  is  the  twelfth  in  a 
series  of  studies  by  that  prolific  pro¬ 
fessor-writer  of  New'  York  University, 
John  Tebbel.  It  is  more  than  a  news¬ 
paper  history;  it  covers  the  waterfront 
of  communications. 

From  his  prodigious  research  Tebbel 
traces  the  philosophy  and  conflicts  that 
bred  the  language  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  No  wonder,  he  suggests,  that  the 
real  meaning  of  “freedom  of  the  press” 
remains  a  subject  of  debate  and  a  child 
of  Supreme  Court  interpretation. 

For  serious  consideration  the  profes¬ 
sor  leans  a  little  to  the  theory  that 
Madison,  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  other 
“framers”  of  the  Constitution  w’ere 
concerned  with  a  free  press  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  political  activities  first. 
“They  may  have  believed,”  says  Tebbel, 
“that  the  greatest  use  of  a  free  press 
was  to  make  it  a  platform  for  party 
politics,  on  which  the  two  parties  (Fed¬ 
eralists  and  Republicans)  could  take 
their  stands  and  proclaim  their  cases 
to  the  voters  while  they  denounced  each 
other.” 

After  numerous  chapters  dealing  with 
highlights  in  the  history  of  the  various 
media,  Tebbel  closes  his  book  with  a 
touch  of  classroom  lecture.  What  the 
media  need  now,  he  says,  is  more  bright 
and  dedicated  men  and  w'omen — “liber¬ 
als”  who  consider  themselves  as  sworn 
enemies  of  pretension,  humbug,  and 
lying.  He  decries  the  “New’  Journalists” 
who  can’t  distinguish  fact  from  fancy 
and  who  are  politically  amoral. 

“The  media,”  Tebbel  concludes, 
“ought  to  pay  less  attention  to  their 
critics,  few'  of  whom  are  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to,  and  more  to  improving  their 
product  in  terms  of  thoroughness,  read¬ 
ability,  and  accuracy.”  And,  he  adds, 
there  must  be  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  readers  to  keep  them  free 
and  viable. 


John  Cowles  Jr. 


“The  fourth  trend  is  toward  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  print  and  broadcasting  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  markets,  e.g.,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  available  both  for  se¬ 
lective  reading  on  the  video  screen  and 
for  selective  print-out  at  the  home  or 
office  receiver. 

“More  important  than  all  the  above, 
however,  will  be  the  continuing  question 
of  whether  and  how  to  control  these 
many  flows  or  circuits  of  information 
within  our  society.  My  own  preference 
is  for  diversity,  which  means  generally 
less  regulation  by  government  and  the 
continuance  of  widely  dispersed  private 
ownership.” 


“many  believed  that  the  proposed  elec¬ 
tronic  system  would  come  far  in  the 
future,  if  at  all.” 

It  wouldn’t  hurt  to  have  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  book  for  ready  reference  even  if 
you  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
E&P  or  the  Quill  or  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review.  J.H.W. 


Development  in  a  decade 

Prof.  Ernest  C.  Hynds  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  confines  his  historical 
effort,  American  ^eivspapers  in  the 
1970s  (Hastings  House  $13.50),  to  com¬ 
piling  all  of  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print 
about  the  business  in  that  one  decade. 
In  a  city  editor’s  assignment  book  it 
would  be  a  “w’rapup”  feature. 

Hynds  has  succeeded  in  culling  bits 
of  information  from  trade  magazines, 
journalism  review’s  and  library  clip- 


Tlie  Largest  Offset 
Dailies  Go  Flint  Ink 
Tank  Truck  Delivery. 


Major  daily  newspapers  that  have 
converted  to  offset  are  on  Flint’s 
Arrowlith  Black  tank  truck  delivery. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  South  Bay 
Breeze,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal . . .  are 
just  a  few  of  the  large  progressive  newspa¬ 
pers  taking  advantage  of  Flint’s  technology. 

More  and  more  publishers  like  the  savings 
and  convenience  offered  by  the  largest  tank 
truck  delivery  fleet  in  the  industry.  Also,  the 
originators  of  the  alkaline  etch  Miracle 
“V-2020”  Concentrate.  Call  your  Flint  Ink 
man  today  for  details. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS:  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
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LOS  ANGELES  *  MIAMI*  MINNEAPOLIS*  NEW  ORLEANS*  NEW  YORK*  PORTLAND*  PROVIDENCE*  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Goss  Metro- reader 


The  Goss  Metro-text 


If  it  has 
anything 

to  do  with 
production  of 
newspapers, 


Our  involvement  with 
the  mechanics  of 
newspaper  production 
starts  with  the 
reporter’s  copy  —  and 
doesn’t  stop  till  the 

papers  are  folded,  The  Goss  Metro-set 
stacked  and  tied. 

Case  In  point:  Metro-text.  Our  Metro-text 
pre-press  system  offers  a  complete,  simple  way 
to  control  text  flow  from  draft  copy  through 
phototypesetting.  It  consists  of:  Metro-reader,  our 
laser-equipped  optical  character  reader;  our 
Image  III  or  Image  V  VDTs  for  input,  editing  and 
system  control;  Metro-set,  our  third  generation 
cathode  ray  tube  phototypesetter;  and  the  central 
unit  that  directs  the  entire  system.  Metro-text 
handles  everything  from  display  ads  to  classified 
ads  to  news  stories. 

And  speaking  of  news  stories,  here’s  one 
about  the  next  step  in  newspaper  production: 
Goss  presses. 

Goss  Metro-Offset  celebrates  a  decade  of 
service.  We  introduced  the  first  Goss  Metro-Offset 
press  ten  years  ago.  Today,  more  than  185  of 
these  presses  are  installed  in  some  two  dozen 
countries  throughout  the  world  —  printing  news¬ 
papers  that  range  in  circulation  size  from  medium 
to  among  the  very  largest. 

Newest  in  the  four-member  family  of  Metro 
presses  is  the  Metroliner  —  with  22”  cutoff.  It 


offers  three  interrelated 
systems:  four-page-wide, 
rotary,  web-fed  printing 
units;  electronically  controlled 
Reel-Tension-Pasters;  and  a 
choice  of  high  production  folders. 
Together,  the  three  systems  turn  out 
up  to  70,000  neatly  folded  papers  per 
hour,  in  black  or  multi-color.  They  also 
offer  the  capability  of  supplement  printing 
or  production  of  pre-prints. 


has 

everything 

to  do  with 


Goss-Ferag  Counter-Stacker 


More  where  that  came  from.  Our  full  line  of  Goss 
presses  runs  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  —  and 
includes  every  size  in  between.  Community,  S/C  press, 
Suburban,  Urbanite  Cosmo-Offset,  Headliner  Mark  V 

and  Newsliner  Mark  VI. 
Goss-Ferag  materials  handling.  Last  step  in  the  Goss 
line  is  our  Goss-Ferag  materials  handling  equipment: 

Reelroom  roll  handling  systems.  Conveyors  that  take  your 
papers  from  the  press  folder  to  the  mailroom  without  a 
single  smudge.  Counter-stackers  that  let  you  pre-select 
the  number  of  copies  per  stack.  Devices  that  give  you 
electronic  control  of  mailroom  equipment.  Single  units 
or  entire  systems.  Everything  you  need  to  get  your 
newspapers  from  the  press  to  the  loading  dock  — 

in  good  shape. 

Extra  —  extra!  Famous  Goss  service,  along  with  a 
newly  organized  and  responsive  Parts  Department. 
MGD  Graphic  Systems  Group,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Rockwell  International 


The  Goss  Metroliner  Press 


Deaths 

A.  E.  (Al)  Engklhardt,  Jr.,  54, 
senior  vicepresident  and  regional  man¬ 
ager  of  Branham  Newspaper  Sales, 
Chicago;  May  19. 

«  *  * 

David  Regan,  70,  retired  executive 
editor  of  the  Middletoun  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  author  of  the  daily  ‘‘Here  and 
There”  column;  May  28. 

#  ifc  4: 

Louis  Rentschli:r,  general  manager, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle 
and  a  40-year  employe;  May  5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mary  Belle  Harris,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  former  Franklin  (Ind.) 
Evening  Star;  May  26. 

♦  ♦  * 

Luther  Feeger,  92,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palla¬ 
dium-Item;  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Abner  Messinger,  73,  retired  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Mattapan 
(Mass.)  Tribune  and  35-year  employe; 
May  26. 

*  »  * 

John  Cummiskey,  72,  retired  state 
and  night  city  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courani;  May  29. 

*  *  « 

RoBiaiT  G.  Cowles,  64,  president  of 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate;  June  6. 
Cowles  was  an  important  figure  in 
newspaper  syndication  for  more  than 
30  years  from  sales  work  to  executive 
responsibilities.  From  his  start  with 
the  old  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  he  went 
to  Publishers  Syndicate,  which  Marshall 
Field,  chairman  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.  purchased  in  1962.  Later  he  was 
president  of  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 
(now  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate). 

*  4:  ♦ 

James  A.  Stuart,  94,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  active 
newspaperman  for  59  years;  May  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

Louis  Silbertson,  63,  head  of  L.  H. 
Silbertson  Co.,  a  newspaper  promotion 
agency  in  Philadelphia  and  formerly 
Salt  Lake  City;  recently. 

4c  «  ♦ 

Oliver  Ferguson,  58,  publisher  of 
the  Frederickton  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
Mews;  June  5. 

4c  4r  4c 

Hillary  Mangum,  79,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Herald;  June  6. 

4'  4c  4c 

Earl  Mason,  56,  former  mailroom 
superintendent,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune;  May  9. 

*  ♦'  * 

Herbert  Gilmore,  61,  circulation 
manager,  Michigati  City  (Ind.)  Mews- 
Dispatch;  May  7. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jim  Miner,  64,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  Post;  May  7. 

4:  4c  4c 

Gerald  Cain,  37,  Northampton,  Mass, 
bureau  chief  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers;  April  26. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  O.  Gravely  III,  47.  editor  and 
publisher,  Virginia  Gazette;  May  26. 


Harold  Kaese,  66,  retired  sports- 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  Boston 
Globe;  May  10. 

♦  *  ♦ 

W.  M.  Pepper,  Jr.,  71,  longtime  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gainesville  (Ha.)  Sun, 
who  retired  in  1962;  May  15. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  71,  education 
editor  of  the  North  .American  News¬ 
paper  .Alliance  since  1960  and  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  winner  in  1944  while  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Mew  York  Times;  May 
16. 

*  ♦  * 

Julian  Bates,  52,  manager  of  Reut¬ 
ers  Media  Services;  May  15  . 

4c  4c  4c 

Edwin  F.  Fite,  62,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  regional  sports  editor  in 

Dallas  from  1948  to  1971  and  since 
then  a  general  news  editor  there;  June 
8. 

4c  4c  4c 

David  H.  McIntyre,  52,  entertain¬ 
ment  columnist,  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune;  June  7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  A.  Skean,  61,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes,  May  29. 

• 

Applications  accepted 
for  computer  training 

The  use  of  computers,  statistics,  and 
surveys  to  gather  news  will  be  taught 
to  15  newspersons  at  Northwestern 
University  late  this  summer. 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Writing 
(C.ASW),  the  three-week  program  be¬ 
gins  September  2.  All  costs  except 
travel  can  be  paid  by  CASW  from  a 
National  Science  Foundation  grant. 

The  program,  now  in  its  second  year, 
includes  followup  consulting  by  social 
scientists  who  help  graduates  apply 
the  new  methods  in  the  newsroom. 

Current  projects  include  a  study  of 
Iowa  physicians’  attitudes  by  the  Du¬ 
buque  Telegraph  Herald,  assisted  by 
Prof.  Byron  Scott  of  Ohio  University; 
and  a  Milwaukee  school  desegregation 
survey  with  Harvard’s  Thomas  Petti¬ 
grew  helping  the  Journal. 

Editors  interested  in  enrolling  a  staff 
member  may  send  the  person’s  resume 
to  Philip  Meyer  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
paper  Group,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
CASW  board  and  director  of  the  sem¬ 
inar  program.  The  address  is  1195  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Wa.shington,  D.C. 
20045. 

Faculty  members  will  include  Dr. 
Maxwell  McCombs,  director  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Research  Center  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University;  and  three  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessors,  William  Schneider  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  International  Affairs;  Gary  Or- 
ren,  Department  of  Government;  and 
Irvin  Bupp,  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

University  facilities,  including  the  li¬ 
brary  and  computing  center,  will  be 
available  through  the  Urban  Journal¬ 
ism  Center  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 


Got  A  Beef? 

Readers  respond 
to  new  feature 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  started  a  fea¬ 
ture  called  Got  .A  Beef?  which  invites 
readers  to  offer  criticism,  suggestions, 
and  reactions  to  the  newspaper. 

William  Day,  assistant  to  the  pub- 
li.shers  of  the  Blade,  is  the  person  on 
the  staff  who  receives  the  phone  calls 
.Monday  through  Friday  from  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m. 

The  newspapers  ads  promoting  Got 
.A  Beef?  also  ask  readers  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  improve  the  product. 

Day  said  that  more  than  150  calls 
were  received  from  the  Got  .A  Beef? 
feature  in  the  first  month  that  the  ads 
appeared. 

The  most  surprising  thing,  according 
to  Day,  was  that  there  were  not  more 
complaints  about  unfair  news  coverage, 
or  factual  errors  in  stories.  There  were 
some,  he  said,  but  not  as  many  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

Many  of  the  calls  have  been  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  content  of  the  Blade,  such 
as  complaints  about  government  agen¬ 
cies  or  carrier  boy  problems  and  the 
ads  have  been  changed  to  stress  the 
idea  that  the  Blade  wants  readers  to 
call  about  news  content.  The  Blade  has 
a  Zip  Line  feature  which  handles  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers  with  problems 
about  governmental  agencies  and  other 
such  inquiries  and  the  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  also  have  their 
own  facilities  to  handle  complaints 
from  readers. 

Some  of  the  calls  also  have  resulted 
in  stories  published  in  the  Blade,  Day 
said.  One  person  told  of  a  new  grocery 
product  lal>eling  system  being  tested 
in  Toledo.  It  resulted  in  a  lead  story 
in  the  Behind  the  News  Section  one 
Sunday. 

• 

Charity  promotion 
wins  top  prize 

The  Houston  Post  won  a  top  award 
for  a  public  service  program  in  the 
1975  world-wide  competition  of  Affili¬ 
ated  Advertising  Agencies  Interna¬ 
tional  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  The  newspaper  received  a 
24  Carat  Golden  Circle  Award,  the 
highest  recognition  given,  for  its  an¬ 
nual  Houston  Post  Charities  Football 
Game.  One  or  more  local  charities  re¬ 
ceive  the  proceeds  from  the  event. 
Goodwin,  Dannenbaum,  Littman  & 
Wingfield,  Inc.  of  Houston-Beaumont  is 
the  Post’s  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency. 

• 

Paternity  bill 

Florida  State  Senator  Lori  Wilson  is 
pushing  for  a  law  that  would  eliminate 
reference  to  “illegitimate  child”  and 
substitute  “child  born  out  of  wedlock.” 
In  private  life  Lori  is  the  wife  of  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  Co.  president. 
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PROTECT 

Your  Investment! 


we  put  'em  together 
like  they're  ours... 


PUu. 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS  IN  CYLINDER  CHANGE  FOR  DIRECT 
PRINTING  AND  WEB  WIDTH  REDUCTION. 


Exclusive  Distributors  of 


Ink  Mist  Filtration  Systems 

Write  or  call  us  for  complete  information 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY.  INC. 


TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


5525  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO.  ILL  60650 


(312)  656-7500 


CSI-KB 

The  Ector’s  luminal 


Not  an  adaptation,  but  a  terminal  designed  and  built  specifically  to  meet 
your  editorial  needs.  Check  these  features: 

V  One  second  terminal-computer  transmission  rate,  8000  character  block 

V  Up  to  32  terminals  on-line  to  system,  parallel  interfaced 

V  Remote  bureau  transmission 

V  Can  be  stationed  up  to  1,000  feet  from  central  computer  system 

V  Copy  display  in  publication  H&J  format 

>/  Copy  depth  displayed  in  inches  and  tenths  of  inches,  or 
picas  and  points 

Multiple  wire  service  story  rewrite 

V  Wire  service  command  suppression 

V  Automatic  key  word  search 

V  Comprehensive  editorial  text  security 

Simultaneous  single  story  display  on  multiple 
terminals 

V  102  key  Selectric®  compatible  keyboard 

V  Scrolling  capacity  up  to  IVi  full  columns 

V  Paging,  as  well  as  scrolling 

V  Block  move 

V  Five  single  key  button  commands  for  frequently  used 
functions 

V  Cursor  jump  by  word,  line,  paragraph  or  error 
condition 

V  Character,  word,  sentence,  paragraph  and  block  delete 

V  20  point  character  size  —  easy-to-read  green  phosphorus, 

12  X  16  matrix 

V  152  displayable  graphics 
Call  or  write  for  more  information. 

Compositioii 
Systems  liic. 
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570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 
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Total  electronic  system 

Keystroke-to-plate  capabilities 


Laser  Graphic  Systems  corporation 
has  announced  the  development  of  a 
total  electronic  publishing  system  called 
NEPS,  Newspaper  Electronic  Publish¬ 
ing  System. 

The  new  system  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  keystroke-to-plate  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  by  eliminating  the  traditional 
functions  of  ad  make-up,  and  photo¬ 
typesetting. 

NEPS  is  the  culmination  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  study  program  undertaken  by 
Laser  Graphic  Systems  to  specify  and 
design  a  modular  system  comprised  of 
field-tested  components  including  a 
simple,  low-cost  method  of  handling  and 
storing  graphics. 

In  marketing  the  system,  the  com¬ 
pany  w’ill  form  a  consortium  of  news¬ 
paper  equipment  manufacturers.  LGS 
will  supply  a  graphics  scanner,  graph¬ 
ics  digitizer,  and  laser  imaging  system. 


and  will  select  manufacturers  to  supply 
other  major  components  such  as  a 
character  generator,  font  library,  ad 
layout  terminal,  and  page  make-up 
terminal. 

Modular  approach 

All  major  system  components  will  be 
selected  from  equipment  which  has  been 
field  tested  and  is  presently  on-line  in 
newspapers.  The  modular  approach  al¬ 
lows  a  gradual  step-function  conversion 
to  electronic  publishing,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  the  enormous  cost  of  drastic,  uni¬ 
lateral  switchovers.  When  cost-effec¬ 
tive  methods  are  available  for  digi¬ 
tizing  and  storing  graphics,  appropriate 
components  can  easily  be  added  to  on¬ 
going  NEPS. 

With  the  system,  graphics  are  proc¬ 
essed  on-line,  in  real  time,  obviating  the 
necessity  for  expensive  disc  storage. 


NEPS  offers  a  high  rate  of  page  proc¬ 
essing  without  costly  investment  in 
equipment  for  the  storage  and  process¬ 
ing  of  many  millions  of  information 
bits. 

Page  make-up  elements  —  copy  for 
news  stories,  ads,  editorials,  and  line  or 
halftone  graphics  —  are  called  up  from 
a  data  base  and  displayed  on  the  ter¬ 
minal.  The  operator  positions  and  ma¬ 
nipulates  data  until  the  page  is  made 
up.  When  the  make-up  is  complete,  the 
alphanumeric  data  is  transmitted  elec¬ 
tronically  to  the  Laser-Graph  and 
merged  with  the  graphics  from  a 
graphics  scanner/digitizer  to  image  a 
Laser-Plate. 

According  to  Laser  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  the  modular  approach,  combined 
with  the  use  of  field-proven  major 
components,  will  allow  even  newspapers 
of  moderate  size  to  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  electronic  publishing  in  a  cost- 
effective  and  orderly  manner. 

LGS  will  demonstrate  plate  imaging 
directly  from  a  computer  at  the  ANPA/ 
RI  Management  Conference  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  Alphanumerics  will  output  from  a 
computer  and  merge  with  graphics 
from  the  scanner/digitizer  onto  a  plate, 
eliminating  the  paste-up  of  alphanu¬ 
meric  material. 

• 

Mailroom  automated 

Muller-Martini  corporation  has  re¬ 
cently  installed  new  stuffing  equipment 
with  hopper  loaders  and  compensating 
counter  stackers  to  automate  the  mail- 
room  facilities  of  the  Sorfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

The  hopper  loaders,  a  building  block 
of  the  Muller-Martini  220  press-speed 
inserting  system,  enable  easier  loading 
and  result  in  considerably  higher  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency.  The  new  equipment 
has  provided  a  second  step  towards  a 
completely  automated  in-line  inserting 
operation. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

•  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 
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PUBLISHERS  •  PRESSMEN  •  MANUFACTURERS  •  PRODUCTION  PERSONNEL 

IN  TODAY'S  PRINTING  REVOLUTION  . . . 

WHY  NEGLECT  THE  PRESSROOM? 

FOR  DECADES,  THE  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  SKILLED  PRINTING 
INDUSTRY  HAS  ADVOCATED  AND  PATIENTLY  WAITED  FOR 
MANUFACTURERS  TO  PRODUCE  A  MORE  EFFICIENT  AND  LESS 
COSTLY  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESS. 

With  years  of  press  operating  experience,  plus  years  of  research  and 
seven  simple  interlocking  Inventions  as  a  background,  the  Inventor  has  been 
prompted  to  make  this  substantial  contribution  to  the  art. 

GREAT  STRIDES  FORWARD  ARE  IN  THE  WORKS. 

At  long  last,  a  simplified,  fully  accessible,  more  efficient  Rotary  Press  is 
on  the  threshold  of  being.  Truly  new,  meaningful  dimensions  are  applied. 

THE  OBJECTIVES: 

A  general  simplification  of  the  entire  press  structure.  Control  of  noise 
and  ink  misting  at  the  source,  to  meet  all  OSHA  and  Environmental  control 
requirements. 

THE  INK  BELCHING  ROARING  MONSTER  OUT  OF  THE  PAST 
IS  OBSOLETE. 

ADVANTAGES: 

The  Inking  System  delivers  a  precise  even  flow  of  ink  to  the  printing 
plate  automatically.  All  ink  setting  devices  eliminated.  Gears — Bevel  Gears  in¬ 
cluded — replaced  with  smooth  running,  spring  loaded  Roller  Bearing  Gears. 

LETTERPRESS,  PLANOGRAPHIC  OR  OFFSET 
PRINTED  ON  ONE  PRESS. 

Most  late  model  presses  can  be  modernized,  unit  by  unit,  in  the  press¬ 
room.  Present  mechanisms  can  be  replaced  wholly  or  in  part  with  this 
modern  Inking  System  and  "hush"  Roller  Bearing  Gears.  For  complete  mod¬ 
ernization,  replace  present  press  sideframes  with  Dual-Purpose  Sideframes. 
Tax  dollars  should  be  usable. 

SAVINGS: 

Elimination  of  hundreds  of  parts  from  each  unit.  Maintenance  costs 
reduced.  Save  time,  newsprint,  ink  and  power.  Save  cost  of  Ink  Mist  Control 
Devices  and  costly  Sound  Retarding  Baffles.  Save  cost  of  Health  Supplies. 
SAVE  COST  OF  A  PRESS  CHANGE. 

ALL  CLAIMS  SET  FORTH  HEREIN  WILL  WITHSTAND 
MINUTE  ANALYSIS. 

Patents  or  Patent  protection  in  force  in  countries  worldwide. 

Watch  for  illustrated  disclosure  of  Inventions  to  appear  in  Media. 

Wallace  H.  Granger,  Inventor,  P.O.  Box  157,  Kentfield,  Ca.  94904 

"NO  ARMY  CAN  STAND  THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME" 

Victor  Hugo 
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Choose  from  many 
Mergenthaler  systems 


You  don’t  have  to  “try  on  for  size”  a  Mergenthaler  system 
because  we  have  one  especially  for  you,  to  meet  your  needs. 
Our  systems  are  modular,  you  buy  only  what  you  need ...  as 
you  need  it.  Figure  it  yourself . . .  indicate  on  a  scorecard  your 
current  and  potential  reguirements.  The  scorecard  will 
specify  a  “custom”  system  for  you.  It  may  be  our  V-l-P 
Newspaper  System  (ideal  for  a  smaller  newspaper)  or  it  may 
be  System  V  which  supports  our  303,  505  and  606  product 
lines.  In  any  case,  the  system  will  grow  with  you  as  your 
needs  expand.  More  completely  computerized  systems 
support  Mergenthaler  phototypesetters  than  any  other 
phototypesetter.  Mergenthaler  puts  it  all  together  .  .  .  and 
services  the  total  system.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  1 1 803. 
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Noise 

(Continued  from  pnfje  Ifi) 


October  1974,  and  asked  for  comment. 
0\er  1,000  comments  were  received,  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  public  hearings. 
The  EP.\  felt  noise  repulations  weren’t 
strinpent  enouph.  Presently  it’s  90 
dBA  for  eipht  hours.  And  every  time 
the  noise  is  increased  by  five,  the  time 
is  decreased  by  half,  i.e.  95  dBA,  4; 
100,  2. 

EPA  says  it  oupht  to  be  85  now  and 
80  dBA  at  some  later  date,  and  has 
also  proposed  to  raise  the  doubling  rate 
from  five  to  three. 

Newspapers  will  be  represented  at 
the  Washington  hearings  by  Bill  Rine¬ 
hart,  vicepresident  of  ANPA,  who  will 
represent  both  ANPA  and  the  NNA. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  all  industry  $13  billion  to  comply 
with  EPA’s  proposal  to  cut  noise  even 
further.  And  the  cost  to  newspapers 
would  be  exceedingly  high. 

Noise  standards  are  constantly 
changing.  Byers  said  facetiously, 
“Sooner  or  later,  we’ll  probably  have 
to  padlock  the  whole  plant,  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  its  way.’’ 

He  said,  “No  paper,  to  my  knowledge, 
is  in  compliance  with  OSHA  as  it  is. 
Most  large  circulation  papers  have  a 
real  problem.  Metro  papers  aren’t  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  And  no  one 
has  been  totally  successful  in  fighting 
citations  from  OSHA.” 

George  Cashau  confirms:  “Nobody 
has  been  successful  so  far.  There  is  no 
major  metro  newspaper  plant  that  is 
in  compliance  with  the  government  on 
noise.  It’s  something  all  metros  have 
to  face.  A  lot  of  papers  put  folder  en¬ 
closures  in  and  found  they  didn’t  do 
the  job.” 

The  first  experimental  job  in  noise 
control  was  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
at  its  South  Brunswick,  N.J.,  plant,  in 
1972,  and  there  were  some  problems. 
An  experimental  job  by  Goss  was  done 
at  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State- Journal. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  undertaken 
a  similar  project  as  that  in  Kansas 
City. 

“Plants  are  very  different.  Equip¬ 
ment  and  environment  are  different. 
So  what  we  do  in  Kansas  City  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  papers  should  do 
everywhere.  Accoustic  quality  of  the 
rooms  will  vary,  and  you  have  to  con¬ 


sider  the  proximity  of  one  press  to  an¬ 
other.  Noise  is  a  difficult  thing  for  most 
people  to  grasp,”  explained  Byers. 

The  noise  problems  newspapers  must 
face  will  be  the  major  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  an  environmental  control  work¬ 
shop  June  18  at  the  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

The  panel  Includes  Dick  Blum,  vice- 
president,  Dallas  Morning  News;  Fred 
Paul,  assistant  production  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Harvey  Siegal, 
safety  manager,  Neiv  York  Times;  and 
Russ  Fielding,  general  manager,  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Sentinel. 

Byers  said  he  had  to  turn  down  an 
offer  to  be  on  the  Houston  panel  be¬ 
cause  of  prior  commitments.  He 
couldn’t  get  away  from  the  Star,  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  is  in  the  middle 
of  doing  radical  conversion  from  an  8- 
column  format  to  a  6-column  one,  and 
a  changeover  from  a  59-inch  web  width 
to  55  inches. 

• 

24  receive  fellows 
to  study  humanities 

Fellowships  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  that 
enable  24  journalists  to  study  in  a  non- 
degree  humanities  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  have  been  announced. 

The  fellows  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  include  Calvin  Wasson,  re¬ 
porter  for  KAIT-tv,  Jonesboro,  Ark.; 
Henry  Allen,  staff  writer  for  the  IFos/i- 
ington  Post;  Wesley  Pippert,  UPI  re¬ 
porter  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Frank 
Coakley,  managing  editor  of  the  Evan¬ 
ston  (Ill.)  Review;  Kelly  Gilbert,  en- 
vironmcnt/energ>’  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun;  Mar>'- 
anne  Conheim,  staff  writer  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  Lawrence  Devine, 
drama  critic  at  the  Free  Press;  Tom 
Korzeniowski,  reporter  for  WJBK-tv, 
Detroit;  Aron  Kahn,  reporter  with  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press;  Morris  Ambrose,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Tim  Klass,  AP  reporter 
in  Seattle,  Wash.;  Lawrence  Johnson, 
music/arts  writer  with  the  Mihvaukee 
(Wise.)  Sentinel. 

Stanford  fellows  are  Anthony  Barn¬ 
ard,  photographer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Maryanne  McNellis,  correspon- 


lowa  offset  daily 
prints  own  comics 

After  a  year-long  study,  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph-Herald  has  begun  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  12-page  tabloid  Sunday 
comic  section. 

General  Manager  Norman  McMullin 
cited  these  reasons  for  making  the  de¬ 
cision: 

“ — We  now  have  the  flexibility  to  add 
or  drop  strips  on  short  notice. 

— The  tabloid  section  is  easier  to  read 
and  more  attractive  than  broadsheet 
comic  sections. 

— It  can  produce  extra  revenue.  We 
have  sold  13-week  contracts  to  five  local 
advertisers  and  there  are  several  addi¬ 
tional  prospects.  We  will  generate  about 
$25,000  in  plus  business  by  the  new 
Sunday  color  comic  format. 

— We  are  planning  to  print  comic 
sections  for  other  newspapers  in  the 
Midwest  who  seek  the  feature  and  ad¬ 
vertising  flexibility  we  sought.” 

McMullin  said  that  several  newspa¬ 
pers  had  indicated  an  interest  in 
switching  their  color  comic  production 
to  Dubuque  to  effect  a  savings  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Further  savings  can 
be  realized,  McMullin  said,  if  they 
choose  to  provide  us  with  camera-ready 
copy. 

The  Sunday  comic  section  is  printed 
on  a  Goss  Metro  press  that  was  modi¬ 
fied  to  obtain  the  capability  of  printing 
color  comics.  The  press  has  a  capability 
of  printing  either  tab  or  a  full-size 
format. 


dent  in  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
Business  Week;  Sharon  Millern,  county 
government  reporter  for  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press;  Grayson 
Mitchell,  associate  editor  of  Ebony  and 
Jet  magazines  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
William  Mansfield,  capitol  bureau  chief 
for  the  Miami  Herald;  James  Vesely, 
managing  editor  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions;  Bernie  Shellum,  political  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Sybil  Baker,  reporter  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News;  Stephen  Bouser,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Morganton  (N.C.) 
News  Herald;  John  Haile,  political  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Sig  Gissler,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Charles  Mit- 
chelmore,  a  freelance  writer  from 
Vienna,  Austria. 


Manufactured  expressly  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 
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JUVidSTATES  WiRE 

Packaging  Systeyws 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana  47933  /  Division  of  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc. 

Call  “WES”  GREAVU  /  (317)  362-0940 


Whether  your  circulation  is  over  a  million  or 
under  50,000,  MidSTATES  equipment  can  han¬ 
dle  your  bundle  strapping  needs. 

The  fully  automatic  P-53  poly  strapper,  with 
bundle  stops,  compression  bar,  automatic  belts 
and  other  accessories  has  been  designed  for 
day-in-day-out  dependability  on  the  biggest 
production  jobs.  .  .up  to  30  ties  a  minute. 


If  your  requirements  are  less  demanding,  the 
new  Weld-Loc  3-186  poly  strapper  can  fill  the 
bill.  Or,  our  semi-automatic  wire-tying  machine, 
with  years  of  proven  performance,  may  be  just 
what  you  need.  For  full  information,  give  us  a 
call. 

See  this  equipment  in  Booth  348 


Fully  automatic  P-53  System 


Exclusive  cross-tie  option  on  P-53  turns 
bundle  for  second  strap 


news-people 


Presidenf  Bob  Wood  (seated)  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  welcomes  Doug  Lovelace, 
former  Associated  Press  executive,  into  the  AP  alumni  club  at  the  international  public 
relations  firm.  The  group,  which  calls  itself  "AP  East,"  consists  of  Wood  and  (left  to 
right  from  Lovelace)  Bill  Ferris,  Bud  Orthun,  executive  vicepresident  Jim  Porterfield, 
Ray  Peterson,  Jim  Parlatore  and  Bob  Farrington.  Their  combined  AP  experience  totals 
about  100  years.  Lovelace,  an  AP  veteran  of  32  years  and  former  New  York  bureau 
chief,  recently  joined  Byoir  as  editorial  director. 

Cove  Hoover  takes 
leave  of  absence 


David  E.  Halvorsen — assistant  to 
the  editor,  Chicago  Tribune,  re-elected 
City  News  Bureau  president. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Hansen,  wom¬ 
en’s  page  editor  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.D.)  Daily  Sun, 
elected  first  woman  board  member  of 
Minneapolis-based  1st  Bank  System 
(88  Upper  Midwest  banks). 

*  *  * 

Joe  Cappo,  Chicago  Daily  News  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  columnist,  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  De  Paul  University  Alumni 
Award  for  achievement  in  his  chosen 
field. 

*  « 

Robert  Bosau — new  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  moving 
from  manager  of  employment  services. 

*  *  * 

Gladys  A.  Erickson — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Woman’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  She  was  a  longtime  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Chicago 
American, 

«  «  * 

Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  formerly 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association — ap¬ 
pointed  executive  director  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Industrial  Committee  of  100. 

*  *  * 

Scott  McGehee,  assistant  women’s 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
former  family  editor  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Press — named  women’s 
editor  in  Detroit.  She  succeeds  Chris¬ 
tina  Bradfxird,  now  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  John  Oppedahl,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor — named  city  editor  to  succeed 
Laurence  Jolidon,  now  news  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Louis  Held- 
MAN,  city  desk  reporter — takes  over 
McGehee ’s  former  position. 

*  *  * 

Marlene  Daly — named  fulltime  Hol¬ 
lywood  columnist  and  correspondent  for 
Australian  Consolidated  Press  Ltd. 

*  *  « 

Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe — winner  of  the  first  honorary 
doctorate  awarded  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Maritime  Academy  in  its  84-year 
history. 

Scripps  HI  acquires 
Montana  daily 

E.  W.  Scripps  III,  32.  has  acquired 
the  Hamilton  (Mont.)  Daily  Republic, 
Northwest  Tribune,  a  weekly,  and  a 
printing  and  office  supply  company 
from  George  A.  Danker. 

Scripps,  who  is  the  son  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  president  of  Scripps  League 
Newspaper  group,  is  presently  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Taft 
(Calif.)  Midway  Driller.  The  Hamil¬ 
ton  Republic  will  be  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Scripps  III. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspa¬ 
per  Service  Inc.,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Cove  Hoover,  president  and  jiublisher 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  is 
taking  a  leave  of  absence  and  will  be 
replaced  by  Brian  Donnelly,  publisher 
of  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News. 

These  moves  were  announced  by  Al¬ 
len  Neuharth,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Co.,  w’hich  owns  the  Rockford  papers. 
The  Evening  News  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Gannett  Group  until  its  sale 
to  the  Thomson  Newspapers  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Hoover,  52,  came  to  Rockford  from 
the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  where 
he  was  publisher.  Donnelly,  42,  was 
formerly  with  the  Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

• 

William  Cooper  —  named  special 
projects  manager,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  Post.  James 
Moss,  administrative  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  of  administration — trans¬ 
ferred  to  advertising  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  vicepresident  of  sates. 
«  «  « 

George  McCue,  art  and  urban  design 
critic  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — 
retired. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  Rogers,  editor  of  the  Florence 
(S.C.)  Morning  News — named  editor 
emeritus.  JoE  Rickenbaker,  now'  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  assume  responsibility 
for  the  paper's  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  Dew  James,  associate  editor — to 
chief  editorial  writer. 


Staff  reorganization  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  re¬ 
sulted  in  these  assignments:  Jewell 
Greenw'ood — to  assistant  advertising 
manager  from  display  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  James  D.  Marchal — to  director 
of  national  and  regional  advertising, 
from  ombudsman;  Vernon  Johnston 
— to  ombudsman.  Other  appointments: 
Roger  Fultz — to  director  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising;  Wallace  A.  Monfort — to 
administrative  assistant  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  development;  William  Erwin, 
manager  of  production  and  quality  con¬ 
trol;  Michael  T.  Peak,  sales  manager 
for  automotive,  real  estate  and  outside 
classified  sales;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Beau¬ 
champ,  manager,  internal  classified 
sales. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Hummerstone,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  Neu'sday  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer — named  director  of  corporate 
information  for  CBS. 

• 


Georgia  Pabst,  reporter,  and  her 
husband,  Ralph,  photographer,  have 
left  the  Palm  Beach  bureau  staff  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  to  roam  the 
United  States  in  a  van  and  free-lance. 

Jane  Scholz  Johnson  has  replaced 
Georgia,  and  C.  J.  Walker,  part-time 
photographer,  fills  Ralph  Pabst’s  place 
on  the  Herald  staff.  Jane’s  husband. 
Jay  Johnson,  is  anchorman  on  the 
Scripps-Howard  tv  station’s  news  show. 

Another  husband-and-wife  team  in 
West  Palm  Beach  journalism  is:  Tim 
Pallesen  (Herald)  and  Gay  Pallesen 
(Palm  Beach  Post). 


Pabsts  quit  newspaper 
jobs  to  roam  country 
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in  the  news 


Berwyn  Blessing,  production  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  and 

Record — retired.  John  Laird  succeeds 
him. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Ferris,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspapers — 
named  to  the  corporation’s  Iward  of 
directors. 

tf  *  in 

Paul  Willis,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  Carnation — retired. 
He  remains  as  a  consultant  until  the 
end  of  1975.  Robert  Funkhouser,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the  firm,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him.  He  was  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  regional  manager  for  BBD&O, 
Los  Angeles. 

♦  *  * 

Seymour  Hersh,  investigative  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Neiv  York  Times — 

winner  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters 
degree  from  Columbia  College,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

*  *  Ik 

David  Lipman,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — 
elected  president  of  the  St.  Louis  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists-Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


NAMED  PUBLISH¬ 
ER — John  J.  Prizzia 
Jr.  has  been  named 
publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the 
Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Brian  J. 
Donnelly,  who  was 
named  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (  III. ) 
Newspapers.  Prizzia 
was  director  of  sales 
of  the  Evening  News 
which  was  sold  by 


Gannett  to  Thomson 
in  December,  1974. 


Larry  Eldridge,  sports  columnist  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
chess  columnist  for  the  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram  in  Portland — named  Monitor 
sports  editor. 

*  «  * 

Marcia  Kramer,  night  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. — resigned,  as  has  Steven 
G.  Novick,  business  editor.  Larry 
Cameron,  director  of  photography — 
also  resigned. 

• 

City  room  staff 
changes  are  made 

Dallas  Morning  Neivs  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Terry  Walsh  announced  three 
changes  in  assignment  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  effective  June  16. 

City  editor  Bob  Miller  will  become 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  news  depart¬ 
ment’s  expansion  into  a  computerized 
system  of  editing  copy  with  visual  dis¬ 
play  terminals. 

Miller  will  also  act  as  the  news  de¬ 
partment’s  representative  in  the  News¬ 
papers  Systems  Development  Group 
project,  which  includes  eight  other  na¬ 
tional  metropolitan  newspapers  e.x- 
panding  to  a  full  page  composition 
system. 

Replacing  Miller  as  city  editor  will 
be  assistant  city  editor  Don  Smith.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  directing  local 
coverage  and  daily  operations. 

.\ssistant  city  editor  Bob  Compton 
will  direct  coverage  of  events  in  the 
surrounding  counties  in  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  as  metropolitan  editor. 

Carl  Freund,  chief  of  bureaus,  will 
remain  in  that  position  but  will  work 
closely  with  Smith  and  Compton  on 
both  local  and  metro  coverage. 


Male  social  editor  named 


“Our  social  editor  is  a  man.” 

While  few  newspapers  can  make  this 
statement,  especially  by  design,  it  is  a 
factual  statement  at  the  Rogers  (.\rk.) 
Daily-Sunday  News. 

The  Rogers  newspaper  has  broken 
with  tradition  by  replacing  the  stereo¬ 
type  “woman  social  editor”  with  a  male 
editor.  E.  .\lan  Long  has  been  promoted 
from  the  news  staff  to  head  up  the 
section. 

Knowing  that  such  a  move  would 
raise  some  eyebrows,  the  change  was 
made  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  reader  interests  and  section 
content,  the  newspaper  said. 

The  Rogers  Daily-Sunday  News  de¬ 
cided  to  update  the  section  from  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  stories  and  pictures  of  wom¬ 
en’s  interest  to  one  of  wide  interest  not 
only  to  women,  but  also  men  and  youth. 

The  section  will  be  headed  “People, 

Places  and  Pastimes.” 

Long  has  served  with  the  Rogers 
Daily-Sunday  News  for  the  past  year 
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PROMOTION  DI¬ 
RECTOR— C.  Ed¬ 
ward  Wagner,  for¬ 
mer  Herald-Traveler 
newsman  and  public 
relations  director  to 
President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  was  named 
promotion  director 
of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  American/Sun¬ 
day  Herald  Adver¬ 
tiser.  For  the  last  20 
years, 
ated 


he  has  oper- 
his  own  pr 


1^ 

I.  He  succeeds 
Mark  Finley. 


Mark  Finley,  promotion  director  of 
the  Boston  Herald  American  and  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — resigned  to  form  his  own  com¬ 
munications  consulting  firm. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Morrison,  Frederickton 
Gleaner — elected  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Managing  Editors  Conference. 
Paul  Warnick,  Hamilton  Spectator — 
elected  first  vicepresident;  Charles 
Bell,  Regina  Leader-Post — second  vice- 
president;  Eddie  H.ayes,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record — secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

John  Conant,  wire  editor.  Grand  Is¬ 
land  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent — re¬ 
tired  after  nearly  JO  years  with  the 
paper. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  Wingard,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record — named 
director  of  operations  for  Speidel  News¬ 
papers.  He  had  previously  been  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  at  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Wilson,  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger — to  advertising  manager. 
Union  (S.C.)  Daily  Times. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 


as  a  feature  writer,  columnist  and  court 
reporter.  His  column.  Genres,  is  devoted 
to  arts  and  humanities  and  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  new  family  section. 

“I  hope  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  the 
section  to  include  a  wider  range  of 
men’s,  student’s  and  public  interest 
activities,  in  addition  to  a  continuation 
of  full  coverage  of  activities  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women,”  Long  said. 
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GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER — Larry  Beas¬ 
ley,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  San  Diego 
Sentinel  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1973,  has  been 
named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  newspaper. 


STAFFER  PRO¬ 
MOTED — Alison  Da- 
Rosa  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate 
editor  of  the  Cor¬ 
onado  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  sister  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  within  the  San 
Diego  Urban  News¬ 
paper  Group. 


News  people  in  news 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


Mavreen  Robb,  goneral  business  and 
maritime  reporter,  San  Francisco  Daily 
Commercial  News — promoted  to  editor. 
She  succeeds  Dennis  Connaughton, 
who  has  resigned  to  freelance.  John 
Matiieson,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
military  weekly,  the  Overseas  Weekly — 
named  business  manager  of  the  Daily 
Commercial  News.  Ann  Frechette, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun — now  an  assistant  editor 
with  the  San  Francisco  paper. 


Arlene  Shovald,  freelance — named 
editor  of  the  Iron  River  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
porter.  She  is  the  first  woman  editor 
the  paper  has  had. 

«  a  * 

Steve  Wilson,  local  politics  reporter, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer — named  chief  of 
the  paper’s  Columbus,  Ohio  bureau. 
Robert  Webb,  Enquirer  Washington 
bureau  chief — named  news  editor  in 
Cincinnati.  Warren  Wheat,  Columbus 
bureau  chief — now  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  Green,  32,  vicepresident  of 

the  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc.  and 

son  of  Monroe  Green,  retired  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  York  Times — 
elected  president  of  New  Yorker. 


CV7502 


David  Foster,  social  science  re¬ 
searcher  with  the  MARC  Corp. — ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  John  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 

*  *  Hi 

Thomas  Dandelet,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Hunting^ton  (W.  Va.) 
Publishing  Co. — to  national  advertising 
and  co-op  advertising  manager,  Jerry 
Rutherford,  classified  account  execu¬ 
tive — to  classified  manager. 

*  ♦  4c 

Lyle  Harper,  advertising  director  of 
the  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News  and  Ken- 
more  (N.Y.)  Record-Advertiser — retir¬ 
ing  after  18  years  with  the  papers. 
Robert  Linbeck,  retail  ad  manager, 
succeeds  him. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Bentley,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press — to  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  El  Paso  Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  White,  former  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald — promoted  to  Southwest  regional 
manager  of  the  advertising  dept,  of 
Progressive  Farmer. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Brow'N  —  named  purchasing 
manager  for  the  Detroit  News. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  Norris,  UPI  bureau,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. — now  with  UPI,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Paul  Davis,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Joumal — 
named  publisher  of  the  Auburn  (Ala.) 
Bulletin,  sold  by  Neil  Davis  and 
Graham  McTeer  to  James  Boone,  Jr., 
w'ho  is  also  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jim  Nelson,  advertising  staff,  Keo¬ 
kuk  (Iowa)  Daily  Gate  City — promoted 
to  retail  advertising  sales  manager. 
Ted  Winter,  advertising  manager. 
Perry  (Iowa)  Daily  Chief — named  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  salesman  in  Keokuk. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Bachman,  managing  editor, 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press — named  editor. 
He  will  continue  as  managing  editor. 
Donald  Selina,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager — named  general  manager,  a  new 
position. 
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Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipeline 
Is  Tulsa  Money  Funnel 


By  Ba.L  SANSING 
OU  &  Finance  Editor  / 

Not  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  sniff  ^  \ 

\ 

Lower  H  states  tot  con-  \ 
SciT  aimed  at  getlmg  te 
crude  here  already  ha« 
proved  a  bonanza  for 

companies  and  their  sud- 

sidiaries. 

As  of  last  summer  more 
than  one-half  billicn  dollars 
^orth  of 

tracts  had  been  let  by  AlyesKa, 

I  the  consortium  that  is  | 

'  Sructing  the  trans-Alaska  line 
and  will  operate  it. 

Tulsa  and  area  arc  im 
volved  in  contract  totelmg 

i  SinSe  Contract  amounts 
i  Ire  proprietary  mfpmyn 
I  Ind  as  a  result  are  difficult  to 

^^\he  large  am^JSjs^money 


—  9¥ust  a  Quarter 
at  a  Billion  Dollars! 


nwre  proof  of  the 


Terrific 


-"iS'V  ^  ii  “ 


U: 


The  Alaska  Pipeline  brings  over  a  QUARTER  OF  A  BILLION  dollars  to  Tulsa 
engineering,  oil  supply,  automotive  and  other  oil  related,  pipeline  and  con¬ 
struction  industries:  Recession?  ....  NOT  here!  If  you  want  to  make  sales, 
bet  YOUR  ad  dollars  where  your  dealers  do  ....  in  Tulsa’s  dominant  media, 
completely  covering  a  5Va  Billion  market,  where  96.6%  of  the  families  in  the 
city  read  one  of  our  papers  daily! . 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


I  j  1  Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 

^  H  i  1  Representatives  — 

'  I  r  jH  NEWSPAPER  SALES 

bx  ,  AN  OCEAN  PORT 

. I  r  •  J  . -..  -ra'Iil  _ 

BteM  .Ui  Rfcnyri.  Il!ll 


*<AVfCAllON  AWD  fXPPi 
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Postal  rate  hike 
proposal  hits  papers 


Newspaper  industry  leaders  apree 
that  a  newly-proposed  postal  rate 
structure  would  at  least  double,  and 
possibly  triple,  the  cost  of  distributinR 
newspapers  by  mail. 

The  |)roposal,  callinR  for  lower  first 
class  mail  rates  and  sharp  increases  for 
other  mail  services  was  recommended 
last  week  (May  28)  by  Seymour  VVen- 
ner,  chief  administrative  law  judKC  of 
the  Postal  Kate  Commission.  (An  ad¬ 
ministrative  law  judp:e  is  a  civil  service 
employe  who  hears  testimony  on  a  rate 
case  and  then  conveys  an  initial  judp;- 
ment  to  a  regulatory  commi.ssion.  The 
commission  may  accept,  modify,  or  re¬ 
ject  his  decision.) 

Wenner’s  recommendations  include: 

Cutting  first  class  rates  from  10  to 
8Va  cents  an  ounce  for  letters,  and 
from  8  cents  to  .')  cents  for  jio.stcards. 

Raising  the  airmail  letter  rate  from 
].*?  to  1.')  cents  an  ounce  ami  reducing 
the  airmail  postcard  rate  from  11  to 
10  cents. 

Raising  parcel  post  rates  57  per  cent 
over  current  rates. 

Raising  the  rate  for  third  class  bulk 
mail,  sometimes  called  “junk  mail”, 
u.sed  mainly  for  advertising,  7  per  cent 
over  currtmt  rates. 

Second  class  mail,  which  includes 
newspapers,  would  bear  its  sha  e  of 
increa.ses  with  the  amount  varyii.g  be- 
cau.se  of  the  many  factors  involved  in 
mailing  newspapers.  Such  National 
Newspaper  .\ssociation  leaders  as  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  Theodore  A.  Serrill 
and  general  counsel  William  Mullen 
agree  that  the  cost  would  l)e  somewhere 
betw(H:n  twice  and  three  times  as  much 
as  at  prc.sent. 

Roth  the  NN.A  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  are 
studying  Wenner’s  recommendations 
(encouched  in  two  phone  l)ook  size 
volumes)  Itefore  fixing  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Within  the  next  .several  weeks,  the 
Po.stal  Rate  Commission  will  receive 
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Editor  holds  a  ^Retraction  ’  party 

As  editor  in  the  1930s,  I.conard  11.  “I  hereby  retract,  take  back,  erase 
Prince  wrote  editorials  against  the  jiro-  and  cancel  out  editorials  I  wrote  for  the 
po.sed  Social  Security  system  for  the  Massena  Observer  against  Social  Se- 
MuNsena  (N.Y.)  Observer.  On  his  72(1  curity  Ix'fore  and  after  it  liecame  law 
birthday  (June  9),  Prince  threw  a  .August  4,  1935,”  Prince,  still  editor  of 
“Retraction  Party”  financed  by  his  fir.st  the  Observer,  said  in  a  statement  i.ssued 
Social  Security  check.  with  party  invitations. 


legal  briefs  from  all  heavy  mailers,  in¬ 
cluding  newspajier  publishers. 

Formal  arguments  are  sc-heduled  at 
a  public  hearing  of  the  Commission  on 
July  7.  .After  that,  the  Commission  will 
consider  Wenner’s  recommendations 
and  other  evidence,  then  submit  its  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  I’ostal  Service’s 
Hoard  of  (lovernors. 

Serrill  said;  “Mr.  Wenner  appears 
to  forget  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
has  always  lieen  for  the  Postal  Service 
to  (irovide  .service.  'I’his  was  what  the 
(lostal  system  was  designed  for,  struc¬ 
tured  for,  and  given  :i  rate  s.vstem  to 
[irovide.  What  Mr.  Wenner  propo.ses 
would  force  newspajiers  out  of  the 
mails.” 

• 

Trade  paper’s  campaign 
may  change  SS  laws 

A  small  real  estate  newsiiaper  in 
Philadeliihia  has  succeeded  in  having 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  that  could 
change  the  Serial  S(!curity  laws  etfect- 
ing  millions  of  Americans. 

Last  fall,  the  publisher  of  the  Ihiild- 
inif  &  Realtjf  Record,  121  Chestnut  St., 
discovered  that  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  re<iuires  families  to  re¬ 
turn  the  regular  monthly  lienefit  check 
for  the  month  in  which  a  pensioner 
dies. 

The  monthly  newspaper  launched  a 
campaign  to  change  the  law. 

In  an  editorial,  it  charged  that  “death 
is  made  retroactive  to  the  first  of  the 
month”  by  the  Social  Security  laws. 

An  investigative  report  uncovered 
widows  who  had  lieen  re<|uired  to  re¬ 
turn  a  monthly  benefit  chc^ck,  at  a  time 
of  grief,  confusion  and  unexiiected  med¬ 
ical  and  funeral  expenses. 

One  widow  whose  husband  had  died 
on  the  .‘list  of  a  month  told  how  she 
had  to  forfeit  the  usual  monthly  check. 
She  was  quoted  as  saying  bitterly,  “I 
couldn’t  understand  how — if  he  had  died 
six  hours  later — I  would  have  been 
paid.” 

Photographs  were  published  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  a  lied-ridden,  9()-year-old 
woman  whose  hu.sband  had  died  on  the 
‘2(ith  of  a  month  and  was  com|)elled  to 
return  that  month’s  jiayment. 

The  campaign  continued  in  articles- 
and  the  continued  prodding  brought  re¬ 
sults. 

Joseph  H.  Hall,  publisher  of  Huild.ing 
&  Realty  Record,  says  he  will  jircss  the 
issue  until  final  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

EDITOl 


Counter-culture 
reporters  must 
pay  for  damages 

A  former  Ann  Arbor  Sun  editor- 
writv-r-photogra(»her  was  as.sessed  .$40,- 
000  in  damages  and  a  (ihotographer 
was  asscs.sed  one  cent  by  a  federal 
court  jury  on  June  2. 

The  damages  were  charged  respec- 
tivelv  to  liinda  Ross,  now  of  San  I'^'ran- 
cisco,  and  Mary  Wreford  of  Ann  Arl)or, 
in  a  suit  they  brought  against  a  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Police  officer  who,  they  .said, 
assaulted  them  and  tried  to  break  their 
cameras  as  they  photograjihed  under¬ 
cover  narcotics  officers  in  action  in 
Chelsea  in  197.'!. 

The  police  officer.  Detective  Sgt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Burns,  who  is  assigned  to  the 
Detroit  intelligence  division  of  the 
State  Police,  filed  a  counter-claim 
against  the  two  women  saying  they 
causi'd  him  emotional  distress. 

Burns  alleged  that  the  Sun  staffers’ 
efforts  to  photograph  him  and  his  co¬ 
worker  as  thev  performed  their  job  had 
the  effect  of  depriving  him  of  his  liveli¬ 
hood  and  disrupting  his  family  life,  his 
attorney  said. 

'I'he  Sun,  a  counter-culture  paper 
published  photographs  of  undercover 
narcotics  officers  as  a  service  to  the 
community,  a  press  release  said. 

The  women  alleged  that  Burns,  by 
preventing  them  from  taking  pictures, 
committed  an  assault  and  battery  and 
a  violation  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

After  a  trial  lasting  four  half-days, 
the  jury  of  five  women  and  seven  men 
deliberated  about  nine  hours  before 
finding  for  Burns  in  the  suit  brought 
by  the  women,  and  against  the  women 
in  Burns’  counter-claim. 

• 

Campus  editor  elected 
by  his  readers 

It’s  not  news  that  the  Daihf  Texan, 
campus  news|)aper  at  the  University  of 
'I'exas  in  .Austin,  has  a  new  editor.  But 
it  is  news  that  the  editor,  senior  jour¬ 
nalism  major  Scott  Tagliarino,  was 
elected  by  his  readership. 

lie  was  chosen  in  an  election  held  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Texas  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  Board.  'I'lie  Bo:ird  ((Ualified  and 
di.squalified  candidates,  and  ran  run¬ 
offs  and  [ireferential  (lolls  initially. 
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Plate  Exposure  System 


LASERITE'100 


INCREASE  QUALITY 

•  Pin  register  system  accurate  to  .001" 

•  Halftones  to  120  line  screen 

•  Hard  dots  attainable  only  through  electronic  signals 
and  the  accuracy  of  laser  light 

increa-:e  production  efficiency 

•  Your  starter  page  gets  to  press  5  to  10  minutes  faster 

DECREASE  OPFR^  riNG  COSTS  !M:.*ED.ATE>  Y 

•  Eliminates  the  full  page  line  negatives  where  costs  have 
increased  35%  in  less  than  a  year 

•  Eliminates  the  camera,  film  transport  and  the  film 
processor  steps 

•  Eliminates  film  chemistry 

ELIMINATE  THE  NEGATIVE  AND  LATCH  ON  TO  THE  AFFIRMATIVE  WITH 


TAKE  THE  RITE 
STEP  WITH  LASERITE 


EQUALLY  AT  HOME  IN  LETTERPRESS  OR  OFFSET  PLANTS 


"LEADERS  IN  PERFORMANCE" 


EOCOM 

corporation  19722  JAMBOREE  BLVD.,  IRVINE,  CALIFORNIA  92664/TELEPHONE  (714)  833-2781 /TELEX  685698 


NashviUe  newspapers  share 
front-end  systems 


Depending  upon  size  and  dollar  in¬ 
vestment,  some  metropolitan  dailies 
fipure  as  much  as  a  five-year  period  as 
the  time  needed  to  pet  pood  cost  stream¬ 
lining.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation,  agents  for 
the  Naski'iUe  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  has  netted  an  approxi¬ 
mately  52%  overall  reduction  in  man¬ 
hours  per  page  for  the  two  papers  — 
including  a  V5%  reduction  in  make-up 
alone  —  with  three  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  24/32  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Systems  handling  typesetting  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Banner  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  approximately 
100,000.  It’s  a  six-day,  evening  daily, 
publishing  an  average  of  350-400  pages 
a  week.  The  Tennessean  is  locally 
owned  by  the  Tennessean  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Circulation  is  approximately  150,- 
000.  It’s  a  morning  paper  published 
seven  times  a  week,  averaging  400-500 
pages. 

Classified  is  the  same  for  both  pa¬ 
pers.  It  averages  10-12  pages  a  day, 
eight  of  which  are  set-solid.  Sunday 
classified  for  the  Tennessean  averages 
20-26  pages.  There  are  approximately 
16  columns  of  new  ads  a  day. 

Newspaper  Printing  Corporation  is 
the  agent  for  l>oth  papers  in  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  circulation  — 
everything  but  editorial.  Each  paper 
maintains  its  own  editorial  staff. 

Three  computer  systems 

Each  of  the  three  computer  systems 
(See  schematic)  is  configured  identi¬ 
cally  and  can  back-up  the  others  if 
needed.  There’s  one  computer  each  for 
the  Banner,  Tennessean,  and  one  han¬ 
dling  classified  production  for  l)oth. 
The  systems  are  completely  on-line. 
Each  has  a  32K  CSI  computer  with 
four  disk-packs  providing  up  to  6.4 
million  characters  of  .storage  capability. 
Computers  are  interfaced  with  22  Bee¬ 
hive  video  terminals  (eight  for  Banner 
editorial,  12  for  Tennessean  editorial, 
and  two  for  the  classified  system) ;  two 
Compuscan  170  optical  scanning  sys¬ 
tems;  and  three  Linotron  505  TC-lOO 
CRT  typesetters — one  each  for  Banner, 
Tennessean,  and  classified  and  display 
advertising. 

The  Beehive  VDT’s  have  page  dis¬ 
play,  rather  than  scroll  configurations, 
i.e.,  the  screen  fills  to  its  1,600  char¬ 
acter  capacity,  editing  procedures  are 
accomplished,  and  the  next  1,600  char¬ 
acters  appear. 

The  505’s  are  100-pica  machines.  But, 
says  NPC  production  manager,  “Dub” 
Harwell,  “while  CSI’s  software  will 
allow  us  to  set  a  100-pica  line,  includ¬ 
ing  tabbing  the  full  100  picas,  the 
manufacturer’s  100-pica  software  is  not 
ready  yet.” 

CSI  provided  its  EDIT/SET  and 
PHOTOSET-505  software  packages  for 
the  editorial  routines  and  CLASS/SET 
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and  PHOTOSET-505  programs  for  the 
classified  system.  Harwell  and  his  NPC 
team  are  now  writing  specifications  for 
the  next  phase  of  computerization,  ad¬ 
vertising  billing,  interfacing  the  CSI 
systems  with  an  IBM  System  3. 

“There’s  plenty  of  redundancy  and 
flexibility  built  into  our  systems,”  says 
Harwell.  “We  didn’t  want  anyone  to 
feel  restricted  by  automation.  We  copy 
our  disks  six  times  a  day  (there  are  4 
classified,  1  Banner  and  1  Tennessean 
edition)  as  back-up.  Moreover,  we  de¬ 
signed  a  switching  panel  w'hich  has  all 
cables  from  the  i/o  cards  in  each  com¬ 
puter  terminating  at  transmitter  points 
in  the  panel.  Each  terminal  has  a 
transmitter.  Therefore  if  one  computer 
goes  down,  we  can  take  the  cables  from 
the  i/o  cards  and  switch  them  to  an¬ 
other  computer.  Our  scanners  can  be 
plugged  into  any  computer  as  can  the 
505’s. 

Signal  light  system 

“In  addition,  we  developed  a  signal 
light  system  for  communicating  be- 
tw'een  the  computer  and  terminal  op¬ 
erators.  There  are  three  lights — green, 
yellow,  and  red.  The  green  light  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  system  is  on;  yellow, 
that  it  will  go  dowm  shortly;  and  red, 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  computer 
operator  will  call  all  stations  on  a  red 
condition  and  brief  everyone  on  the 
status  of  the  system.  This  has  saved  us 
a  lot  of  time-consuming  telephone  calls 
from  the  terminal  operators.” 

The  systems’  concept  w’as  designed 
by  a  management  team  comprising 
Harwell;  Tennessean  treasurer,  Ralph 
Saunders;  and  NPC  systems  engineer, 
Don  McGahan.  “Our  overall  goal  was 
to  restore  control  of  the  paper  to  the 


departments  originating  the  copy,” 
notes  Harwell.  “Our  volume  had  grown 
l>eyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  in 
the  plant.  We  could  handle  a  news  hole 
of  about  120  columns  a  day,  and  were 
running  about  140-180  columns.  This 
meant  we  were  consistently  late.  More¬ 
over,  production  w'as  handled  by  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  linecasters  for  new's  and  classi¬ 
fied,  with  four  Photon  200’s  handling 
display.  Our  last  linecaster  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1946.  We  were  running  18 
hours  a  day,  on  some  machines  orig¬ 
inally  purchased  in  1919.  There  were 
many  errors  caused  by  machine  prob¬ 
lems.” 

The  first  two  505’s  came  in  during 
September,  1973,  went  through  a  pro¬ 
duction  shakedown,  and  were  opera¬ 
tional  in  November — about  the  time  the 
first  computer  system  was  installed  in 
a  tape  mode  to  handle  classified.  News 
and  cla.ssified  were  still  handled  in  hot 
metal.  The  total  configuration  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  March,  1974.  By  June,  the 
conversion  was  completed.  The  Photon 
200’s  were  phased  out,  and  all  type¬ 
setting  production  was  handled  by  the 
505’s  (the  first  two  were  upgraded  to 
100-pica  machines,  the  third  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  that  configuration),  driven 
by  the  on-line  computer  systems  and 
the  two  scanners.  Both  170’s  can  be 
switched  on-line  to  any  of  the  three 
computers,  by  changing  the  cable  con¬ 
nection  set  up  on  the  cable  switch  panel. 

Similar  editorial  procedures 

Banner  and  Tennessean  editorial  pro¬ 
cedures  are  essentially  the  same,  dif¬ 
ferences  caused  by  greater  volume  — 
especially  the  Tennessean’s  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  They  each  use  eight  wires.  The 
Tennessean  uses  New  York  Times 
Wire;  the  Banner,  Gannett.  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  makes  greater  use  of  the  wire 
services  because  of  its  international 
and  national  orientation.  The  Banner 
is  oriented  more  towards  local  and  state 
news.  All  wires  are  interfaced  into 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Because  of  the  catalytic  converter, 
GMcars  use  less  gasoline. 


Primarily  because  of  the  catalytic  con¬ 
verter,  gas  mileage  on  GM  cars  has  been 
increased  by  28%  on  a  sales-weighted  aver¬ 
age,  according  to  EPA  figures. 

The  converter  gives  GM  car  owners 
the  best  of  both  worlds:  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  are  cut  by  about 
50%  from  the  already  lowered  levels  of  1974, 
and  it  is  possible  once  more  to  tune  engines 
for  economy,  drivability  and  performance. 

Catalytic  converters  do  add  to  the 
basic  cost  of  a  GM  car.  Part  of  that  money 
goes  for  insulation  that  keeps  the  outer  skin 
temperature  of  the  converter  in  normal  oper¬ 
ation  about  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
muffler,  and  far  lower  than  the  temperature 
of  the  exhaust  manifold. 

But  when  you  think  of  the  cost,  think 
of  the  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  over  the 
life  of  that  average  GM  car;  and  don’t  forget, 
the  use  of  unleaded  gas  lowers  maintenance 
costs  by  greatly  increasing  the  life  of  spark 
plugs,  engine  oil  and  exhaust  system 
components. 

After  more  than  a  billion  miles  on  the 
road,  the  GM  catalytic  converter  has  become 
a  world  standard  in  pollution  control  devices. 
GM  has  signed  contracts  to  build  converters 
for  auto-makers  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well 
as  other  US.  manufacturers. 

You  get  the  fuel-saving  advantages  of  a 
catalytic  converter  as  standard  equipment  on 
1975  cars  from  General  Motors,  a  world  leader 
in  automotive  pollution  control  technology. 

General  Motors 

Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick,  Cadillac,  GMC  Truck 


Cataivtic  converter,  standard  equipment  on  U)75  model  GM  cars. 


CIA  inquiry  confirms 
investigative  stories 


As  a  result  of  a  Veto  York  Times 
investigation  first  published  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1974,  the  Rockefeller  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week  (June  10)  released  a  re¬ 
port  that  substantially  confirms  alle¬ 
gations  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  conducted  unlawful  and 
uncontrolled  domestic  operations. 

On  the  release  date,  the  commission 
also  recommended  tightened  controls  on 
the  agency  and  criticized  the  Justice 
Department  for  abdicating  “its  statu¬ 
tory  duties”  for  more  than  20  years  in 
a  secret  agreement  with  the  CIA. 

The  events  of  the  week  substantiated 
stories  that  both  plagued  President 
Ford’s  administration  in  its  early  days 
and  shocked  Washingtonians  from  the 
highest  levels  down. 

Although  hardly  as  shattering  as  the 
Watergate  revelations,  the  CIA  investi¬ 
gation  revealed  a  number  of  suspect 
operations  conducted  by  the  agency 
long  before  the  commission  report. 

Among  early  allegations  by  Times 
reporter  SejTiiour  M.  Hersh  and  others 
were : 

— charges  that  the  CIA  had  estab¬ 
lished  files  on  at  least  10,000  American 
citizens  as  part  of  a  special  agency 
unit.  This  now  has  l>een  confirmed  by 
the  commission  which  said  that  a  unit 
called  Operation  CHAOS  had  main¬ 
tained  13,000  files  on  individuals  as 
well  as  11,000  FBI  memoranda  and 
3,500  internal  memoranda.  A  computer 
system,  it  was  revealed,  has  indexed 
over  300,000  names  and  organizations 
that  apparently  are  not  connected  with 
espionage.  An  additional  800  files  were 
created  on  dissenting  organizations 
with  some  12,000  to  16,000  names  in¬ 
dexed  in  them. 

— charges  that  the  CIA  had  used  il¬ 
legal  methods  for  their  operations  in¬ 
cluding  break-ins,  wiretaps,  and  mail 
inspection  that  began  as  early  as  the 
1950s.  The  conunission  found  that  the 
CIA  had  logged  32  wiretaps,  32  bug- 
gings,  12  break-ins.  None  were  con¬ 
ducted  under  a  judicial  warrant  and 
only  one  was  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Further,  mail  open¬ 
ings  in  New  York  Citv  alone  accounted 
for  more  than  4,350,000  incidents. 

—charges  that  the  CIA  had  followed 
anti-war  and  other  cause  demonstra¬ 
tors.  This  was  confirmed. 

— charges  that  the  CIA  had  set  up 
a  network  of  informants  in  anti-war 
groups.  This  too  was  confirmed  al¬ 
though  the  commission  reported  that 
CIA  actions  went  far  lieyond  just  moni¬ 
toring  such  organizations. 

—charges  that  the  CIA  had  placed 
members  of  Congress  under  surveil¬ 
lance.  This  too  was  confirmed. 

— charges  that  the  agency  had  de¬ 
stroyed  many  of  the  files  proving  its 
guilt  just  prior  to  the  CIA  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  this  instance,  the  commission 
found  that  some  files  on  a  test  of  LSD 


on  persons  who  w'ere  unaware  they 
were  being  tested  were  destroyed.  In 
one  Instance,  a  person  died  (1953). 

— charges  that  the  CIA  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  secretive  unit  for  domestic  in¬ 
telligence  operations.  The  report  con¬ 
firmed  that  Operation  CHAOS  was  in¬ 
deed  this  unit  and  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  had  overstepped  its  legal 
authority. 

Further  in  the  report,  it  was  revealed 
that  among  those  individuals  kept  un¬ 
der  sur\’eillance  by  the  CIA  were  news¬ 
men  who  were  watched  in  five  different 
investigations  in  an  effort  to  determine 
their  sources  who  leaked  classified  in¬ 
formation. 

The  report’s  section  on  reported  plots 
to  assassinate  foreign  leaders  has  been 
withheld  although  the  commission  has 
collected  information  on  the  subject. 

The  one  allegation  that  the  report 
pointedly  did  not  confirm  was  the  use 
of  the  word  “massive”  in  conjunction 
with  CIA  operations.  According  to 
Times  associate  editor,  Clifton  Daniel, 
the  commission  report  avoided  the  word 
and  used  in  its  place  terms  such  as 
“considerable,”  “large  scale”  and  “sub¬ 
stantial.” 

The  commission  report  ser\"ed  a  dual 
purpose  in  the  eyes  of  many  reporters. 
The  first  was  its  confirmation  of  re¬ 
ports  by  Hersh  as  well  as  some  allega¬ 
tions  made  by  a  former  CIA  Inspector 
General.  This  confirmation,  many  feel, 
was  necessary  since  the  running  of 
stories  on  the  highly  secretive  CIA  was 
considered  both  daring  and,  at  times 
perhaps,  speculative. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  clear  the 
Rockefeller  conmiission  of  any  charges 
of  a  possible  whitewash  of  the  entire 
subject,  although  several  things  includ¬ 
ing  the  assassination  attempts  were 
withheld  from  the  public. 

Daniels’  article  in  the  June  11  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  traced  the  history  of 
the  story  from  its  appearance  to  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Colby,  director  of  the  CIA,  who 
denied  the  allegations. 

Daniel  reported  that  on  January  16, 
Times  publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger  and  principal  editors  had  met 
with  President  Ford  for  a  luncheon  at 
the  White  House.  During  this  occasion, 
Daniel  reported,  “.  .  .  the  President, 
under  questioning,  used  the  word  ‘as¬ 
sassinations’  in  a  discussion  of  the 
activities  of  the  CIA.”  His  conversation 
was  off-the-record,  however. 

As  well  as  tighter  restrictions 
through  a  Congressional  committee,  the 
commission  also  suggested  that  the 
President  tighten  executive  control  by 
making  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  an  effective  watch-dog 
agency,  open  the  CIA  director’s  job  to 
people  outside  the  government  and  put 
a  10-year  limit  on  the  director’s  term 
of  service. 


Trezevant,  Sherry 
head  up  syndicate 

John  G.  Trezevant  has  been  named 
chairman  and  Richard  Sherry  presi¬ 
dent  of  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  June  13  of  Robert  G. 
Cowles,  who  had  been  president  since 
1971. 

Trezevant  is  executive  vicepresident 
and  a  board  member  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  He  has  been  a  vicepresident 
and  management  board  member  of  the 
syndicate.  He  will  continue  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Field  News¬ 
paper  Division. 

Sherry  joined  the  syndicate  in  1965 
as  associate  e<litor  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  He  had  been  in  editorial  and  pro¬ 
motion  capacities  with  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Hearst  papers. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


American  Financial  Cor 
Booth  Newspapers  (O' 


Dow  Jones  (OTC) 


Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  _ 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .... 
Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .. 
Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .. 
Lee  Enterprise  (AME)()  .. 
Media  General  (AMEX) 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) 


Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .. 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 


Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE) 
Great  Lakes  Paoer  (CE) 
Great  No.  Nekoosa  (N 


Itek  Corp. 


Logicon  (OTC) 


Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 
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maiiroom. 

And  they  can  do  a  whale  of  a  job  for  you.  From  the  STA-HI  counter  stacker  (the  in¬ 
dustry  standard  since  1964)  to  the  sophisticated  NEWS-TRAC®  maiiroom  system, 
the  STA-Hl  systems  guys  have  what  it  takes  to  meet  your  needs. 

Whether  you’re  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper  or  a  medium-size  daily  or  weekly,  the 
guys  from  STA-HI  want  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have  a  maiiroom  problem. They 
know  their  way  around  a  maiiroom,  they  understand  the  problems  and  can  come  up 
with  the  correct  solution  to  improve  your  maiiroom.  They  can  provide  you  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  analysis  that  can  result  in  higher  maiiroom  efficiency  and  cost  savings. 

After  all,  STA-HI  has  been  part  of  the  newspaper  business  for  over  50  years  and  the 
company's  commitment  is  a  total  one. 

STA-HI  counter  stackers  are  in  mailrooms  all  over  the  country . . .  and  installations  of 
the  computerized  NEWS-TRAC  system  are  growing  fast. 

So  if  you  have  problems  in  your  maiiroom,  give  the  guys  from  STA-HI  the  job  of  solv¬ 
ing  them.  The  tougher  the  better! 

It  costs  nothing  to  ask  for  professional  help.^^^_^  ^  -- 

STA-HI  stackers  and  maiiroom  systems. 

They  could  save  you  a  bundle.  ^^^^8CapitolStreet,Nashua,NewHampshire03060 


John  F.  Connors,  Jr., 
vice  president  marketing, 
or  the  sales  office 


SALES  OmCES 

John  Atherlay 
National  Sales  Manager 
Nashua,  N.H. 

(603)883  3311 
Tom  Harrington 
ForestHills.N.Y. 
(212)544  0710 
Alan  Huffer 
Elgin,  Illinois 
(312)741-2682 
Bud  Carlin 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
(904)744  7122 
Chuck  Miller 
Dallas,  Texas 
(214)342  5803 
Doug  Matthews 
Irvine.  California 
(714)833-1000 
AmeTegebo 
Export  Sales 
Nashua,  N.H. 
(603)8^3-3311 

SEE  US  AT 
A.N.PA./R.I. 
BOOTH  1230 
Astro  Hall, 

Houston 
June  1^19 


Introduciiig  the  first 

major  improvemerit 

in  process 

camera 

technology 

in  25  vears.**^ 

8400  ^ 
autokon 


ANPA  Booth  1074 
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Compare  the  new  8400  AUTOKON  with 
a  conventional  process  camera.  The 
8400  handles  a  broader  range  of  require¬ 
ments.  produces  consistent  high-quality 
output,  and  operates  automatically  for 
less  money  than  you  are  spending  right 
now. 

All  the  capabilities  of  a 
conventional  camera . . . 
and  more. 

It  produces  positives,  negatives, 
reverses  and  special  screens  up  to  12 
inches  wide  by  any  length.  It  outputs  both 
line  work  and  screened  halftones  on  the 
same  page.  It  can  shrink  or  stretch  copy 
in  one  direction.  It  can  enlarge  2  x  or 
reduce  5x.  It  automatically  processes 
paper  prints  and  it  delivers  film  in  a  light 
tight  cassette  for  conventional 
processing. 


Consistent,  high-quality 
reproduction ...  at  the 
flip  of  a  sviritch. 

Just  set  the  dials  for  the  effect  you  need. 
The  8400  automatically  magnifies,  crops, 
focuses  and  exposes  the  print.  Unlike  a 
conventional  camera  which  is  limited  by 
what  the  lens  "sees,”  the  8400  can  elec¬ 
tronically  improve  on  the  detail  rendition 
and  subjective  sharpness  of  the  original 
art.  Using  a  three  aim-point  density  con¬ 
trol  system,  it  can  produce  good  quality 
output  from  a  wide  range  of  originals. 
With  basic  training,  an  operator  can  eas¬ 
ily  achieve  results  that  took  time,  money 
and  years  of  experience  to  handle 
before. 


Get  more.  Pay  less. 

The  8400  handles  more  work,  faster  than 
any  conventional  camera.  It  reduces  the 
number  of  intermediate  steps  required  to 
produce  special  effects.  It  requires  less 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  It  can  be 
set  up  anywhere  without  plumbing  or  a 
darkroom.  And  it  uses  Kodak  Ektamatic 
red  sensitive  photomechanical  paper 
( grade  S),  priced  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
the  diffusion  transfer  papers  used  in  most 
conventional  operations. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  get  more  capa¬ 
bility  and  pay  less,  contact  ECRM.  Call  or 
write  for  complete  details. 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


REGIONAL  OFFICES 

NEW  ENGLAND  MID-ATLANTIC  SOUTHEAST  SOUTH  SOUTHWEST  MIDWEST  MIDWEST  WEST 

205  Burlington  Rd.  N93Falrview  Ave  Suite  310.  Building  340  Suite  111  SuiteAOS  Suite209  3864  Center  Rd.  Suite608 

Bedford.  Mass.  01 730  Paramus.  N.J  07652  Interstate  Norih  Pkwy.  5445  Mariner  St.  4230  LB J  Freeway  2620  East  Higgins  Rd.  Brunswick,  Ohio  44212  999  N  Sepulveda  Blvd. 

(617)275-1760  (201)262-2228  Atlanta,  Ga.  30339  Tampa.  Fla.  33609  Dallas.  Tex.  75234  Elk  Grove  Village,  111.60007  (216)  225-4100  El  Segundo,  Cal.  90245 

(404)434-9335  (813)879-3282  (214)661-1338  (312)593-7650  (213)640-0694 


Floppy  disc  composing  unit 
cuts  classified  costs 


PIsnt  • 
equipment 


Ask  anyone  at  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  if  they  would  like  to  return  to  the 
old  ways  after  a  taste  of  the  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  you’ll  get  an  emphatic  “no” 
as  an  answer. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the 
rank-and-file  were  not  as  enthusiastic 
about  systems  which  seemed  only  des¬ 
tined  for  others.  The  Lynn  daily  had 
been  well  entrenched  in  hot  metal  for 
nearly  100  years  and  many  understand¬ 
ably  questioned  the  wisdom  of  tinkering 
with  techniques  which  had  well  served 
the  paper. 

They  turned  away  from  the  merits 
of  phototypesetting  until  .  .  .  one  day 
they  observed  a  machine  that  would 
set  45  column  inches  of  type  per  min¬ 
ute.  The  incident  broke  down  even  the 
hardest  of  the  hardcore  doubters,  who 
conceded,  “Yes,  there  is  a  better  way 
to  set  type.” 

The  result  was  a  new  way  of  life  for 
many  of  the  work  force.  “Our  people 
now  look  more  like  bank  workers,” 
says  Dorman  (“Chip”)  Burley,  general 
manager,  “when  at  one  time  you  would 
have  thought  their  work  days  were 
being  spent  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop. 

“Bright  shirts  and  sports  pants  are 
more  commonplace  than  T-shirts  and 
dungarees. 

“We’ve  eliminated  the  noise  of  saws, 
the  dirt  of  hot  lead,  and  the  strain  of 
moving  heavy  materials.  The  new 
sounds  are  piped-in  music  and  the  new 
look  is  bright,  cheerful  surroundings. 

“I  think  there’s  a  genuine  pride  in 
the  paper  among  our  people  that  was 
not  there  before.” 

While  the  installation  of  a  Compu- 
graphic  VideoSetter  24/14  was  a  turn¬ 
ing  point,  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  reception  to  photo¬ 
comp  in  general,  management’s  next 
move  was  the  introduction  of  a  front- 
end  storage  and  retrieval  system. 

The  newest  wizard  of  the  composing 
room  is  Compugraphic’s  latest  entry, 
the  Unified  Composer,  which  is  hard¬ 
wired  to  the  VideoSetter. 

From  the  UC’s  central  console  a  sin¬ 
gle  operator  can  perform  many  func¬ 
tions:  keyboarding,  editing,  proofread¬ 
ing,  correcting,  sorting,  merging, 
searching,  killing,  and  storing. 

Classified  section 

Frank  H.  Love,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions,  explains  what  the  system  already 
has  meant:  “When  the  Item  was  set  by 
hot  metal  the  classified  section  required 
the  work  of  seven  people  for  a  full 
day.  Using  the  Unified  Composer’s  sys¬ 
tem  these  pages  are  now  prepared  by 
one  and  a  half  persons  in  the  same 
time  period. 

“Also,  because  of  the  time  required 
for  their  composition  and  make-up, 
classified  pages  were  always  the  last 
ones  through.  Happily,  they  are  now 
the  first.” 


Love,  a  38-year  veteran  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  but  a  relatively  new¬ 
comer  to  the  Item,  took  on  the  challenge 
of  modernizing  the  newspaper’s  proc¬ 
esses.  “The  comps  needed  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  cold  type  could  do  and 
how  new  technical  developments  could 
satisfy  our  needs,”  he  says. 

With  the  aid  of  composing  superin¬ 
tendent  Joseph  Pietrini,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  prior  training  in  the  photocom¬ 
position  process,  the  Item  set  out  to 
prepare  for  the  new  arrivals.  According 
to  Pietrini,  the  attitude  was  good  from 
the  start.  Beginning  with  fundamental 
operations,  production  management 
gradually  led  the  men  into  more  ad¬ 
vanced  areas  of  terminal  operation  and 
photocomposition  handling. 


A  search  in  a  classified  ad  file  is 
activated  by  keyboarding  a  letter  com¬ 
bination  while  the  Unified  Composer  is 
in  a  search  mode.  Each  ad  in  the  file 
Dickers  briefiy  on  the  screen  until  the 
ad  being  sought  is  displayed.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  finding  an  ad  normally  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  seconds,  depending  on  the 
position  of  the  ad  in  the  file. 

If  a  correction  is  to  be  made,  normal 
editing  procedures  are  followed,  and 
the  corrected  ad  is  returned  to  its  for¬ 
mer  location  in  the  file.  If  the  ad  was 
recalled  to  change  its  classification,  its 
old  location  can  be  deleted  and  a  new 
one  entered,  which  automatically  re¬ 
files  the  ad.  If  the  ad  is  to  be  killed,  a 
single  keystroke  removes  it  from  the 
file  memory. 


Reset  capabilities 

Since  it  is  faster  to  reset  the  classi¬ 
fied  everyday  on  the  VideoSetter  24/14, 
some  misgivings  arose  whether  the 
Unified  Composer  could  be  relied  upon 
to  handle  the  “ins”  and  “outs”  of  the 
section.  There  is  an  average  of  150  such 
changes  daily  and  the  Item’s  manage¬ 
ment  is  particularly  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  total  accuracy  on  these 
pages. 

“No  sweat,”  explains  UC  operator 
Don  Bansfield,  who  has  been  at  the 
Lynn  paper  for  14  years.  “Classified 
ads  upon  input  are  automatically  sorted 
and  stored  by  classification. 

“When  revisions  are  needed  the  ad 
can  be  called  from  storage  onto  the 
video  screen,  the  correction  or  deletion 
made,  and  returned  (if  necessary)  to 
its  proper  order  in  the  column.” 

“Finding  a  three-  or  four-line  ad 
among  a  thousand  or  more  entries  is 
no  longer  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack,”  comments  Superintendent 
Pietrini.  It  is  a  mind-bending  experi¬ 
ence  to  observe  the  speed. 


Additional  functions 

While  the  Unified  Composer  orig¬ 
inally  was  brought  in  to  speed  up  the 
Item’s  classified,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  it  could  service  additional  typeset¬ 
ting  functions  for  other  parts  of  the 
paper.  Much  of  this  is  repetitive  in  na¬ 
ture  and  requires  only  a  few  dally 
changes. 

Once  programmed  into  the  system’s 
memory  file,  these  regular  features  can 
be  instantly  recalled  for  updating.  In¬ 
cluded  are:  television  and  radio  list¬ 
ings,  movie  timetable,  contents  index, 
stocks,  sports  standings,  etc. 

One  application  of  the  UC’s  capabil¬ 
ity  is  unique  to  the  Item.  Since  the 
paper  circulates  to  more  than  a  half 
dozen  communities  north  of  Boston, 
there  is  wide  interest  among  fishermen 
in  the  tides  along  these  shorelines.  Such 
information  as  the  times  of  high  and 
low  tides  at  different  points  and  a  cal¬ 
endar  of  the  month  appear  in  every 
edition. 

Love  sees  the  system  as  “ideal”  for 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Joseph  Pietrini,  composing  superintendent,  consults  with  operator  Don  Bansfield  about 
classified  copy  to  be  stored  in  the  Unified  Composer  system. 
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makiiifj  previously  difficult  corrections 
in  this  kind  of  data  “in  minimal  time.” 

Like  many  newspapers,  the  Item  has 
chosen  to  place  more  reliability  on  a 
super  system  to  control  the  clerical 
functions  of  its  classified  section. 
Start,  stop,  kill,  and  .skip  dates  are 
entered  into  memory  through  the  Uni- 
fiiMl  Composer  at  the  time  copy  is  key- 
hoarded. 

Floppy  disc  memory 

As  ad.s  in  the  di.se  memory  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  VideoSetter,  the  UC  sys¬ 
tem  assembles  all  of  the  day’s  ads,  and 
ignores  all  expired  and  .skippe<l  ads  in 
memory.  Skipped  ads  automatically  re- 
appc'ar  on  their  scheduh'd  date's. 

I,ove  pre.sently  is  studying:  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  extendinj;  tlie  classified  dead¬ 
line.  The  Lynn  pajeer  follows  a  .1  p.m. 
closing  on  this  copy  for  the  next  day’s 
paj)er. 

“Our  first  j)re.ss  start  is  at  11  ;4.'» 
a.m.,”  he  explains,  “which  allows  us  to 
1k'  on  the  street  by  noon  time.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  progress  made  in  classified  han¬ 
dling,  I  think  i.t  is  reasonable  to  keep 
ads  open  until  p.m.,  giving  us  two 
extra  hours  for  business.” 

The  UC  system  also  has  Ix'en  instru¬ 
mental  in  reducing  errors  on  the  clas¬ 
sified  pages.  According  to  Love,  “Typos 

is  input  training 
necessary? 

Our  experience  with  VDT  and 
OCR  os  a  means  of  accurate 
input  is  well  worth  investigation. 

During  the  past  seven  years  Ad¬ 
vanced  Keyboarding  Systems  has 
conducted  training  programs  rang¬ 
ing  from  current  inhouse  systems 
to  conversion  from  one  production 
system  to  more  sophisticated 
computer  based  endeavors. 

Our  professional  training  can  en¬ 
able  you  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  new  system  os  soon  as  pos- 

Isible.  We  specialize  in  training 
rather  than  orientatian.  For  ad- 
i  ditional  information  and  refer¬ 
ence  write  ar  call 

Scott  Leonard, 

Executive  Vice  President 

Advanced  Keyboarding  Systems 

Divition  of  Advanced  Computer  Techniques  Corp. 

437  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
21 2-421-4308 


arc  now  minimal  since  we  have  l)ettcr 
control  of  in|>iit  and  outjtut.” 

Other  gain.s  are  directly  credited  to 
the  new  system: 

•  Reduction  through  attrition  and/or 
reassignment  of  ten  emiiloyes  in  the 
composing  room. 

•  Time  savings  show  up  everywhere. 
Example:  Rasehall  standings  which 
took  .‘50-1.^)  minutes  to  set  in  hot  metal 
are  now  handled  in  4-r»  minutes. 

•  Lines  are  saved  by  lighter  fitting 
of  characters  in  the  setting. 

•  Editors  believe  the  paper  has  lost 
its  “|)rovincial”  look;  page  make-up  is 
more  modern;  the  pai)er  is  easier  to 
read. 

There  is  evidence  and  promise  at  the 
Item  of  still  further  involvement  with 
the  new  technologies.  Electric  type¬ 
writers,  already  in  u.se,  are  foi-erun- 
ners  to  optical  character  scanning, 
which  management  indicates  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  next  step.  Beyond  this,  and 
with  success  .-ilready  tucked  in  its  l)elt 
using  a  b'rminal  op('r;ition,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Item’s  newsroom  will  l)e  work¬ 
ing  from  editing  terminals. 

The  ."7,000-circulation  paper  next 
year  celebrates  its  lOOlh  year.  The  o<lds 
are  that  any  Centennial  Edition  will 
be  produced  w’ith  the  newest  systems 
.•ivailable. 

Pulliam  fellowship 
winners  announced 

Eight  graduating  college  seniors 
have  been  named  winners  of  Pulliam 
.Journalism  Eellow.ships  for  197.’). 

'I'ho  winners  were  announced  by  Har¬ 
vey  C.  Jacobs,  editor  of  the  hi'iionap- 
ol'm  Star  and  <lirector  of  the  fellowship 
program. 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  cash  award 
of  $1,000,  each  fellow  will  take  part  in 
an  8-weok  seminar  of  work  ami  study 
in  Indianapolis  tlirough  .August  1.  The 
.seminar  In'gan  June  9.  Work  will  in¬ 
clude  a.ssign.mcnts  on  the  staff  of  either 
tlie  News  or  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

'I'he  fellowships  were  established  in 
1971  by  publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  to 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  newspai)er 
careers  and  provide  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalism  students  an  oi)portunity. 


New  8torage|retrieval 
system  for  wire  copy 

A  low-cost,  stand-alone  storage  and 
retrieval  system  for  high  speed  wire 
.services  has  been  announced  bv  ECRM. 

The  new  Model  9100  AUtoWIRE 
system  was  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  .As.sociated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  to  provide  news¬ 
papers  with  an  efficient  way  of  han¬ 
dling  the  tremendous  volume  of  copy 
that  high  speed  wires  are  capable  of 
transmitting.  (.At  120  characters  per 
second,  a  single  high  speed  wire  oper¬ 
ating  continuou.sly  can  transmit  more 
than  70,000  words  in  an  hour). 

The  9100  organizes  the  copy  by  per¬ 
forming  three  major  ta.sks.  First,  it 
catalogs  and  files  each  story.  Second,  it 
)>rovides  for  rapid  access  to  any  story. 
The  maximum  time  required  to  locate 
a  story  is  one-fifth  of  a  second.  Third, 
it  can  automatically  translate  high 
speed  wire  .ASCII  data  signals  and  out¬ 
put  them  in  the  TTS  code  required  by 
most  typesetting  systems.  No  rekey¬ 
boarding  is  required. 

High  and  low  speed 

The  unit  is  compatible  with  all  of 
the  high  speed  wires  including  the  .AP 
DataStroam  and  UataSpeed  wires 
and  UPI  DataNews  and  UNISTOX 
wires.  .A  single  system  can  be  con¬ 
figured  to  handle  any  number  and 
combination  of  high  and  low  speed 
wires. 

The  basic  storage  capacity  of  up  to 
.‘1,000,000  characters  is  sufficient  to 
accommodate  one  high  speed  wire  for 
at  least  24  hours.  Storage  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  nine  million  characters  of  copy 
is  available. 

The  .system  outputs  to  a  high  speed 
paper  tape  punch.  It  can  also  output 
via  an  interface  directly  to  a  typesetter 
or  editing  terminal  system. 

According  to  Melvin  J.  Fennell,  presi- 
ident  of  ECRM,  “The  9100  is  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  first  stand-alone  storage  and 
retrieval  system  designed  for  high 
speed  wires.  It  provides  a  way  to  utilize 
wire  services  effectively,  while  sub¬ 
stantially  reducing  production  cost.” 


Inland  Re-entering  DiLitho^  Market 

SEE  THE 

ROTO-SCREEN  DAMPENER 

BOOTH  1609  — ANPA/Rl 

HOUSTON  ASTROWORLD 
®ANPA/RI 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

LENEXA,  KANSAS 
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K&B  JUMBO  COURIER 
THE  PROBLEM-SOLVING  PRESS 


The  Newspaper  System  for  medium  and  large  editions, 
available  for  offset  or  letterpress  printing! 


SPACE  SAVING  ■  Less  building  size  ■  Less  press  length,  lower  ceiling 

■  More  efficient  use  of  space  ■  No  balloon  formers 

ECONOMICAL  m  Lower  capital  cost  per  page  ■  Less  roll  handling 

■  Fewer  web  breaks  ■  Faster  make-ready 

■  Reduced  manning  ■  Higher  production  (PPH)  ■  Less  paper  waste 

VERSATILE  operating  modes:  straight,  collect  and  double  collect 

■  More  available  sections:  1 , 2,  3,  4,  6,  8  or  1 2 

■  Increased  capacity:  192  pages  ■  Better  printing  fidelity 

MODERN  TECHNOLOGY  PLUS  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  OF  EXPERIENCE 
BRING  YOU  THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  JUMBO,  HERE  ARE  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  MODELS: 


K&B  COMMANDER 

The  multi-color  newspaper  web 
offset  with  color  control. 


K&B  COURIER 

The  web-fed  rotary  press  for 
metropolitan  newspapers. 


K&B  COMPACTA 

The  web-fed  offset  with  blanket- 
to-blanket  unit  construction. 


Write  today  for  more  details  on  the  K&B  newspaper  presses. 
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Texas  paper  uses  mini 
computer  for  pjl  data 


“You  can’t  make  decisions  off  the  top 
of  your  head  and  expect  to  run  a  profit- 
al)le  community  newspaper  today,”  says 
Leon  Drown,  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
the  Baytown  (Texas)  Bun.  “Costs  are 
too  high  to  leave  much  margin  for  error 
so  we  needed  to  get  financial  informa¬ 
tion  faster,  in  more  detail  and  more 
accurately.” 

The  Raytown  Run  publishes  16,500 
copies  six  days  a  week.  It  is  a  part  of 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  whose  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  Fred  Hartman,  was 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Raytown 
Sun  from  1950  through  1974.  One  of 
the  first  decisions  Rrown  had  to  make 
in  filling  Hartman’s  shoes  was  whether 
the  newspaper  could  justify  installing 
a  mini  computer  to  enhance  its  financial 
management  information. 

The  Sun  was  using  an  NCR  500  elec¬ 
tronic  bookkeeping  machine  for  most 
of  its  accounting  work,  Rrown  explains. 
The  system  worked  fine,  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  for  posting  onto  readable  ledgers, 
especially  for  accounts  receivable,  was 
a  valuable  asset.  Accounts  Receivable 
Manager  Rarbara  Jackson  receives  in¬ 
quiries  every  day  which  demand  fast 
access  to  detailed  information  about 
various  accounts. 

“If  an  advertiser  calls — and  they  do 
call — with  a  question  regarding  an  ad¬ 
justment  based  upon  linage  the  answer 
has  to  be  at  my  fingertips,”  she  ex¬ 
plains,  “or  an  opportunity  could  go  by.” 

The  main  problem  was  compiling  the 
data  for  financial  reporting.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  took  one  girl  1(4  weeks  at  the 
end  of  each  month  to  prepare  a  profit 
and  loss  statement  manually. 

In  addition  to  its  own  bookkeeping, 
the  Raytown  Sun  also  provides  account¬ 
ing  serx’ices  for  10  smaller  Southern 
Newspapers,  .so  the  workload  was  con¬ 
siderable,  Jackson  notes.  Over  700  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  open  accounts,  all  told. 

Installation  of  mini 

Rrown  decided  to  install  an  NCR  399 
minicomputer  early  in  1975.  Three  fac¬ 
tors  .swayed  him.  First,  the  minicom¬ 
puter  provides  the  option  of  posting  on 
readable  ledgers.  Second,  a  fast  and 
easy  transition  was  made  since  Jackson 
was  able  to  learn  to  operate  the  new 
equipment  on  the  job.  She  has  subse¬ 
quently  taken  a  programming  cour.se 
offered  by  the  manufacturer  so  new  ap¬ 
plications  can  be  inexpensively  added. 
Third,  the  minicomputer  is  expandable 
both  in  memory  and  peripherals. 

“The  last  provides  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility,”  Rrown  underlines.  “We 
didn’t  want  to  have  to  install  a  new 
computer  sy.stem  every  few  years.” 

With  the  minicomputer  all  transac¬ 
tions  are  posted  on  customers’  ledgers 
daily — just  like  before.  As  a  byproduct, 
the  information  is  al.so  captured  on  a 
magnetic  stripe  encoded  on  the  backs 


of  the  ledgers.  During  each  billing 
cycle,  the  appropriate  ledgers  are  fed 
through  the  machine  con.sole,  which 
“reads”  the  necessary  information  on 
the  stripes  and  “writes”  it  on  a  mag¬ 
netic  tajje  cassette.  The  cassette  is  used 
for  writing  statements  in  an  unattended 
operation. 

This  leaves  Jackson  or  an  assistant 
free  to  simultaneously  make  general 
ledger  entries  on  a  tape  cassette  using 
an  off-line  NCR  260  Thermal  Printer 
keyboard.  The  information  on  these 
cassettes  can  later  be  read  by  the  mini- 
proces.sor  for  updating  the  general  ledg¬ 
er,  she  explains. 

“The  least  efficient  way  to  use  any 
computer,”  Jackson  comments,  “is  to 
enter  data  through  an  on-line  keyboard 
unless  you  are  also  posting  on  a  read¬ 
able  lodger.  The  off-line  terminal  allows 
us  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
12  K  bytes  of  core  memory  in  the  mini¬ 
computer  for  processing  or  driving  the 
impact  printer.” 


► 


An  NCR  260  Thermal  Printer  keyboard  i$ 
used  by  Barbara  Jackson,  accounts  receiva¬ 
ble  manager  tor  making-ott-line  data  entries 
tor  the  general  ledger  onto  a  magnetic  tape 
cassette  which  can  be  read  by  the  NCR  399 
mini  computer. 


In  addition  to  accounts  receivable, 
both  the  salaried  and  hourly  payrolls 
and  the  general  ledger  are  prepared 
with  the  minicomputer,  and  Jackson 
plans  to  add  payables  and  profit-shar¬ 
ing  next.  The  major  gain,  however,  is 
the  speed,  accuracy  and  detail  with 
which  financial  reporting  can  be  done. 
Now,  no  later  than  the  third  day  after 
closing,  Rrown  has  the  P  &  L,  and  it  is 
done  by  the  minicomputer  as  a  byprod¬ 
uct  of  writing  the  general  ledger.  Jack- 
son  points  out  that  this  makes  possible 
a  considerable  reduction  in  manhours 
for  performing  this  job  alone. 


Miami  front-end 
system  passes 
simulated  test 

A  Hendrix  Electronics  3400  Text 
Publishing  System  recently  passed  a 
simulated  newsroom  test  at  the  Hendrix 
factory  before  shipment  to  the  Miami 
(Florida)  Herald  and  Miatni  News. 

Staff  members  of  the  two  Florida 
papers  visited  the  Hendrix  factory  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire  for  the 
test.  The  system  was  purchased  in  De¬ 
cember  by  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  a  division  of  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  to  be  used  in  the  separate  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  two  dailies. 

The  test  involved  a  single  3400  sys¬ 
tem,  fully  loaded  with  24  editing  ter¬ 
minals.  When  the  three-phase  installa¬ 
tion  is  complete  in  early  1976,  the  Mi¬ 
ami  system  will  be  comprised  of  four 
3400  systems  and  80  editing  terminals. 

Happy  Hith  results 

“We  were  quite  happy  with  the  re¬ 
sults,”  said  Robert  D.  Ingle,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald.  “We 
simulated  our  peak  newsroom  require¬ 
ments  to  see  if  the  system  would  re¬ 
spond  quickly  under  our  heaviest  load. 
The  results  exceeded  our  expectations.” 

The  benchmark  test  was  conducted 
between  3:30  and  6:30  p.m.  when  AP 
and  UPI  newswires  run  the  heaviest. 
National,  sports,  business,  state  and 
foreign  stories  were  inputted  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  via  two  high-speed  wires  installed 
for  the  test. 

Managing  editor  Howard  Kleinberg 
and  Gayle  Thompson,  technical  director, 
both  of  the  News,  and  Lynn  Browne, 
advance  systems  editor  for  the  Herald, 
served  as  wire  editors  during  the  test. 
Eighteen  clerical  workers  hired  for  the 
benchmark  manned  the  Hendrix  video 
display  terminals  to  simulate  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  copy  chief  functions. 

Copy  chief 

Each  wire  editor  went  through  the 
wire  stories  electronically  and  assigned 
each  to  one  of  three  copy  chiefs.  The 
copy  chief  then  went  through  his  di¬ 
rectory  to  distribute  the  copy  electron- 
.  ically  to  his  five  editors.  The  copy  edi¬ 
tors  edited  the  stories  and  reassigned 
the  completed  copy  to  the  chief  who  re¬ 
viewed  it  before  electronically  sending 
it  to  the  “composing  room.” 

Three  additional  terminals  were  used 
for  input  purposes.  The  “local  report¬ 
ers”  created  copy  on  the  terminals  and 
assigned  that  copy  to  line-printers  to 
obtain  a  hard  printout  of  the  local  news 
stories. 

During  both  the  editing  and  input 
procedures.  Director  of  Information 
Systems  Clark  Lambert,  Manager  of 
Systems  Engineering  Thomas  Sims  and 
Rusty  Dyer,  systems  analyst,  all  of  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Company, 
clocked  the  system’s  response  time. 
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EDP  fire  hazards-newspapers 
can  provide  protection 

By  IMcrvjn  Gould 


Multimedia 
buys  WLWT-tv 


Multimedia  Broadcasting  Co.,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Multimedia  Inc.  of  Greenville, 
S.C.  has  agreed  in  priiicipal  to  acquire 
major  financial  institution  is  a  Halon  WLWT-tv  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  from 
1301  “total  flooding”  system  for  its  26,-  .WCO  Broadcasting  Corp.,  which  has 

000  sq.  ft.  EDP  area.  It  consists  of  decided  to  get  out  of  the  broadcasting 

ceiling  and  underfloor  sonoke  detectors  business, 
which  immediately  activate  the  system 
when  a  fire  occurs.  A  signal  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  bank  of  steel  cylinders 
where  Halon  1301  is  stored  under  pres¬ 
sure.  .\t  the  same  time  an  alarm  sounds 
warning  personnel  to  leave  the  protect¬ 
ed  area,  .\fter  a  few  seconds  delay, 
which  permits  clearing  the  area,  the 
cylinders  are  discharged. 


When  do  you  expect  a  fire  to  break 
out  in  your  computer  room? 

Obviously  you  don’t.  But  consider 
what  would  happen  “just  in  case — .” 
Whether  you  house  tape  disc  packs, 
whether  you’re  processing  today’s  copy, 
deposit  accounts,  customer  records, 
classified  ads  on  your  electronic  data 
processing  equipment,  your  investment 
in  time,  information  and  equipment  is 
a  costly  one. 

Yet  despite  the  deceptively  non-com¬ 
bustible  exterior  of  the  computer  and 
tape  storage  room,  it’s  a  particularly 
vulnerable  “heart,”  susceptible  at  any 
moment  to  hidden  attack.  Indeed,  dam¬ 
age  from  fire  may  l>e  occurring  without 
personnel  being  aware  of  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place^ — until  suddenly  you  have  a 
major  conflagration  to  combat. 

A  firm  which  has  provided  engineered 
fire  warning  and  protective  systems 
for  computer  installations,  offers  this 
advice  on  how  to  avoid  fire  hazards  in 
the  critical  EDP  areas. 

First,  take  a  close  look  at  your  com¬ 
puter  facility  in  terms  of  hazards.  Fires 
may  start  right  in  the  computer,  when 
circuits  overheat  or  when  there  is  arc¬ 
ing.  The  boards,  liners,  insulation  and 
plastic  harnesses  are  all  combustible. 

Or  fire  may  start  in  the  computer  serv¬ 
ice  cables  which  generally  run  under  a 
raised  floor  out  of  sight.  Since  the  floor 
panels  must  be  easy  to  remove  waste 
material  and  dust  often  collect  in  these 
underfloor  spaces  inviting  fire.  When  a 
biaze  does  occur  in  these  concealed  and 
confined  areas,  heat  develops  rapidly, 
igniting  even  fire  retardant  insulation. 

Fire  may  also  start  in  equipment  out¬ 
side  the  computer,  such  as  motor  driven 
fans,  filters,  air  conditioners,  mechan¬ 
ical  and  hydraulic  controls,  overheated 
incandescent  lamps,  fluorescent  lamp 
ballasts  and  other  electrical  equipment 
and  danger  points.  Simple  carelessness 
should  not  be  overlooked :  emptying  ash 
trays  into  a  waste  basket  or  placing  a 
cigarette  on  a  box  of  punched  cards. 

Build  prevention  systems 

This  itemization  of  hazards  is  not 
meant  to  be  alarming,  but  to  stress  the 
importance  of  building  detection  and 
prevention  systems  into  your  EDP  fa¬ 
cility.  The  place  to  start  is  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  your  underwriters  and  by  ex¬ 
perienced  protection  engineers.  They 
understand  the  nature  of  EDP  fire  haz¬ 
ards  and  the  most  effective  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  Early  detection  and 
rapid  response  are  the  keys  to  effective 
control. 

Increasingly,  firms  are  turning  to  en¬ 
gineered  extinguishing  systems  which 
detect  fires  in  the  first  crucial  seconds 
and  automatically  deliver  a  knock-out 
punch  before  a  minor  nuisance  escalates 
into  a  major  disater.  A  typical  Walter 
Kidde  &  Company  installation  in  one 
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runt  ink  acquires 
Cal/lnk  from  Tenneco 

Flint  Ink  Corporation,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  all  types  of  printing  inks  head¬ 
quartered  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  Cal/lnk, 
division  of  Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Edgar  B.  Flint,  Flint  Ink 
president,  the  company  will  continue  to 
operate  under  the  CaDInk  name  and 
will  be  headed  by  V.  M.  Pampanin, 
general  manager. 


HOW  WILL  A  ' 
/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
•  E&P  HELP  ME  GET 
BETTER  JOB?^o 


THAT'S  \ 
CLASSIFIED  ' 
INFORMATION 


Fixed  thermostats  located  under  the  com¬ 
puter  room  flooring  can  detect  any  abnor¬ 
mal  rise  in  heat  and  signal  the  system  to 
release  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  affected 
area. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  tO: 


Name 


Address 


State 


Company .  . . . 

Nature  of  Business 


□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$12.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $35.  a  year. 


Page  preparation  reduced 
by  Ohio  newspaper 


Floppy  disc^VOT 
system  on /line 


The  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tri¬ 
bune,  an  11,300  circulation  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  installed  earlier  this  year 
the  3M  Pyrofax  System  for  plate  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  newspaper  moved  in  February 
of  1975  into  a  new  14,000  square  foot 
one-story  plant  desipned  by  architect 
J.  Ben  Penners  of  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho.  The  “open  air”  office  design  per¬ 
mits  a  direct  line  of  work  flow — from 
the  editorial  office  through  composition 
to  i)late  making  to  press  and  then  to 
delivery. 

Between  16  and  36  pages  are  com¬ 
posed  for  each  edition  via  Compu- 
graphic  phototypesetters  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  .\fter  composition  the  pages 
are  sent  to  the  Pyrofax  News  ‘30’  sy.s- 
tem  for  processing. 

A  brief  system  description  follows. 
Composed  pages  are  placed  on  the  copy- 
board  of  the  imager  unit  which  includes 
the  imaging  cylinder  where  the  Trans¬ 
mat  is  positioned.  Exposure  is  set  for 
about  20  .seconds.  Four  quartz  lights 
expose  the  Transfilm  within  the  imager 
unit,  which  uses  3M’s  patented  “Mag- 
nadynamic”  process  to  transfer  the 
images  in  the  form  of  black  thermo¬ 
plastic  onto  a  rubl)er-like  page  mat. 

Deletion  method 

At  this  point  in  the  production  proc¬ 
ess,  unwanted  images  can  be  deleted 
using  a  felt  tip  applicator  and  deletion 
fluid. 

The  imaged  mat  is  hung  until  the 
second  sister  mat  is  imaged  and  then 
the  two  mats  are  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  cylinder  of  the  News  ‘30’  fuser  unit. 
An  uncoated  offset  plate  is  inserted  and 
a  lever  is  pulled  to  begin  the  fusing 
cycle. 

Pressure  and  heat  of  the  cylinder 
l>rovide  contact  between  mat  and  plate 
and  the  image  is  transferred  and  heat- 
fused  to  the  plate.  The  imaged  plate  is 
manually  pre-press  treated,  crimped 
and  made  ready  for  the  press. 

.\n  anodized  .007  inch  Hydrographic 
301,4  inch  wide  aluminum  plate  is  used 
with  water-based  Flint  ink.  Time  from 
paste-up  to  press-ready  Pyrofaxed  page 
takes  between  70  to  90  seconds. 

Since  the  Pyrofax  system  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  dry  system  the  newspaper 
maintains  a  small  editorial  darkroom 
where  prints  are  enlarged  and  TP-6 
halftones  produced  from  an  Agfa- 
Gevaert  Repromaster  with  a  Caprock 
magenta  square  dot  75  line  positive 
screen. 

.According  to  David  B.  Martens,  pub¬ 
lisher,  total  platemaking  and  press  man 
hours  have  been  reduced  down  to  45 
minutes  per  page.  The  Pyrofax  system 
has  been  credited  with  reducing  ten 
minutes  at  the  preparation  stage. 

The  Advertiser-Tribune  is  one  of  five 
publications  in  the  Buckner  News  .Al¬ 
liance  group  and  is  number  six  in  Pyro¬ 
fax  installations. 


at  Kansas  paper 


The  first  step  in  platemaking  includes  place¬ 
ment  of  pasteup  copy  on  the  Pyrofax  System 
Imager  copyboard  and  attachment  of  the 
Transmat  on  the  imaging  cylinder. 


The  pliable  Transmats  are  rolled  onto  the 
fuser  unit  cylinder.  An  uncoated  offset  plate 
is  inserted  at  the  rear  of  the  fuser.  The 
system  is  set  in  motion  by  the  pull  of  a 
lever. 


The  Pittsburg  (Kansas)  Morning 
Sim,  a  13,500  circulation  Stauffer  Pub¬ 
lication,  has  completed  its  first  phase 
of  a  pilot  installation  of  an  all  elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom  and  classified  system 
designed  for  small  daily  newspapers  by 
Computype,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  entire  system  is  electronic  with 
each  device  on-line  to  the  computer’s 
over  half  million  characters  of  floppy 
disc  storage.  The  system  includes  two 
AP  newswires,  five  VDT’s,  an  Extel 
Printer  and  a  Compugraphic  2961  HS 
in  the  composing  room.  'The  system  is 
designerl  to  capture  all  input  at  the 
source  and  it  virtually  eliminates  the 
TTS  and  proofreading  operations. 

According  to  Kenneth  C.  Bronson, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  the  system  can 
display  directories  or  budgets  of  all 
copy  stored  on  each  disc  as  well  as 
allow  electronic  queuing  of  local  copy  to 
the  copy  editors  VDT.  The  entire  sys¬ 
tem  eliminates  programming  and  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  combination  of  the  original 
principles  of  hardwired  logic. 

This  approach  now’  makes  its  cost 
justifiable  for  small  daily  newspapers 
to  take  advantage  of  technology.  Bron¬ 
son  states  that  their  entire  system  in¬ 
vestment  including  all  spares  was  un¬ 
der  $60,000.00. 

Under  $2500  VDT 


The  final  process  of  platemaking  requires 
attachment  of  imaged  page  Transmats  onto 
the  Pyrofax  System  fuser  cylinder.  The  Trans¬ 
mats  are  pin-registered. 


As  the  plate  emerges  from  the  fuser,  the 
Transmats  are  removed  for  reuse.  They  are 
ready  for  re-use,  up  to  4,000  images.  The 
plate  is  manually  pre-press  treated,  crimped 
and  ready  for  press. 


In  the  newsroom  reporters  write  and 
editors  edit  exclusively  on  the  ^under 
$2500.  VDT.  All  local  copy  is  composed 
at  the  VDT  and  placed  in  the  editor’s 
queue  for  editing.  The  1024  character 
display  features  either  on-line  or  off¬ 
line  operation  with  large  legible  16 
point  green  phosphor  characters.  Word 
wrap,  insert  and  delete  are  standard  as 
well  as  2K  scrolling  memory  wdth  4K 
optional  for  an  additional  $500.  The 
keyboard  is  almost  identical  to  manual 
typew’riters  and  there  is  even  a  back¬ 
space  key. 

In  classified  the  .system  uses  the 
same  VDT  for  selling  new  ads  and  re¬ 
trieving  premature  kills  or  alterations. 
-A  classified  ad  form  can  be  retrieved 
from  the  system  and  electronically 
filled  in  on  the  screen.  After  taking  the 
ad,  new  ads  are  instantly  sorted  into 
the  classification.  As  ads  expire  the 
system  can  print  classified  invoices  to  a 
Centronics  Printer. 

Bronson  states,  “What  w’e  like  most 
of  all  is  the  simplicity  of  the  VDT.  Our 
people  have  adapted  to  the  video  type¬ 
writer  quick'y  and  wdth  only  a  few 
problems.  We  also  felt  that  Compu¬ 
type  gave  us  the  same  concept  being 
offered  in  larger,  more  expensive  sys¬ 
tems,  but  at  a  price/ performance  ratio 
low’er  than  anything  previously  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market.  The  system  works 
and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  believe  it 
can  be  cost  justified  in  nearly  every 
small  newspaper.” 
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AUTOLOGIC 


Where  Technology  gets  Put  to  Work 

IN  OUR  NEW  HOME 

Providing  products  and  systems 
for  the  pre-press  requirements 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 


INTRODUCING 

The  APS-5  CRT  Phototypesetter, 
a  companion  to  the  APS-4  57,  70 
and  100-Pica  CRT  Phototypesetters. 

PRESENTING 

•  The  APS-21  Interactive  Text 
Terminal  System. 

•  The  APS-22  Interactive  Graphic 
Terminal  System. 

•  The  APS-17  Wire  Service  and 
Communications  Processor 

•  The  APS-18  File  Management 
Processor  for  News  and 
Classified  Ad  Applications. 


Elements  of  the  Autologic  Newspaper  Publishing  Automation  Systems 


1050  RANCHO  CONEJO  BLVD.  •  NEWBURY  PARK,  CA  91320  •  (805)  498  9611  •  (213)  889  7400 


Press  work 
goes  to 
contractor 

The  question  that  is  beinp  asked 
frequently  by  publishers  and  other 
newspaper  executives  is,  “How  can  we 
reduce  our  press  installation  costs?” 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  after 
careful  study  elected  to  return  to  a 
previous  policy  of  sending  out  bids  for 
the  press  installation  job  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  the  press  contractors 
rather  than  the  press  manufacturers 
are  awarded  the  “Turnkey”  installation 
job. 

Prior  to  1971,  press  installation  con¬ 
tractors  were  rarely  involved  with  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mechanical  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  press  and  its  peripheral 
equipment.  The  press  installation  con¬ 
tractors,  along  with  the  local  plumbing 
and  electrical  contractors,  were  nor¬ 
mally  hired  separately  by  the  publisher. 
The  installation  was  then  directed  by 
the  production  manager  or  the  press¬ 
room  superintendent  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  manufacturer’s  erector. 

As  automation  and  sophistication  of 
the  press  and  support  systems  became 
more  complex,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  pressroom  superintendent  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  became  more  involved 


in  manning,  union  negotiations,  con¬ 
version  to  cold  type  and  other  cost¬ 
saving  methods.  Therefore,  the  need  for 
a  prime  contractor  that  could  efficiently 
supervise  and  coordinate  all  the  facets 
of  a  press  installation  became  more 
apparent.  The  “Total  Installation  serv¬ 
ice”  or  “Turnkey”  approach  seemed  to 
be  the  answer. 

According  to  Graham  Hall,  president 
of  George  R.  Hall,  press  installation 
contractors,  the  press  manufacturers  in 
order  to  function  as  an  installation 
contractor,  were  faced  with  certain 
costs.  These  costs  were  the  formation 
of  a  group  with  fixed  expenses,  sal¬ 
aries,  overhead  and  a  cyclic  work  load. 
In  addition,  transportation  and  out-of- 
town  expenses  had  to  be  included  for 
the  corporate  personnel. 

The  approach  seemed  logical,  but  the 
total  cost,  he  said,  also  seemed  high 
due  to  the  corporate  burden  and  mark¬ 
up  on  the  mechanical,  electrical  and 
plumbing  sub-contractors. 

The  experience  of  the  Hall  company 
shows  that  publishers  who  had  bought, 
or  were  in  the  process  of  buying  new 
press  equipment,  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
overall  installation  costs  and  still  re¬ 
ceive  the  service  requested,  turned  to 
the  press  installation  contractors. 

Hall’s  management  team  discussed 
the  areas  where  cost  reduction  could  be 
achieved  and  the  logical  approach  to  all 
installation  considerations.  The  next 
move  was  to  bring  all  of  the  field  su¬ 
perintendents  to  Hall’s  headquarters  in 


RALPH  FUSCO  ASSOCIATES 


OUR  BUSINESS  .  .  .  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

•  WEB  WIDTH  CHANGES 

COMPLETED  AND  IN  PROGRESS: 

San  Francisco  Progress  (Harle-Honks  Newspaper) 

San  Antonio  Express  and  News 

Mottia  Press,  Belleville,  N.J.  (Notional  Star) 

Gazette  Journal,  Reno,  Nev.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 

Stockton  Record,  Stockton,  Ca.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 

Visalia  Times  Delta,  Visalia,  Ca.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 

Solinas  Californian,  Salinas,  Ca.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 

•  PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

SHALLOW-RELIEF  PLATES  .  .  .  PLASTIC  OR  METAL 
DI-LITHO 

PERMANENT  SADDLES,  LOCKUPS 

•  PRESS  REFURBISHING 

ADDITIONS  AND  MODIFICATIONS 

•  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING 

OSHA  REQUIREMENTS 
NOISE  ABATEMENT 
CONSULTATION  SERVICES 


Call  or  If  rite: 


RALPH  FLSCO  ASSOCIATES 

EAST  WEST 


30  Fern  Drive 

Commack,  New  York  1 1725 


516-864-1352 


Post  Office  Box  5258 
Son  Mateo,  Co.  94402 
415-574-2445 


Cleveland  and  expose  them  to  all  the 
installation  problems  the  company 
could  anticipate.  The  ultimate  success 
would  largely  depend  on  their  dally 
activities  at  the  job  site.  It  w'as  in¬ 
dicated  that  substantial  savings  could 
be  generated  without  reducing  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  installation. 

When  Hall  was  asked  how  his  com¬ 
pany  had  reduced  the  overall  cost  of 
an  installation,  he  stated:  “Basically, 
we  are  not  structured  like  the  press 
manufacturer.  We  have  no  separate  in¬ 
stallation  group  that  is  required  to 
function  as  a  profit  center.  Our  entire 
organization  is  set  up  to  handle  press 
installations  requiring  our  management 
personnel  to  make  numerous  trips  to  the 
job  site  prior  to  and  dui-ing  the  in¬ 
stallation  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
our  installation  responsibilities.  Also, 
our  resident  supervisor  is  costed  as  a 
part  of  the  mechanical  installation  and 
the  extension  of  his  responsibilities  re¬ 
quired  more  talent,  not  additional  cost.” 

When  the  company  was  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  bidding  its  first  total 
installation  project,  it  became  evident 
that  some  organizational  adjustments 
and  training  would  be  involved. 

The  mechanical  installation  re¬ 
mained  the  responsibility  of  Charles 
Rose,  vicepresident  of  field  operations, 
and  the  electrical  phase  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  was  assigned  to  Jerry  Loos,  vice- 
president  of  engineering  and  sales.  His 
background  in  press  and  mailroom  wir¬ 
ing  qualified  him  to  direct  this  opera¬ 
tion.  Additionally,  Jerry  was  assigned 
the  power  and  process  piping  as  the 
systems  were  inter-related.  “The  sub¬ 
contractors  represented  the  largest  po¬ 
tential  savings  to  the  publisher”,  Loos 
said.  “Initially,  we  established  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  familiarize  the  bidding 
sub-contractors  with  the  nomenclature 
and  equipment  related  terminolog>\ 

“This  program  included  visits  to 
plants  that  had  similar  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  and  discussions  with  others  of 
our  sub-contractors  who  had  performed 
efficiently  in  the  past.  Our  assistance 
in  eliminating  the  grey  areas  would  re¬ 
move  the  fudge  factors  from  their  bids 
and  therefore  reduce  overall  costs.” 

Hall  and  Loos  both  agreed  that  the 
mechanical  contractor  was  in  a  better 
position  to  schedule,  establish  manning 
and  direct  the  sub-contractors — there- 
(Contbiued  on  page  58) 
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Does  your  classified  ad  operation 
turn  out  more  wastepaper 
than  newspaper? 

Too  many  papers  still  handle  their  clas-  fast,  updating  700  classified  ads  per  hour, 
sified  ads  the  way  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  PROfile  can  reduce  your  cut  and  paste 
I  slowly  and  inefficiently,  burning  up  time  by  as  much  as  90%.  Ads  are  com- 

I  thousands  of  hours  a  year,  and  generat-  posed  and  corrected  on  the  CRT  screen, 

I  ing  tons  of  waste  paper.  so  what  you  see  is  what  you  get.  Your 

,  AKI’s  new  PROfile,  a  merging  and  up-  typesetter  delivers  complete  and  updated 

dating  terminal,  has  changed  all  that,  galleys  of  ads  in. the  sequence  you  desire, 

!  PROfile  is  a  high-speed  magtape  process-  freeing  valuable*  man-hours  now  lost  in 

j  ing  terminal  designed  specially  for  han-  class-ad  cutting  and  parting. 

Idling  classified  ads.  It  delivers  many  of  There  is  no  machine  on  the  market 
the  important  advantages  of  a  fully  com-  comparable  to  PROfile.  It  is  smaller,  fast- 

puterized  on-line  system,  but  at  a  price  er,  more  competent  and  lower  priced 

I  the  smallest  daily  can  afford.  than  has  previously  beerv possible.  And 

j  The  PROfile  will  stop,  start,  skip  and  kill  you  will  immediately  benefit  from 

;  automatically  using  the  date  code  as-  PROfile’s  production  advantages  with 

j  signed  to  each  ad.  And  PROfile  does  it  very  little  change  or  retraining  required 


in  your  working  environment. 

If  you’d  like  to  see  more  newspaper 
and  less  waste  paper  coming  from  your 
classified  ad  operations,  you  should  be 
using  a  PROfile.  It’s  the  latest  in  a  long 
line  of  profit  makers  from  AKI. 

For  full  information  on  PROfile,  and 
the  entire  PROseries,  write  AKI,  4200 
150th  N.E.,  RWmond,  Washington 


AKI  Puts  It  All  Together 
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Press  work 

tr.'rrt 06) 


:\'Tv  rt's in  cos:  and  time  savings. 

The  Tvanv.'fa.rf.’.rtT’s  technical  erectors 
arc  h.-.rc.i  .is  nec-dtsi  v'n  a  daily  or  weekly 
ivasis  :c  nrcvido  snccitic  expertise  and 
to  s,i;;s:y  warranty  cv^nsiderations. 

Detailed  systems  installation  draw¬ 
ings  are  a’.se  an  imjK>rtant  part  of  the 
press  installation  and  can  ^  obtained 
from  a  number  of  sources.  The  manu¬ 
facturer’s  engineering  department  does 
an  excellent  job,  Hall  said,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specialized  architects  provide 
a  similar  service.  These  drawings 
eliminate  any  chance  of  systems  in¬ 
stallation  interference.  To  remove  and 
reroute  anything  on  the  job  site  causes 
a  delay  and  additional  cost. 

Publisher  involvement  appears  to  be 
another  area  that  is  important.  The 
publisher  or  his  representative  should 
not  lose  control  of  the  installing  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  contractor  should  have 
an  open  line  of  communication,  the 
company  maintains. 

When  an  equipment-related  problem 
is  detected,  the  contractor  should  be 
free  to  discuss  it  with  the  publisher.  In 
most  cases  these  situations  are  quickly 
resolved  between  the  contractor  and 
the  manufacturer.  If  a  manufacturing 
error  is  detected,  a  corrective  work 
order  is  issued  by  the  manufacturer 
and  the  work  completed  by  the  con¬ 


tractor  without  publisher  involvement. 
However,  the  publisher  should  reserve 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  final  de¬ 
cision  when  there  is  a  disagreement.  In 
many  cases  this  decision  affects  the 
long-term  operation  of  the  press. 

Tucson  Newspapers’  new  plant  was 
the  first  opportunity  to  apply  the  new 
approach.  The  effort  was  successful. 
The  Hall  company  was  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  to  install  the  new  Goss  Metro 
press,  mailroom  equipment  and  support 
systems. 

The  company  was  also  awai'ded  the 
press  installation  job  at  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Cojnm^rcutl- Appeal.  A  Goss 
Metro  press  with  32  units  \vas  erected 
under  the  Hall  “installation  approach” 
and  according  to  Ralph  Eary,  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  Scripps-Howard,  up¬ 
ward  of  15  percent  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  bidding-out  to  press  con¬ 
tractors. 

Richard  D.  Gottlieb,  treasurer  of 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Wiscojtsin  State  Journal  and 
Capital  Times,  said  that  the  Hall  com¬ 
pany  had  the  lowest  bid  and  was 
awarded  responsibility  for  the  total 
press  installation  at  the  Madison  pa¬ 
lmers.  Gottlieb  also  said  he  was  pleased 
with  the  reduced  time  for  press  in¬ 
stallation  that  was  bid  and  implemented 
b>’  the  Hall  organization. 

The  company  has  recently  been 
awarded  the  installation  contracts  at 
Springfield  Newspapers  Inc.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio  and  the  Hartford  Courant 
Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Ft.  Lauderdale 
papers  convert 
to  cold  type 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
and  Sun  Sentinel  successfully  made  the 
transition  to  100  percent  cold  type,  di¬ 
rect  printing  via  the  NAPP  system 
w'ith  Beach  saddles  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  web  reduction  from  59" 
to  56"  using  a  6-column  format. 

Project  manager.  Bill  Stewart,  said 
the  changeover  was  made  in  an  orderly 
fashion  over  a  period  of  approximately 
two  weeks. 

Stewart  attributed  the  success  and 
speed  of  the  conversion  to  the  positive 
attitudes  taken  by  all  personnel  of  both 
papers. 

.4  Dymo-Graphic  Copy  Processing 
System  was  installed  to  handle  edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  copy.  The  system 
was  installed  to  drive  the  following 
equipment:  24  video  display  terminals, 
11  wire  services,  three  compuscan  170 
scanners  and  three  Mergenthaler  505 
typesetters.  All  equipment  is  hard 
wired  and  capable  of  being  driven 
simultaneously. 

The  Copy  Processing  System  is  com¬ 
prised  of  three  32K  computers  tied 
together  with  a  central  controller.  Four 
500K  fixed  head  disks  and  two  9.6M 
disks  presently  being  used  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  two  50M  disks  to  replace  the 
smaller  disks. 

Enthusiastic  response 

The  real  success  story,  according  to 
Stewart,  was  the  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  editorial  department.  Seven 
representatives  from  editorial  were 
sent  to  Natick,  Massachusetts,  for  a 
weeks  training  on  the  use  of  the  VDI’s. 
Upon  their  return,  they  became  the 
in-plant  instructors.  Section  by  section 
both  papers  were  converted  to  cold  type 
in  two  weeks. 

The  editors  find  the  coding  and  the 
VDI’s  exceptionally  easy  to  w'ork  with; 
making  training  very  simplified.  The 
diversity  and  speed  with  which  edito¬ 
rial  can  produce  copy  via  cold-type  and 
the  Dymo-Graphic  system  made  this 
changeover  one  that  was  not  only 
necessary,  but  desirable  and  interesting 
to  all  involved  personnel. 

Despite  the  fact  there  is  no  longer  a 
proofreading  department  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  mistakes  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  Speed  is  another  important  as¬ 
pect.  Due  to  the  speed  of  editorial  copy 
being  released  to  high-speed  typeset¬ 
ters,  the  street  edition  has  now  been 
moved  from  10:30  to  10:00AM  for  press 
start. 

Obviously  with  the  transition  to 
direct  printing  the  stereo  department 
was  eliminated.  Several  of  those  people 
I  were  transferred  to  other  departments. 
In  addition  through  early  retirement 
and  an  incentive  separation  program, 
the  composing  room  was  reduced  by 
51  persons. 
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Compare! 


Low«r  OCR  Error  Rat* 

Fowor  Syttom  Errors 

Lowest  System  Cost 

Two-Way  Editing  Capability 

High  Reading  Speed 

Simple  and  Reliable  Design 

Low  Failure  Frequency 

Modular  design:  quickly  repairable 

Users  like  bar-codes  because 
they  result  In  a  higher  degree  of 
error-free  operation  . . .  they  like 
Selectric  input  because  they're  In 
use  everywhere,  by  everybody . . . 
they  like  the  Datatype  system 
because  errors  not  corrected  on 
the  scan-copy  can  be  noted  for 
quick  correction  on  the  video  dis¬ 
play  terminal. 

Simplicity  of  equipment 
means  reliability,  low  Initial  cost,  minimum  down-time,  and  fast  recovery 
when  trouble  occurs. 

Shown  at  left  Is  the  Datatype  optical  reader  which  can  be  coupled  with 
magnetic  tape  output  or  paper  tape  punch  in  any  6.  7,  or  8-level  code  con¬ 
figuration. 

Non-counting  video  display  terminal  (lower  left)  provides  everything 
necessary  for  editing  OCR-read  copy  before  commitment  to  paper  tape, 
utilizing  the  hyphenation  and  justification  capability  of  the  typesetter.  With 
addition  of  a  paper  tape  reader  It  can  re-screen  previously  punched  tape 
tor  editing  or  re-formatting. 

Format  storage  Included  In  the  package  can  supplement  that  of  the 
typesetter  and  save  hundreds  of  operator  keystrokes,  making  the  task 
easier  at  original  input  level. 

Need  more  Information?  Use  reader  service  number  000  or  phone  us 
direct. 


DATATYPE  CORPORATION 

1 05  0  N  W  1 63R0  DRIVE  MIAMI.  FLORIDA  33169  (305)  625-845 1 
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Brilliantly  performing  web  offset  inks  for  news¬ 
papers:  spot  colors,  process  colors,  blacks. 


Harmony 
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at  the  keylward. 

It’s  a  miserable  feelinp.  Certainly  the 
new  system  is  to  blame,  they  conclude. 
“I’m  here  to  be  creative,"  laments  the 
journalist,  “not  to  do  the  production 
department’s  work.”  The  classified  ad 
counselor  complains,  “It’s  my  job  to  sell 
and  to  help  my  customers;  I  wasn’t 
hired  as  a  coding  clerk.” 

Whether  or  not  either  has  a  valid 
argument  is,  unfortunately,  beside  the 
point.  They  are  your  people  and  it’s 
your  system.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
whether  or  not  some  creativity  is  stifled 
or  some  linage  lost,  they  are  inextrica¬ 
bly  bound  together.  The  system  usually 
can’t  be  sent  back  and  neither  is  it  de¬ 
sirable  or  practical  to  replace  person¬ 
nel.  Some  day  such  people  may  get  hack 
to  the  same  .  .  .  frankly  inadequate  .  .  . 
level  of  j)erformance  at  which  they 
labored  before.  Meantime,  in  most 
cases,  they  will  resent  the  struggle  they 
have  in  adapting  to  the  new  system. 

A  variety  of  means  are  available  to 
avoid  or  overcome  this  difficulty.  An 
effective,  validated  typing  skills  test 
prior  to  employment  is  a  good  begin¬ 
ning.  For  the  )ieople  already  on  board 
whose  fundamental  skills  are  impairing 
])erformance  you  may  consider  tech¬ 
nical  or  secretarial  school,  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  or  i)rofessional  on-site 
training.  Chances  are  anything  you  do 


will  help  and  you’ll  usually  get  as  much 
as  you  pay  for. 

One  stock  explanation  for  not  taking 
action  to  improve  such  situations  is 
that  the  manufacturer  either  has 
claimed  little  or  no  training  is  required 
or  that  such  training  as  is  necessary 
will  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
stallation.  Then,  sure  enough,  someone 
in.structs  all  who  will  use  the  system  to 
push  this  buttom  to  make  that  happen; 
which  ccxle  to  enter  to  cause  a  desired 
reaction;  how  to  alter,  delete,  release 
and  so  forth  and  voila  they  are  trained. 

Real  training 

If  training  .  .  .  not  an  academic 
orientation,  but  KE.4L  TRAINING  .  .  . 
could  be  accomplished  so  easily,  any¬ 
one  could  learn  to  pilot  an  airplane  in 
a  few  hours.  That’s  all  the  time  it  takes 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  buttons, 
gauges,  knobs,  pedals  and  lexers.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  arc  only  four  directions 
an  airplane  can  go,  so  all  that  needs  to 
be  learned  is  up,  down,  left  and  right. 
•And  certainly  typing  could  be  learned 
in  less  than  half  a  day.  After  all,  we 
only  need  to  know  the  locations  of  the 
keys  for  twenty-six  lettters,  ten  num¬ 
bers  and  a  couple  of  odds  and  ends. 
.Allowing  two  entire  minutes  to  teach 
the  location  of  each  character,  the 
whole  business  can  be  cleaned  up 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  That  al¬ 
lows  two  hours  for  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  and  plenty  of  time  left  over  for 
an  extra-long  coffee  break  and  then  it’s 
early  to  lunch  we  go. 


The  fatal  flaw  in  all  these  plans  .  .  . 
whether  learning  to  command  a  front- 
end  system,  an  airplane  or  a  type¬ 
writer  ...  is  that  learning  just  does 
not  take  place  this  ivay. 

Appropriate  learning  of  personal 
skills  minimizes  repetitive  thought 
processes,  enabling  “traffic  controlling” 
information  to  be  entered  in  an  auto¬ 
matic  or  near-automatic  manner.  You 
operate  your  automobile  this  way.  Af¬ 
ter  you  have  gained  a  secure  skill,  little 
of  the  intellect  is  involved  in  shifting, 
braking  and  steering.  The  skilled  pilot 
guides  his  aircraft  almost  effortlessly. 
The  typist  does  not  pause  to  decide 
where  the  key  for  the  letter  “d”  is  lo¬ 
cated  before  depressing  the  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  That  part  is 
automatic.  When  automatic  or  near¬ 
automatic  respon.ses  meet  routine  re¬ 
quirements  the  intellect  is  set  free  to 
think  and  the  personality  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  written  or  spoken  word. 
And,  in  the  end,  isn’t  that  what  it’s 
all  al)out? 

We  have  looked  at  several  of  the 
obstacles  to  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
dollars  spent  on  front-end  systems.  Not 
too  .surprisingly,  all  involved  so-called 
“people  problems”.  They  included  (1) 
human  engineering;  (2)  the  sensitive 
‘touch”  of  electric  keyboards;  (3)  re¬ 
sistance  to  change;  (4)  gaining  com¬ 
mand  of  the  system;  and  (.5)  insuffi¬ 
cient  per.sonal  typing  skills. 

The  selection  of  the  most  appropriate 
system  for  your  newspaper’s  jiarticular 
(Continued  on  page  r)2) 


OURUTTU  BROWN  BOXES 
MAKE  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE 


We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  compos¬ 
ing  and  editing  keyboards  for  the  phototype¬ 
setting  operator.  We’re  proud  of  that.  Now 
we’ve  added  a  line  of  Little  Brown  Boxes  de- 


VU32  yar/V/ewer"— Fast,  ef¬ 
ficient,  inexpensive  means 
of  editing  keyboard  errors. 
Plugs  into  any  Varicomp 
keyboard. 


100  MGC  Mag  Card  Reader 
—  Accept  your  customers’ 
Mag  Cards.  Convert  direct¬ 
ly  to  punched  tape.  Elim¬ 
inates  time-consuming 
printout  and  re-keying. 


If  you  are  running  a  phototypesetting  opera¬ 
tion,  Varicomp  keyboards  and  our  Little  Brown 
Boxes  can  mean  dollars  in  your  pocket.  For 
the  name  of  your  local  distributor,  write  or  call 
Varisystems  Corp.,  80  Skyline  Drive,  Plainview, 
N.Y.  11803 -Tel:  516-931-7200. 


signed  to  make  your  operations  faster,  more 
accurate  and  more  efficient.  Here  they  are! 


200  RO  Tape  Cassette 
Reader  —  Cut  substantial 
time  off  your  jobs.  Load  text 
and  programs  into  your 
phototypesetting  machines 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
needed  with  punched  tape. 


400  RW  Dual  Cassette  Unit 
—  With  your  Varicomp  key¬ 
board,  you  convert  pro¬ 
gramming  and  text  input 
from  paper  tape  to  fast  ef¬ 
ficient  mag  tape,  or  from 
mag  tape  to  paper  tape. 


80  SKYLINE  DRIVE,  PLAINVIEW,  N.Y.  11803 


See  us  at  Booth  743,  Astro  Hall,  Houston 
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When  you’re  looking  for  speed—  and 
foolproof  processing— in  preparing 
camera-ready  material  the  new 
Chemco  Diffusion  Transfer  System 
is  your  answer. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  your 
screened  negative  is  applied  to  the 
receiver  sheet,  run  through  the 
activating  chemical  and  the  receiver 
sheet  — much  like  a  decal  — becomes 
the  right  reading  material  ready  for 
plate  making.  The  simplicity  of  the 


system  makes  it  virtually  a  one  step 
operation. 

The  system  includes  Chemco 
Powerdot  T.R.  negative  paper, 
receiver  sheet  and  activator,  and 
together  they  assure  Hard  Dot 
Transfer. 

It  joins  other  Chemco  quality 
products  to  meet  all  your  pre-press 
requirements.  Why  not  get  the  full 
story.  Contact  your  Chemco  technical 
sales  representative. 


Or  write  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Company,  Division  of  Powers  Chemco 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


chemco. 


Leader  in 

Automated  Negative  Making 


Now  Chemco  brings  you 
a  DiflusionTransfer  System  that 
cuts  line  negative  preparation  time. 

-j. 


Harmony 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

needs  is,  of  course,  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance.  However,  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis,  it  is  not  only  the  make  and  model 
of  hardware  and  software  which  will 
decide  the  degree  of  success  which  will 
be  achieved.  Then  as  now;  new  system 
or  old;  it  still  will  be  people  .  .  .  your 
people  .  .  .  who  will  determine  whether 
all  the  time,  effort,  thought  and  money 
spent  in  the  selection,  design,  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  your  system  is  truly  w’ell 
invested. 

Barrett  is  president  of  Applied 
Learning  Corporation. 


Copley  paper  to  install 
new  production  system 

The  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze 
will  have  a  new  look  this  fall. 

That  new  look  will  be  the  result  of 
work  already  under  way  to  install  a 
modern  newspaper  production  system. 

Contracts  for  a  complete  new  com¬ 
posing  room  system  have  been  signed 
by  Hubert  Kaltenbach,  Daily  Breeze 
publisher,  with  the  Mergenthaler  Co. 

At  the  same  time,  construction  is 
nearing  completion  on  a  2,800-square- 
foot  composing  room  to  house  the  new 
system.  The  construction,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  new  computer  room,  involves 
the  remodeling  of  a  three-story  section 


NEW  Saxmayer  systems 
automate  your  i 

mailroom  with  ^  i  J 
surprisin3  economy: 


BOnOM  WRAP 

— tvtiicble  for  your 
Soxmayfr  System 


SIDE  WORK  TABLE 
AND  INSERT  TABLES 

custom  built  to  meet  your 
moilroom  reQuirements 


NEW  BUNDLE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 


a  fresh  approach  for  efficient  bundle 
handling  at  less  cost  than  a  roller  top  conveyor 
Cham  top  design  runs  on  nylon  track.  Safer » 
eliminates  pinch  points  Quieter  Smoother  transition 
to  adjacent  equipment  Gentle  handling  permits 
“holding  action"  without  tearing  bundles  or 
stopping  conveyor  Available  in  any  length 


We  specialize  in  custom 
design  service 

Now  you  can  automate  your  mailroom  from 
press  to  shipping  dock  —  with  a  new 
Saxmayer  bundling  system  that  saves  Vi  the 
cost  of  other  equipment  This  includes 
custom  design  and  supervised  Installation. 
We  will  plan  your  mailroom  layout  and 
recommend  components  —  even  for  auto¬ 
mated  handling  on  insert  days.  Our  new 
Cham  Top  Conveyor  and  S-2400  Series 
automatics  combine  to  do  a  great  job  for 
your  mailroom.  Call  or  write  to  discuss  your 
needs  without  obligation.  A  Saxmayer 
Specialist  will  give  you  full  details. 


Modtl  $-2400  TANDEM 
cross  ties  for  heavy 
inserts,  maximum 
i  security 


•  New  Tensio-Mitic  Controi  compresses  bundles  with  over  one  ton  of 
pressure  for  greiter  bundle  security  •  feeder  at  mounted  on  lifetime 
linear  bail  bearings  •  Central  lubriation  to  mam  points  •  Heavy  duty 
structural  steel  frame  •  Push-button  control  console  •  All  this  plus 
the  safety,  economy  and  ecology  advantages  of  twine' 


SAXMAYER  TYERS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  SAXMAYER  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  MAILROOM  ARCHITECT. 


See  this  system  in  operation 
atANPAShow,  June  15-19, 1975 
in  Houston.  Booth  729 


of  the  newspaper  plant  which  formerly 
housed  a  printing  press. 

The  heart  of  the  new  production  sys¬ 
tem  includes  two  Mergenthaler  303 
photo  typesetting  units  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  type  at  the  rate  of  300  lines  per 
minute.  Equipment  now  in  use  at  The 
Daily  Breeze  produces  type  at  a  rate  of 
44  lines  per  minute. 

The  303  units  each  have  a  Prime  100 
computer  built-in  capable  of  handling 
the  entire  daily  new's  report  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section  of  the  ne%vs- 
paper.  In  addition,  the  system  includes 
two  Mergenthaler  Optical  Character 
Recognition  (OCR  100)  units,  several 
Video  Display  Terminals  (VDT)  and 
two  Log/E  PC-18  processors. 

The  OCR  units  and  the  VDTs  will  be 
used  to  process  news  and  classified 
advertising  copy  electronically  to  the 
I  typesetting  units.  The  Log/E  proces¬ 
sors  will  develop  the  exposed  paper 
from  the  typesetting  units  to  provide 
dry  type,  ready  for  paste-up  on  page 
makeup  forms. 

The  OCR  units  and  processors  will  be 
j  housed  in  the  new  composing  room, 
i  while  the  video  terminals  will  be  used 
I  in  the  composing  room,  newsroom  and 
the  classified  advertising  department. 

I  Both  the  newsroom  and  the  classified 
advertising  department  already  have 
been  equipped  with  IBM  Selective  II 
typewriters.  Installation  and  testing 
of  the  new  system  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  August. 

The  newspaper  should  go  on/line 
with  the  new  production  system  in  late 
October,  according  to  Merle  F.  Yeager, 
production  manager.  At  the  same  time, 
Yeager  said,  work  to  convert  The  Daily 
Breeze’s  12-unit  offset  press  to  handle 
i  a  55-inch  newsprint  webb  is  continuing. 
The  conversion  will  be  complete  by 
June  30,  when  the  new’spaper  will  begin 
printing  on  the  narrower  webb.  (The 
Daily  Breeze  currently  is  printed  on  a 
56-inch  webb  and  has  been  since  July 
!  of  1973.) 

• 

Dual  front-end  system 
ordered  by  NJ  paper 

!  The  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  has 
i  ordered  a  dual  Typeset-11  computer 
system  from  Digital  Equipment  cor¬ 
poration  to  streamline  its  editorial, 
classified  and  typesetting  operations. 

The  system  is  valued  at  $600,000  and 
will  include  dual  PDP-11/45  central 
processors  with  capacity  for  mutual 
backup  and  to  handle  32  terminal  users 
at  one  time.  The  system’s  on-line  stor¬ 
age  of  80  million  characters  is  large 
enough  for  several  editions  plus  75 
pages  of  classified  advertising. 

Automatic  copy-routing  laterally 
from  desk  to  desk  and  vertically  from 
reporter  to  editor  and  on  to  photo¬ 
composition  is  a  feature  of  the  new 
system. 

Wire  service  input,  photocomposition 
machines  and  classified  ad-taking  will 
be  on-line  in  the  Atlantic  City  system. 
Advertising  copy  will  be  entered  into 
the  computer  through  the  keyboards  of 
1  VT20  terminals. 
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Hendrix 

2300 


a  wizard  at  cutting 
newswire  handling  cost 


The  2300  Wire  Wizard  by  Hendrix 
is  being  introduced  at  the 
ANPA  Show  in  Houston.  See 
it  at  the  Hendrix  booth 
(No.  1 056)  along  with  Hendrix’s 
great  display  ofVDT  systems. 

automatic  monitoring 
and  storage  for  newswires. 


Nashville 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


each  of  the  three  systems  for  hack-up. 

The  wires  are  on-line  to  the  com¬ 
puters  and  called  out  on  the  VDT 
screens  for  editing.  The  software  is  de¬ 
signed  so  that  wire  copy  gets  last 
priority  on  the  systems,  although  it’s 
always  ready  for  viewing. 

Locally-handled  stories  go  through 
the  optical  scanners.  The  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters  prepare  their 
stories  and  do  primary  editing  on  the 
scanner  forms.  The  stories  are  scanned 
into  the  system  and  called  out  on  VDT 
devices  located  on  the  copy  desk.  Each 
copy  editor  has  a  VDT  and  a  type¬ 
writer  side-by-side  so  the  editor  can 
prepare  copy  for  the  scanner  and  edit 
it  on  the  VDT.  Once  editing  is  final, 
the  story  is  released  for  typesetting. 

There’s  a  similar  procedure  for 
classified.  The  ad-takers  type  the  ads 
on  scanner  forms.  The  ads  are  cor¬ 
rected,  updated,  and  killed  by  the  op¬ 
erators  of  the  two  VDT  devices. 

Banner  press  deadlines  are  at  10:45 
a.m.,  12:30,  and  3:00  p.m.  Tennessean 
deadlines  are  at  11:00  p.m.  and  12:30 
a.m.  Composing  room  deadlines  are  an 
hour  before  press-time,  although  Har¬ 


well  expects  to  move  the  composing 
room  deadlines  closer  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  They’ve  already  done  this  with 
sports — 30  minutes  before  press-time. 
And  they’ve  l)een  able  to  extend  class 
ad  deadlines  by  streamlining  operations 
with  the  same  or  a  greater  class  ad 
volume. 

All  stories  formattcMl 

All  stories  are  formatted.  There  are 
some  200  formats  for  heads  with  three 
or  four  basic  body  formats.  The  for¬ 
mats  include  measure,  point  size,  type 
font,  and  body  lead. 

“We’ve  had  a  number  of  benefits  with 
our  approach.  We  installed  CSI  sys¬ 
tems  because  they  had  working  systems 
available  in  the  configurations  we 
wanted.  This  has  paid  off.  One  Satur¬ 
day,  memory  boards  on  both  scanners 
went  out  at  once  while  we  worked  on 
the  Sunday  edition.  We  called  the 
Tennessean  editorial  staff  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  paper  on  the  VDT  tubes  — 
185  columns  of  news  —  only  14  minutes 
late.” 

The  system  has  made  a  significant 
impact  on  the  Tennessean’s  Sunday 
edition.  Gene  Wyatt  is  associate  editor 
with  responsibility  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  “soft”  .sections  of  the 
dailies.  The  Sunday  edition  includes 
the  Sunday  magazine,  TV,  Better  Liv¬ 
ing,  Travel,  and  Woman’s  departments. 
It’s  all  handled  and  copyfit  on  the  tubes. 


There  are  three  VDT’s  specifically  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  Sunday  edition. 

“For  the  first  time,  we  really  feel,  as 
editorial  people,  that  we  have  complete 
charge  of  the  product,”  says  Wyatt. 
With  hot  metal,  magazine  stories  would 
set  piecemeal  in  advance  in  order  to 
make  schedule.  Now  composition  time 
is  negligible.  With  the  system,  we  can 
even  set  the  Sunday  edition  while  the 
daily  is  running.  And  we  know  exactly 
how  long  a  story  is  in  inches  because 
the  system  tells  us.  We  can  easily  make 
whatever  adjustments  are  necessary. 

Magazine  story 

For  example,  we  had  a  tightly  written 
magazine  story  that  we  set  normal 
measure.  When  the  pictures  came 
along,  we  saw  that  the  story  would  be 
about  6"  too  long.  The  computer  was 
instructed  to  change  leading  from  12 
to  11  points  and  the  story  was  reset 
quickly  and  automatically.  In  our  TV 
log,  we  were  able  to  change  a  72-pt. 
Tempo  to  60  points  and  copy  fit  the 
item  automatically. 

Storage  capacity 

“One  of  the  biggest  advantages  to 
the  system  is  its  storage  capacity.  We 
held  120  pages  of  last  January’s  Busi¬ 
ness  &  Industrial  Edition  in  storage 
well  in  advance  of  the  needed  date.  We 
did  this  while  working  our  regular 
editions.” 


Collate 


Convey  to 


It’s  the  Revolutionary  Stepper-Pak  Bunde-Bagg  System 


Fold,  wrap  &  tie  .  . . 


Subsidize  Efficiency! 


Bundle-Bagg  for 
\  bulk  delivery 


Bring  new  time-saving  speed  and 
efficiency  to  home  delivery 

Newspapers  are  now  paying  carriers  for 
inefficient  handling  of  separate  supple¬ 
ments  or  preprints!  And  yet  automatic 
packaging  is  significantly  more  efficient 
and  economical  than  hand  operations. 

Nearly  SO'J  of  carrier's  time  is  in  the 
preparation  of  newspapers  for  final  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  subscriber.  Publishers  are  paying 
more,  purportedly  to  offset  the  additional 
time  the  carrier  spends  when  handling 
two-or  more  part  papers. 


Now,  with  Stepper-Pak  newspaper 
packaging  c*quipment,  there's  NO  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  TIME  DELAY  because  it's  15  to  20 
times  faster  than  hand  methexfs.  VVastc*d 
time  and  cost  of  carrier  insertion  are 
eliminated. 

Instead  of  wire-wrapped  bundles  use 
reuseable  Bundle-Baggs.  You  give  your 
carriers  a  complete  route's  worth  of 
folded,  wrapped  and  lied,  ready- 
to-throw  newspapers. 

You  gain  time,  save  money  and  re¬ 
duce  labor. 


Best  of  all  .  .  .  there  IS  a  practical  way 
for  publishers  to  subsidize  carrier  effi¬ 
ciency  and  make  money  doing  it.  Call 
Stepper  Sales  Department  today  and  find 
out  how. 


P.O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  KS  66061  /  913  782-2580 


Come  to  the  shows!  At  the  ANPAIRI  Conference  we’ll  be  in  booth  1520. 


At  the  ICMA  show  in  Philadelphia  see  us  at  booth  5.  See  Stepper  equipment  in  action! 
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Tape  input 
for  back-up 


Super 


Typewritten  copy  prhfter'^'^''^^ 


Tape  output 
for  back-up 


r'  .  II 

■  rr”.  . 

■ 
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High  speed  OCR  reader 


Copy  processing/file  management  station 


High  speed, 

full-range  phototyjjesetter 


The  Compugraphic  Unified  Composing  System 

superior  performance  at  a  super-low  price 


It’s  faster,  more  powerful  and  able  to  do 
more  things  in  a  single  run  than  any  other 
copy  processing  and  composing  system  in 
its  price  range. 

The  Compugraphic  Unified  Composing 
System.  A  complete  newspaper  composition 
system  that  handles  all  of  your  production 
requirements  in  the  simplest,  most  accurate 
and  most  cost-effective  way. 

High  speed  OCR  input,  full  editing  and 
markup  control,  automatic  H&J,  file  man¬ 
agement,  automated  production  routines, 
and  high  speed  phototypesetting.  All  of  the 
features  you  need  ...  all  unified  in  a  single 
low-cost  system. 

Typewritten  copy  is  processed  through 
an  on-line  production  system,  then  typeset 
into  classified  ads,  display  ads,  news  copy, 
wire  service  —  in  less  time  and  with  far  less 
effort  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


The  Unified  Composing  System  offers  a 
number  of  special  features  you’d  expect  to 
find  only  in  higher  priced  equipment.  Like 
automatic  start,  skip  and  kill  for  classified 
ads,  automatic  sort/merge  into  a  300,000 
character  disc  storage,  a  working  memory 
of  up  to  128  lines  at  the  display  terminal  for 
editing  and  correcting  (or  you  can  edit  typed 
copy  prior  to  scanning),  format  memory, 
plus  quality  output  from  a  new  high  speed 
all-purpose  phototypesetter.  And  it’s  fully 
compatible  with  a  range  of  Compugraphic 
phototypesetters  including  all  existing  tape- 
driven  models. 

It’s  no  wonder  we  call  it  a  super  system. 
But  its  most  astonishing  feature  is  a  super- 
low  price. 

For  complete  details  on  the  Unified  Com¬ 
posing  System,  contact  the  Compugraphic 
Daily  Newspaper  Division  Sales  Represen¬ 
tative  in  your  area. 


compugraphic 

80  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887  /  (617)  944-6555 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  •  A  TLANTIC:  1901  North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209,  (703)  525-1678  •  NEW  YORK  METRO; 
2  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10001,  (212)  736-4444  •  SOUTHERN:  2527  Lantrac  Court,  Decatur,  Georgia  30032,  (404)  981-95(X) 

•  CENTRAL:  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  6(X)18,  (312)  298-5140  •  MID-AMERICA:  Fourth  and  State  Ave.,  2  Gateway  Center, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  66101,  (91 3)  371 -8200*  SOUTH  CENTRAL:  Carillon  Plaza  East,  13601  Preston  Road,  Dallas,  Texas  75240,  (214)  661-8940 

•  PACIFIC:  2908  Oregon  Court,  Building  G,  Torrance,  California  90503,  (213)  320-5780  •  NORTHWEST:  Centennial  Building,  25  102nd  Ave., 
N.E.,  Bellevue,  Washington  98(X)4,  (206)  454-9798. 


See  the  “Super  System’’  at  ANPA/RI,  June  15-19,  Houston,  Tex.,  Booth  1020 


It’s  Prince  Valiant’s  summer  at  museum 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Hal  Foster,  master  of  the  illustra¬ 
tive  comic  strip,  is  beinp:  honored  dur- 
inR  the  summer  months  with  a  special 
exhibit  of  his  work  at  the  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art  in  Greenwich,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Foster  created  “Prince  Valiant”  in 
19.17  when  he  was  4!i  years  old  and  is 
still  enpaRed  in  its  production  at  82. 
He  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who  now  live  in 
SprinR  Hill,  Florida,  were  present  for 
the  Rala  preview  of  the  show  on  the 
eve  of  publication  of  the  2000th  Sun¬ 
day  paRC  June  8.  The  party  was  held 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  museum, 
hosted  by  KinR  Features  Syndicate, 
which  distributes  “Prince  Valiant”  to 
newspapers  here  and  abroad. 

The  museum  has  published  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  siRiiificant  epi¬ 
sodes  throuRhout  the  years  in  honor  of 
the  2000th  Sunday  paRe.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  copy  titled  “The  Man  Hehind  the 
LeRend”  mostly  is  Foster’s  own  re- 
countinR  of  his  education  and  early 
work. 

He  once  explained  his  fir.st  attempts 
at  drawinR  while  his  family  lived  in 
WinnipeR,  Canada:  “1  .started  to  draw 
when  I  was  alwut  16.  I’d  stand  nude  in 
front  of  a  mirror  and  sketch  myself 
until  Pd  turn  blue  from  the  cold.  We 
couldn’t  afford  many  luxuries  at  the 
time.” 

Thirty-eiRht  years  after  “Prince 
Valiant”  was  born,  Foster  still  writes 
and  plans  his  paRcs  (one  of  his  pencil 
sketches  for  paRe  1989  is  shown  below). 
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John  Cullen  Murphy  of  Cos  Cob,  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  been  doinR  the  art  work 
since  paRC  1789.  Foster  sends  alonR  a 
script  every  week  from  Florida  and  still 
does  the  colorinR.  This  SprinR,  Mur¬ 
phy  won  the  National  Cartoonist  Soci¬ 
ety’s  Reuben  award  in  best  story  strip 
catcRory  for  “Prince  Valiant.” 

The  museum  cites  “Prince  Valiant” 


Hal  Foster  makes  a  research  sketch. 


as  re-creatinR  history  and  calls  Foster 
“a  superb  storyteller  who  has  added  a 
human  dimension  to  his  characters.” 
The  title  character  is  not  just  “a 
swashbucklinR  superhero,”  but  a  man 
who  has  weaknesses,  makes  mistakes 
and  fears  pain — one  weakness  that 
aroused  reader  mail  complainiiiR  of  un- 
princely  conduct  occurred  when  Val  and 
fellow  V’ikinRS  Rot  roarinR  drunk  cele- 
bratinR  the  birth  of  Prince  Arn. 

Many  oriRinal  Sunday  paRes,  illus¬ 
trative  advertisinR  work,  and  mementos 
of  Foster’s  lonR  career  are  in  the  show, 
as  well  as  several  scrapltooks  kept  over 
the  years  by  Mrs.  Foster  of  photo- 
Rraphs,  letters  and  teleRrams  from 
celebrities  and  even  the  oriRinal  script 
of  the  artist’s  appearance  on  “This  Is 
Your  Life”  in  1954. 

royal  admirer 

Foster  has  won  many  awards  includ- 
inR  election  to  Great  Britain’s  Royal 
Society  of  Arts.  The  late  Duke  of  Wind¬ 
sor  was  a  fan  and  once  called  the  strip 
“the  Rreatest  contribution  to  EnRlish 
literature  in  the  past  100  years.” 

KinR  Features  first  approached  Fos¬ 
ter  because  William  Randolph  Hearst 
liked  the  illustrations  he  had  done  for 
a  “Tarzan  of  the  Apes”  bonk  while 
workinR  in  advertisinR  art  in  ChicaRO. 
Foster  did  the  Sunday  newspaper  paRe 
of  “Tarzan”  for  about  six  years  and 
then  the  syndicate  wanted  to  create  a 
strip  for  him.  The  artist  found  his 
own  medium  in  the  medieval  period  of 
“Prince  Valiant.”  With  meticulous  re¬ 


search  and  accuracy  in  architecture, 
costumes,  weaponry,  scenery  and  life 
styles  of  the  times,  Foster  Rets  credit 
for  brinRiiiR  classical  illustration  and 
romantic  realism  to  the  comic  paRes. 

He  was  an  innovator  in  discardinR 
the  comic  strip  balloon  speech  in  favor 
of  continuinR  text  below  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  artist  aLso  experimented  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  panel  formats, 
and  some  of  his  most  strikinR  art  work 
is  in  panoramic  paRes  where  one  panel 
occupies  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  the 
space. 

The  museum,  located  at  384  Field 
Point  Road  in  Greenwich,  is  open  on 
Sundays  from  1  to  5  p.m.  and  Tuesday 
throuRh  Friday  from  ten  to  four 
o’clock. 

UPI  and  AP 
protest  fee 
for  stock  tape 

United  Press  International  and  the 
Associated  Press  have  protested  what  it 
terms  efforts  by  the  New  York  Stock 
ExchanRe  and  Consolidated  Tape  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  charRe  the  news  industry  for 
financial  news. 

UPI  executives,  NYSE  and  CTA  rep¬ 
resentatives  met  June  4  to  discuss  a 
proposal  by  the  securities  orRanizations 
to  impose  a  fee  on  news  services  for 
liiRh-speed  consolidated  tape  to  include 
reports  from  reRional  stock  exchanRes. 

The  meetinR  followed  UPI’s  .April  23 
letter  to  the  Securities  and  ExchanRe 
Commission  protestinR  imposition  of 
such  charRes.  UPI  also  objected  to  any 
attempt  by  the  SEC  to  regulate  news 
reports  as  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment. 

UPI  told  SEC  chairman  Raymond 
Garrett  Jr.  in  its  letter  that  the  pro¬ 
posal,  if  approved  by  the  SEC,  would 
obligate  UPI  and  other  news  services 
to  jiay  a  fee  for  news  information  to 
the  originators  of  that  news.  UPI  said 
no  organization,  federally  or  otherwise 
sponsored,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
this.  UPI’s  letter  has  not  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  SEC. 

Stev’e  Miller,  business  news  editor  of 
.Associated  Press  told  E&P  that  .AP 
also  has  protested  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  tape  association 
and  the  SEC,  and  sent  a  memo  to  mem¬ 
bers  regarding  the  proposed  rate 
charges. 

“In  effect,”  he  said,  “we  and  our 
meml>ers  are  being  asked  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  making  available  stock  ta¬ 
ble  service  which  in  fact  is  a  vital  thing 
for  the  securities  in<lustry.”  Miller 
termed  the  rates,  which  would  l>e  more 
than  double  the  line  charges  now  being 
paid,  “unjustified”  and  said  negotia¬ 
tions  were  going  on.  The  payment  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Freedom  of  press  is  at  issue  stock  tape  protests 

in  Bill  Mauldin  assault  case  (co-(m.,ed  /r.m  paw  ee) 


The  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
boiling  again — this  time  in  Chicago 
where  a  photographer  in  the  person  of 
editorial  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  was 
doing  a  job  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  suffered  a  broken  nose  for  his  ef¬ 
forts  (E&P,  May  31). 

Not  only  the  Sun-Times,  but  its  sister 
afternoon  daily,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  in 
full  cry  against  the  alleged  tactics  of 
the  defendant,  Thomas  Flanagan,  an 
attorney,  in  the  assault  case. 

The  Tribune  editorially  called  for 
assignment  of  an  out-of-town  judge  to 
hear  Mauldin’s  charges  against  the 
lawyer,  alleged  to  have  jerked  Maul¬ 
din’s  camera  from  his  neck,  smashing 
it  against  his  face  and  punching  and 
kicking  him. 

All  3  papers  have  indicated  that 
Mauldin  actually  became  a  working 
photographer  when  he  took  pictures 
of  double-parked  cars  during  a  recep¬ 
tion  for  John  Daley,  a  son  of  Mayor 
Daley  and  his  intended  bride  (they 
were  married  a  few  days  later). 

Eventually,  police  did  distribute  pho¬ 
tos  of  a  man  who  jumped  from  the  car 
after  Mauldin  had  taken  his  picture 
through  the  windshield,  the  same  man, 
Mauldin  says,  who  attacked  him. 

J.  G.  Trezevant,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 


J.  G.  Treievant's  photo  of  Mauldin, 
showing  his  nose  injury. 

News,  filled  in  as  an  emergency  pho¬ 
tographer  by  taking  a  picture  of  Maul¬ 
din,  his  face  and  nose  battered  and 
bleeding.  Mauldin  and  his  wife  had 
been  visiting  at  Trezevant’s  home  near 
the  attack  site. 

Trezevant  has  had  no  experience  with 
a  camera  but  Mauldin  has.  In  1965  he 
went  to  Vietnam  to  work  for  the  Sun- 
Times;  in  1966,  he  and  his  camera  re¬ 
ported  from  South  America  and  in  1967 
from  the  Middle  East. 


operating  expenses  being  asked  now, 
he  added,  is  “a  new  kind  of  charge.” 

The  nation’s  stock  exchanges  and  the 
CTA  are  regulated  by  the  SEC.  The 
proposed  charges  have  developed 
through  the  formation  of  the  CTA  by 
the  stock  exchanges  in  compliance  with 
a  SEC  ruling.  This  directed  the  NYSE 
to  develop  a  program  providing  for  a 
consolidated  tape  which  would  report 
on  a  current  basis  all  last  sale  prices 
in  all  markets  of  NYSE  listed  securi¬ 
ties. 

The  NYSE  plan,  filed  with  the  SEC 
on  March  2,  1973,  listed  as  initial  par¬ 
ticipants  with  the  NYSE  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  Midwest  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  National  Association  of  Se¬ 
curities  Dealers,  Pacific  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  Philadelphia-Baltimore-Wash- 
ington  Stock  Exchange.  The  Consol¬ 
idated  Tape  Association  was  created 
to  administer  the  plan.  Under  the  plan, 
CTA  participants  were  to  absorb  all 
development  costs. 

First  stage  of  the  consolidated  tape 
service  is  scheduled  to  begin  operation 
June  16.  Initially  the  consolidated  feed 
will  be  imposed  on  present  slow-speed 
circuits  which  can  delay  the  transmis¬ 
sion  start  of  closing  ticker  prices  as 
late  as  4:30  p.m.  New  York  time.  This 
situation  will  continue  until  December 
when  a  high-speed  line  is  expected. 


At  last!  A  football  feature  that  appeals  to  buffs  and  beginners  —  men,  women,  and  kids.  Prepared  by  writers  whose 
business  is  football,  NFL  GAME  PLAN  is  a  weekly  feature  that  graphically  explains  the  plays  and  strategies. 
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*  "  CLIP  AND  SAVE 

When  people  think  of 
defensive  backs  in  pro 
football,  they  usually  think 
of  them  dropping  back  to 
cover  passes  However, 
these  men  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  assignment  on  running 
plays,  too  It  s  called  Force 
On  every  play  in  the  NFL 
a  cornerback  or  safety -and 
often  the  linebacker -has 
Force  This  means  rushing 
up  to  the  line  (he  doesn  t 
want  to  start  too  soon,  or 


he  will  give  it  away)  to 
force  the  runner  to  the 
inside  The  defense  always 
wants  to  keep  the  runner 
from  getting  free  outside 
Force  responsibility  is 
moved  around  from  man  to 
man  to  keep  the  offense 
guessing  Usually,  the  safety 
calls  out  a  signal  just  before 
the  play  starts.  This  signal 
tells  his  teammates  which 
of  them  has  the  Force  on 
this  play 
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NFL  GAME  PLAN  runs  28  weeks 
each  football  season.  Upcoming 
installments  include 

ATTACKING  THE  BUBBLE 
THE  WEDGEBUSTERS 
THE  COFFIN  CORNER 
STACKS  AND  STUNTS 
EIGHT  MEN  DEEP 
OVERS  AND  UNDERS 
THE  NICKEL  DEFENSE 
INFLUENCE  BLOCKING 


NFL  GAME  PLAN  is  available  in 
3  column  box  or  5  column  strip 
format,  camera-ready 


UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,N.Y.  10017 
(212)682-3020 
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10  Best  Sunday  Magazine  Covers 

\v  ”e-s  n  ♦*>e  26th  annual  Conference  of  Locally  Edited  Gravure  Magazines  held  re¬ 
ef' >  '  wou  $»i!Ie  are  shown  here.  John  Morris,  editor  of  the  A/ew  York  Timet'  NYT  Pic- 
'.'«s  sf  3  ea'e  cited  variety  and  sophisticated  use  of  commissioned  art  in  selecting  the 
’’sB  '•*  Magazine  Covers  of  the  Year,  but  also  chided  editors  for  what  he  termed  a  lack 
of  "straightforward  photojournalism." 

Ses*  Magazine  Layout  honors  for  total  graphics  treatment  of  magazine  stories  went  to 
•**e  fos'o"  G  o6e  with  the  Lot  Angelet  Timet  and  Wathingfon  Pott  runners-up,  in  voting  by 
r><e  49  eoito's  associate  editors  and  art  directors  from  33  Sunday  newspaper  magazines. 
The  conference  is  sponsored  annually  by  Standard  Gravure  Corporation  of  Louisville. 
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FTC  proposes  prescription  drug 
rules;  seeks  public  comment 


The  FTC,  by  unanimous  vote,  has 
proposed  two  trade  regulation  rules  to 
permit  America’s  some  50,000  pharma¬ 
cies  to  advertise  retail  prices  for  pre¬ 
scription  drugs. 

The  Commission  said  the  proposed 
rules  are  intended  to: 

— allow  disclosure  of  accurate  pre¬ 
scription  drug  price  information  by 
pharmacists  to  prospective  consumers; 

— eliminate  restraints,  burdens  or 
controls  imposed  on  prescription  drug 
price  advertising  by  private,  state  and 
local  government  action. 

The  proposed  rules  would: 

•  define  as  unfair  practices  private 
attempts  to  restrict  any  retail  phar¬ 
macy  from  disclosing  or  advertising 
prescription  drug  prices. 

•  preempt  any  non-federal  law  or 
regulation  which  prohibits  advertising 
of  accurate  price  information  regarding 
prescription  drugs. 

As  proposed  the  second  rule  would 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  individual 
pharmacists  whether  or  not  to  disclose 
prices,  and  sets  out  a  required  format 
for  discretionary  advertising  of  prices. 
The  proposed  rules  would  forbid  phar¬ 
macists  to  recognize  or  obey  state  or 
local  laws  or  professional  codes  of 
ethics  which  restrict  price  disclosures. 
Most  states  currently  restrict  price  dis¬ 
closure  by  law  or  permit  professional 
associations  to  impose  such  restrictions. 

The  only  state  and  local  laws  which 
would  not  be  preempted  by  the  rule  are 
those  identical  to  it  and  certain  others 
which  require  pharmacists  to  “post” 
the  prices  of  prescription  drugs,  hand 
out  “price  lists”  to  customers,  or  an¬ 
swer  telephone  requests  for  prices. 
Seven  states  now  require  some  form  of 
price  posters  and  six  states  require  tele¬ 
phone  disclosures. 

In  its  Statement  of  Reason  for  the 
Proposed  Rule,  the  Commission  said  it 
has  reason  to  believe  that: 

“a.  The  availability  of  price  informa¬ 
tion  for  prescription  drugs  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  enable  consumers  to  use  price 
in  a  rational  manner  as  a  consideration 
in  making  purchase  decisions; 

“b.  The  inadequate  availability  of  re¬ 
tail  price  information  for  prescription 
drugs  prevents  or  hinders  price  com¬ 
petition  among  retail  pharmacies; 

“c.  The  inadequate  availability  of  re¬ 
tail  price  information  for  prescription 
drugs  causes  consumers  to  spend  sub¬ 
stantially  more  each  year  for  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs  than  they  would  spend  if 
adequate  information  existed; 

“d.  Since  the  inadequate  availability 
of  price  information  for  prescription 
drugs  is  largely  dependent  upon  or 
caused  by  various  state  and  local  laws 
and  regulations,  pharmacy  association 
codes  of  ethics,  and  a  variety  of  other 
restraints,  unless  the  Commission  takes 
action  consumers  may  continue  to  face 


the  burdens  associated  with  inadequate 
price  information  throughout  the 
United  States;  and 
“e.  The  lack  of  price  information  is 
not  vital  for  any  state  interest  in  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  and 
the  alleged  justifications  for  non-dis¬ 
closure  of  price  information,  such  as 
the  alleged  possibilities  that  increased 
price  disclosures  may  (a)  lead  to  drug 
abuse,  (b)  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
monitoring  by  pharmacists  to  prevent 
drug  interactions,  (c)  demean  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  pharmacy,  and  (d)  lead  to 
the  dispensing  of  stale  or  adulterated 
drugs,  are  ^\’^thout  significant  merit 
and  are  outweighed  by  the  probable 
benefits  to  consumers  from  more  price 
infoimation.” 

For  purposes  of  the  proposed  rules, 
the  Commission  said  it  is  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  inadequate  disclosure 
of  p’^scription  drug  prices  is  unfair: 

— If  it  results  in  economic  and  social 
costs  which  are  substantially  less  than 
its  economic  and  social  benefits;  and 
— if  it  offends  public  policy  by  being 
basically  contrary  to  clear  national 
policy  and  not  vital  to  achieve  impor¬ 
tant  state  policy  goals. 

The  Commission  is  also  concerned 
about  the  particular  information,  such 
as  relevant  generic  names  and  dosage 
strengths,  which  should  be  disclosed  in 
any  prescription  drug  price  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  Commission  presents  alter¬ 
native  provisions  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  has 
asked  for  public  comment  on  specific 
questions  that  could  provide  the  basis 
for  changes  in  any  final  rule.  Among 
these  are  questions  as  to  whether  the 
Commission  should  require. 

— all  pharmacists  to  answer  tele¬ 
phone  requests  for  prescription  price 
information. 

— all  pharmacists  to  have  a  “point- 
of-purchase”  sign  which  informs  con¬ 
sumers  that  prescription  prices  vary 
and  that  consumers  should  shop  wisely 
to  compare  prices  and  desired  services. 

— any  pharmacist  who  implies  by  an 
advertisement  that  he  dispenses  drugs 
to  place  a  message  in  that  advertise¬ 
ment  informing  consumers  that  pre¬ 
scription  prices  vary  and  that  they 
should  shop  wisely  to  compare  prices 
and  desired  sendees. 

The  Commission  has  invited  inter¬ 
ested  parties  to  propose  issues  of  spe¬ 
cific  fact  for  consideration  in  a  public 
hearing,  and  to  comment  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  rule.  Written  comments  should 
be  sent  to  the  Special  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Rulemaking,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  20580. 
The  deadline  for  proposing  issues  of 
specific  fact  is  August  4.  The  deadline 
for  filing  other  comments  and  the  times 
and  places  of  public  hearings  will  be 
established  and  announced  at  a  later 
date. 
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Broadcasters’  lawyer 
seeks  to  block 
station-paper  breakup 

Efforts  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
broaden  the  cross-ownership  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  thwarted  by  a  motion  filed 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  Washington  by  attorney  Lee 
Loevinger. 

Before  entering  private  practice, 
Loevinger  was  chief  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partments  antitrust  division  and  later 
a  member  of  the  FCC.  In  his  motion, 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  he  contends  the 
Justice  Department  cannot  sue  the 
FCC. 

A  court  ruling  supporting  his  con¬ 
tention  would  probably  prevent  the 
Justice  Department  from  going  to  court 
to  seek  reversal  of  FCC  actions  renew¬ 
ing  station  licenses.  The  Department 
has  filed  nine  petitions  to  deny  re¬ 
newals,  all  on  issues  of  concentration 
of  control. 

The  Justice  Department  has  claimed 
all  along  that  the  FCC  did  not  go  far 
enough  when  it  ordered  the  breakup  of 
only  seven  newspaper-tv  combinations 
and  nine  newspaper-radio  combina¬ 
tions. 

Loevinger’s  motion  asks  dismissal  of 
the  Justice  petition  for  review  on 
grounds  that  the  department  is  charged 
by  law  with  defending  the  FCC  against 
appeals  of  its  orders,  the  interests  of 
the  FCC  and  the  United  States  being 
deemed  by  statute  to  be  the  same.  In 
addition,  Loevinger  said,  the  depart¬ 
ment  lacks  authority  to  challenge  the 
FCC. 

As  evidence  of  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  responsibility,  Loevinger  pointed 
out  that  a  Justice  attorney  has  signified 
to  the  court  that  he  will  appear  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  FCC  and  the  United  States 
as  defendants.  The  impropriety  of  a 
Justice  challenge  to  an  FCC  order,  he 
went  on,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  attorney — Robert  B.  Nichol¬ 
son — signified  to  the  court  he  would 
appear  for  the  Justice  Department  as 
well. 

“Representation  of  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,”  Loevinger  said,  “is  completely 
incompatible  with  an  adversary  system 
of  justice.” 

Loevinger  also  cited  a  1972  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  held  that  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  could  not  bring  suit 
against  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  a  contract  dispute.  The  High  Court 
decision  makes  it  clear,  Loevinger  said, 
that  the  Justice  Department  cannot  sue 
another  agency  of  Government  without 
congre.ssional  authorization. 


News  bureau  moves 

The  New’  York  Bureau  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  moved  into  the  New 
York  Daily  News  building  on  220  East 
42nd  St.,  Suite  908,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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from  disclosing  factual  information  re-  relates.” 

garding  the  status  of  an  investigation,  The  regulations  provide  further  that 
the  apprehension,  arrest,  release,  or  any  individual  properly  identifying 
prosecution  of  an  individual,  the  ad-  himself  and  paying  a  requisite  fee  can 
judication  of  charges,  or  the  correc-  review  whatever  criminal  history  rec- 
tional  status  of  an  individual,  which  ord  the  Justice  Department  may  have 
is  reasonably  comtemporaneous  with  on  him,  with  a  process  by  which  he 
the  event  to  which  the  information  may  have  inaccuracies  corrected. 

San  Francisco  papers  face  new  lawsuit 


Crime  news 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


that  dissemination  of  criminal  history 
information  is  limited  to  the  proper 
agencies;  that  juvenile  records  are 
properly  protected  and  that  proper  se¬ 
curity  of  the  records  is  maintained. 

The  Justice  Department  said  the 
regulations  will  not  apply  to  criminal 
history  information  contained  in  post¬ 
ers  or  lists  for  identifying  fugitives; 
original  record  of  entry  such  as  police 
blotters;  court  records  of  public  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  compiled  chronologi¬ 
cally;  published  court  opinions;  or  an¬ 
nouncements  of  executive  clemency. 

Also,  nothing  in  the  new  regulations 
will  prevent  a  "criminal  justice  agency 


The  Hearst  Corporation,  The  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and  San 
Francisco  Printing  Company,  Inc., 
were  charged  with  conspiring  to  fix 
advertising  rates  in  an  antitrust  suit 
filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  San 
Francisco  June  4. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Bay 
Area  Seating  Service  Inc.  (B.ASS),  an 
Oakland  company  that  sells  tickets  and 


promotes  and  publicizes  public  per¬ 
formances. 

The  complaint  said  that  because  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy  “BASS  is  forced 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  amount  for  its 
advertising  and  promotion.”  It  is 
charged  that  the  three  defendants  have 
violated  antitrust  laws. 

The  San  Francisco  Printing  Co., 
settled  several  anti-trust  suits  out-of- 
court  for  $1.35  million  on  May  23. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BICENTENNIAL 

SPECIAL  BICENTENNIAL  SERIESI  800- 
word  '"living"  profilos,  TS  membort 
Hall  of  Fami  of  Graat  Amorieani — 
one*  or  twic*  par  waak,  starti  8/&/7S 
SI.SO-5.00  par  profilt.  A  sampla  profiles 
plus  prospactus  whan  requasftd  on 
your  paper's  letterhead.  Don't  phone. 
Contact  Hamilton  Pitt,  i2f  Spencer, 
Winsted,  Conn.  OiO?8. 

^BIUNGUAL 

BILINGUAL — Bicultural  features  Span¬ 
ish  and  English.  Weekly.  Box  tAi,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BLAciTcOMMENTARY^^ 

COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Desiard,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

BOOlwiEWS 

This  weekly  column  sells  newspapers 
coast  to  coast  with  lively  copy  read¬ 
ers  love.  Only  $I2.S0  per  month.  Write 
Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  070^. 

'CAREE^ 

"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultx, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lectur¬ 
er,  successful  businessman.  Great  read¬ 
er  response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOW- 
CO,  Box  C,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

Cartoons 

CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE,  quar 
terly.  36  new,  funny  and  timely  panels,  | 
seasonally  (II  one  column,  II  two  col¬ 
umn).  The  perfect  filler  for  weeklies 
and  weekend  magaiines.  12th  year.  210 
subscribers.  Testimonials  galore.  Often 
reprinted  in  Reader's  Digest.  Low  cost. 
Art  Gates  Features,  P.  O.  Box  312. 
Key  West.  Fla.  33040. 

RURAL  FAMILY  CARTOON  PANELS; 
Funny!  Exclusive  area  rights.  Ask  for 
new  releases.  DENNIS.  1831  Magnolia 
Way.  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94595. 


CHESS 

LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera  I 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach,  i 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Five  samples. 
Box  1182,  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 

^com/c^str/pT 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Avo., 
SeaHIa,  Wash.  91104. 


ANARCHY?  Incisive  commentary  on 
headline  issues:  drugs,  school  violence, 
unionized  doctors  and  teachers,  rock 
music,  militance.  Crisp  analysis  for  gen¬ 
eral  audiences  who  ask  why,  from  a 
writer  who  gives  the  answers.  Box  806, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 

~DISA^AMENT 

DISARMAMENT  News  and  Views — A 
bi-weekly  report.  For  samples,  write 
Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  E.  43rd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 

7nT£RTA//VM£/vF 

BRIGHT.  TIMELY  TV  and  movie  reviews. 
Two  reviews  weakly,  $5.  Samples.  Box 
837,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  IS  BIG  BUSINESS— 
Wire  service  newsman  would  like  to 
help  you  get  your  piece  of  the  action 
with  lively,  human-interest  stories  on 
nation's  top  entertainers.  Ideal  weekly 
features  to  dress  up  entertainment  page 
or  section.  $5  weekly.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples,  details.  C.N.S.,  Box  221,  Shawnee 
ktission.  Kans.  66201. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 

"YOUR  WORLD"  400-word  general  In-  , 
tarest  column  of  fascinating  world  wide 
facts  about  people,  places,  customs,  | 
events,  personalities,  travel,  resorts,  | 
cities,  food,  space,  oceans,  history,  i 
archeology,  oddities,  many  other  ' 
areas.  Lively,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  reading  for  all  age  groups, 
dallies  and  weeklies.  Samples. 

VANCE  FEATURES 
207  Gold  St.,  Park  Forest,  III.  60466 
(312)  748-7642 


SEW  BIZ — New  techniques  and  prod¬ 
ucts  for  fashion  sewing,  home  decorat¬ 
ing.  needle  crafts  by  recognized  in¬ 
dustry  expert.  Weekly,  illustrated,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'medjcaT 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red 
Bank,  N.J.  07701. 

'nostalgia 

SON  OF  THE  SOIL,  who  also  is  a  ' 
daily  newspaper  editor,  remtnirces  ' 
about  humble  beginn'nqs  in  Great  De¬ 
pression  Days.  Well-written  weekly  col-  | 
umn  ideal  for  Sunday  suoplement  or  ; 
Op-Ed  page.  Non-political  with  subtle 
suggestion  that  human  hardship  breeds  j 
sturdy  cha'acter.  Samples,  rates;  "Back  ! 
Home,"  3724  Springbrook,  Odessa,  I 
Texas  79762.  1 


THE  WEST 

DRYGULCH.  A  Westerner's  view  of 
America  that  can  never  be  seen  from 
the  East.  The  opinion  column  with  a 
kick.  Western  Editorial  Services,  Box 
26434,  Denver,  Colo.  80226.  (303)  988- 
9647. 

TV  LOG 


COMPLETE  TV  LOG 
And  TV  Information  Services 
Local  listings,  feature  material  pro¬ 
gram  highlights  and  half  tone  photo¬ 
graphs.  High  quality  camera  ready 
copy  each  week.  TV  Log,  P.O.  Box 
7266,  Monroe.  La.  71201. 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 
We  can  supply  you  with  a  comolete  TV 
Program  Lo^  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus  story¬ 
lines  and  movie  highlights.  Material 
comes  to  you  already  typeset  in  cam¬ 
era-ready  veloxes.  9  to  9'/2  O'  12-pica 
column  measures  available.  Write  for 
samples  and  additional  Information. 
Box  887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL 

QUAUTYCOLUMNS 
DRAW  READERS.  ADS 
Frisco's  Kitchen  by  San  Francisco  gour¬ 
met  extraordinaire  Anna  Frisco.  Secrets 
of  The  City's  famed  ethnic  cookery 
recipe  origins  commentary.  Animal 
world's  'Dear  Abby'  wildlife  authority 
Gary  Bogue  raises  orphaned  wild  crea¬ 
tures.  It's  A  Wild  Life  delights,  informs 
Inquiring  readers.  Samples,  TTS,  cam¬ 
era-  or  scanner-ready.  Box  859,  Editor 
R  Publisher. 


NOSTALGIA— A  smile  for  oldsters, 
guffaw  for  others.  Box  9SS.  Editor  R 
Publisher. 

^^'^'liAlffsTASHIO^ 

THE  TOTAL  MAN;  Man  does  not  live 
by  sports  pa^es  alone.  This  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  offers  him  more.  Written  by  two 
top  writers  of  a  leading  men's  maga-  | 
zlne.  TOTAL  MAN  covers  fashion,  i 
grooming,  physical  and  psychological  ' 
fitness,  self-improvement  and  tips  on  I 
everyth'ng  from  baldness  to  male  meno-  | 
pause.  Free  samples  and  rates.  Box  SOO,  { 
Editor  R  Publisher.  I 


TRAVEL 

ADD  AN  EXPERT  travel  writer  to  your 
staff  with  a  weekly  800  word  question 
and  answer  travel  column,  tips,  tours, 
news.  No  fluff.  "Ethel  Blum  for  THE 
TOTAL  TRAVELER"  current  circulation 
1.5  million  Low  rates,  exclusive  In  your 
area.  Write  Travel  Publications,  I  Lin¬ 
coln  Rd.  4t2l4,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139 
or  call  collect  (305)  S3I-8II6. 

'^'^'^WEEKLfFEAW^ 


SPORTS  FANS  LOVE  ELMER  STOON. 
Cartoon  (or  family  reading.  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES.  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  9594S. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss!  Fea¬ 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATURES  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate  sales 
soar!  Last  year  a  fallow  writing  a  TV 
column  placed  an  ad  in  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE,  left  it  running  a  few 
months,  and  received  mo'e  than  300 
replies!  That,  of  course,  doesn't  hap¬ 
pen  in  all  cases,  but  whan  it  does, 
that's  what  we  call  being  well  readl 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  order! 

4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- waeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- wtek  . $1.55  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Remittance  with  copy  unless 
credit  hat  been  established.! 

4- weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weekt  . $2.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  (14  per  Insertion  for  box  serv¬ 
ice  •.  .u  count  as  an  additional  line. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Display  classified  is  $3.95  per 
agate  line— $55.30  per  column  Inch 
minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day,  aie 
valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Elfectivi  July  7,  1975,  Classified 
Advertising  Rates  will  be  as  follows: 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.00  extra 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wceks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeki  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for 
display-classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  mini¬ 
mum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avs.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


Phone 

Authorized  by _ _ 

ClaMifIcatlon  _ _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

DO  YOU  BELIEVE?  • 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  but  not  so  very 
long  ago  (8  months  to  be  exact)  two 
people  had  a  dream.  So  they  undertook  | 
the  difficult  (some  said  impossible)  task  i 
of  starting  their  own  newspaper.  And  | 
in  all  this  time  (8  months  remember) 
they  have  developed  a  young  but  ener¬ 
getic  and  experienced  staff  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  top  notch  weekly  (circulation  ^ 
I300)-^a  true  county  newspaper.  But  re¬ 
ality  is  not  a  child's  tale  and  as  they 
have  no  fairy  godmother  or  magical  j 
word  such  as  Rumpelstiltskin — their  [ 
dream  is  fading  (like  Tinkerbell  did—  | 
remember?).  Which  is  why  they’ve  told  | 
their  story  to  you;  they  must  find  some-  1 
one_  older,  wiser  and  wealthier  who  also  i 
believes  in  dreams,  or  soon  we  shall 
all  be  wishing  upon  another  falling  star.  { 
If  you're  interested  in  an  excellent  tern-  ' 
porary  tax  shelter  and  inevitable  first-  I 
rate  productive  weekly — call  Ella  Bow-  j 
erman  and  Ray  Leavitt:  (315)  429-9441 
or  823-4434  for  information  and  sample 
copies  of  the  impossible  dream — those  , 
of  you  curious  as  to  what  a  dream  looks 
like. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  \ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX^^rt-  I 
nership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marlon  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  | 
Norton,  Kans.  47454,  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  ' 
Kans.  44207.  i 

newspaperIbrokers^ 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
I  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
'  W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER^ROf^RS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

( IfV  handle  different  proferties,  all 
types,  from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88.  Norton  Kans. 
47454.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  44207.  Office  (913)  234- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-4815. 

~NEVviPAPERslFOR^ALE 


TWO  ARIZONA  SU8UR8AN  offset 
weeklies  each  serving  70,000  plus  popu¬ 
lation  with  great  expansion.  $40,000 
down,  buyer  should  have  ample  funds 
to  go  with  expansion.  No  inguiries, 
please,  if  finances  not  adeguate  for  the 
potential.  Publisher,  4048  W.  Mission 
Ln..  Phoenix.  Arii.  85021. 


MONTANA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  $90,- 
OCO  gross  and  growing,  good  economy, 
good  terms.  John  N.  Jepson,  broker, 
Townsend.  Montana. 

BOSTON  area  weekly,  solid  market 
share,  gross  $350,000,  comolete  equip¬ 
ment.  Prove  financial  ability.  Box  839, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  j 
I  Order  Blank  j 

H  NamG  a 

I  Address  _  _  _ _  | 

I  City _ _ State. 


^'P - i 


SOMEONE'S  EAGER  TO  BUY 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 

AT  TOP  DOLLAR 

Doubleday  Media  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  substantial  investors  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  or  merge  with  respon¬ 
sible  groups  or  owners  of  newspa¬ 
per  properties  of  any  siie.  Evalua¬ 
tions  and  appraisals.  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218— (214)  324-4231  or  (213)  233- 
4334_.  Conway  Craig,  3114  Knight 
Robin,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 — 
(512)  824-5528. 


I  NICE,  profitable  weekly  in  rural  North- 
I  Central  Ohio  town  grossing  $30M-f. 

Composition  in  house;  printing  in  near- 
I  by  central  plant.  Close  to  top  private 
I  university.  For  information  write  W.  W. 
Spurgeon  550  Merchants  Natl  Bldg., 
Muncie.  Ind.  47305.  (317  )  289-9944. 

SEASONAL  DAILY.  Grossed  $43,500 
1974.  Great  potential  as  area  grows. 
In  Jackson  Hole  Wyoming.  With  small 
job  printing,  also  with  terrific  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  750.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

5-MONTH-OLD  weekly  needs  help. 
Great  potential  In  Southwest,  $10,000 
buys  half.  (505  )  882-4183. 

AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  offset 
newspaper  and  letterpress  {ob  shop  in 
Oregon's  Willamette  Valley.  Less  than 
2  hours  from  mounta'ns.  ocean  or  large 
cities.  In  $100  000  gross  class  with  room 
for  growth.  $125  000  with  substantial 
down  payment.  Box  882,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


□  Assign  a  box  numbsr  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 
I  To  Run:  Weeks _  Till  Forbidden  y 

Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

y  Mail  to:  editor  t  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  444-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3344,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205  )  444-0893 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  544-3354 


WELL  FINANCED  group  publisher 
I  seeks  daily,  large  weakly.  Payment 
I  arranged  to  meet  your  requirements. 

No  broker  involved.  Confidential  re- 
j  plies  to  principal.  Write  Box  730,  Edi- 
I  tor  S  Publisher. 

I  SMALL  GROUP  publishing  quality 
j  newspapers  has  cash,  ready  to  invest  in 
I  small  to  medium  sized  dailies  or  larqe 
weeklies.  Winsor  Newsoapers.  Box  548, 
Canton,  III.  41520.  (309  )  447-7411. 

READY  TO  RETIRE?  The  publisher  of 
a  group  of  quality  newspapers  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  I  or  2  additional 
exclusive  weeklies  with  ad-circulat'on 
revenues  between  $90  000  and  $400,000. 
Replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  full  details  about  your 
newspaper.  Include  recent  editions. 
Box  440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  publisher  looking  for 
North  Carolina  weekly  plans  Tarheelia 
visit  in  late  July.  Piedmont  preferred. 
Secrecy  pledged.  Box  812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Wes*wood  Ave.. 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  542-2587 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  S  ASSOC., 
4414  Rutgers  St'eet 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  444-9414 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  med'a  brokers,  James 
E.  Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

"""pRnvfsHOPS^OR^ALr^ 

FOR  SALE — Western  mountain  resort 
area  job  printing  shop.  Box  843,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

''’''composIng^roo^^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATORyAPE^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^REisEsXMACHINE^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^REsiiFTMACHiNERY^ 


CY  EMULATOR  for  any  ECRM  5000  se- 
rias  scanner.  Cost  $4500.  Used  less  than 
5  months,  perfect  condition.  Make  offer. 
Contact  Danny  Collins  or  Richard  Byrd, 
Times-World  Corp.,  P.  O.  Bo«  2491, 
Roanoke,  Va.  24010. 


ELECTROSET  450  SERIES  with  transla¬ 
tion,  editing  and  search  and  find  com¬ 
patibility.  4-7-8  level  punch.  Less  than  I 
year  old.  Under  service  contract.  Car¬ 
la's  Type.  709  Taylor,  Topeka,  Kans. 
U403.  (913  )  233-4433. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
(409)  235-7414. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE;  Compugraphic 
294ITL.  Four  years  old.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  inquiries  to:  M.  Whitley, 
St.  Augustine  Record  158  Cordova  St., 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084. 


PHOTON.  PACESEHER  MARK  II.  Se¬ 
rial  No.  730-0931.  P-14  Logic.  14  Lenses, 
4  thru  72  point.  5  type  discs.  Compu¬ 
graphic — two  4941$  Serial  Nos.  00374- 
54,  00374-203.  Single  lenses  with  wire- 
stripners.  Soare  parts  k  t  Compuqraph- 
ic.  7200.  Serial  No.  00440-55  w  «i  font 
strips.  Above  equipment  ooerat’ng  ev¬ 
ery  day.  Contact  Jesse  Bailey,  Box  797, 
Florence.  Ala.  35430.  Ph:  (205  )  744-3434. 


COTTRELL  modal  1450.  4  unit.  Double 
folder.  Cost  one  million  dol'ars.  Bar- 
oain  price  $140,000  FAIRCHILD  COL¬ 
OR  KING  4  unit,  $32,000  BEN  SLAV- 
KIN.  730  E.  Pico.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90021.  (213)  749-7197. 


JUSTOTEXT  71  TYPESEHER,  SInaer 
Photodisplay  70  (headliner)  ideal  for 
weekly  paper.  Cost  new  more  than  $14.- 
000;  must  sacrifice  immediately.  Bast 
offer.  We  will  Day  shipping.  Perfect 
condition.  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENGRAVING 


A-l  CONDITION— Tasope  Micro-Dyne 
System  with  Ball  Chemical  Plate  Proc¬ 
essor  and  Ball  Chemical  Anti-Po'lution 
Unit.  Also  K-PREENE  18"  rolling  and 
curving  machine,  electric.  Contact 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc., 
North  Arlington,  N.J.  (201)  438-3744. 


EQUIPMENT  TO  LEASE 

LEASE  OR  BUY?  Lease  and  you  con¬ 
serve  capital  and  credit.  Most  get 
a  tax  advantage  Publishers  Leasing 
Inc.  is  owned  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  offer  excellent  eguipment 
advice.  Let's  discuss  leasing.  Write  or 
call  PLI  P.  O.  Drawer  I,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  35401.  (205)  345-0433. 


MAILROOM 


LABELER-INSERTER-New  Bell  t  How. 
ell  model  402  labeler  with  2  insert 
stations,  multi-form  comouter  head  I'p 
sorter  and  12  ft.  conveyor.  In  mint 
condition.  Original  cost  in  excess  of 
$37,000.  Must  sacnfice.  Contact  Paul 
Wagner  at  (714)  893-0075.  or  P.  O.  Box 
424,  Westminster,  Calif.  92483. 


NEWSPRINT 


NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  If  you 
use  rolls  24"  wide  or  less,  I  offer  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  site  at  a  large  savings. 
Also  32  lb.  colored  news  trim  at  still 
larger  savings.  Box  550,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
8  Paper  Corp.,  1894  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213  )  474-4525. 


PASTE  UP  SUPPLIES 

McGANN  t  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54.14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  24003 
Ph:  (3b4)  233-5211 
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NOW  STATIC-FREE  part  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Ca/l  or  write : 

PORTAGE  (214)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


I  Consolidated  31"  x  31"  horizontal 
camera.  Vacuum  Back,  Vacuum 
Frame,  perfect  condition.  Cost  new 
$14,000.  Bargain. 

I  80"x52"  Craftsman  Lineup  Table  with 
Register  Device.  Cost  new  $7200. 
Make  Offer. 

I  Chemcut  Automatic  Plate  Processor 
Developing  Unit,  perfect  condition. 
Cost  new — $18,000.  Steal. 

I  Chemcut  Automatic  Plate  Processor, 
Aching  Unit.  Cost  new  $10,000.  Steal. 

I  Brown  Model  1408  Plate  Whirler,  new 
condition.  New  price  $8000.  Steal. 

I  NuArc  52  inch  Ultra  Plus  Flip  Top 
Plate  Maker  with  Zeon  lights.  Per¬ 
fect,  like  new  condition.  Cost  new 
$5200.  Sell  $2000. 

I  Johnstone  Slitter  Rewinder  40  inch 
(now  running).  Cost  new  $17,500.  Sell 
$2450. 

I  4,000  lb.  Electric  Fork  Lift,  complete 
with  battery  charger.  Cost  new  $15,- 
000.  Sell  $550. 

1974  Compugraphic;  I — Model  9000  plus 
accessories 

1974  Compugraphic;  I — Modal  2941  plus 
spare  parts 

1974  Compugraphic:  4 — Keyboards 
1974  Compugraphic;  I — Space  Reader. 
This  equipment  was  installed  in  1974, 
and  is  in  perfect  working  condition. 
New  Price:  Over  $40,0Ck).  Sell  for 
$24,500  Firm. 

Photon  Model  713-10  Tyoesettinq  Equip¬ 
ment.  Cost  New;  $40,000.  Good  for 
parts.  Sell  for  $3000. 

I  SPEED  KELECT  COLLATOR.  New 
Condition.  5  Station.  $2400. 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
5  Unit  MIEHLE  HANTSCHO  34x22%, 
ovens,  chills,  fivinq  pasters,  infee-ts. 
combination  folder.  Over  $100,000 
spent  in  1973  rebuilding  Dress. 

2  Unit  King  p-ess  NEWSKING  COL- 
ORKING  FOLDER— 1948 

3  Unit  Cottrell  VanGuard  V-15— 1943. 

4  Unit  Goss  Suburban— 1945 

3  Unit  Goss  Community — 1948. 

8  Unit  Goss  Metro— 1971  2  Color 
decks,  2  folders,  complete  mail- 
room. 

14  Unit  Hoe  Lith^master,  5  color  decks, 
5  folders.  Balloon  Former,  Cole  '4 
folder,  2  75hp  motors  and  drives, 
2  40hp  motor  and  drives.  30M  per 
hour.  34x22V..  Can  be  seen  running. 

3  Unit  ATF  with  sheeter — 1945. 

2  Unit  Hantsrho.  34x22%,  ovens,  chills. 
Like  new.  I9M. 

4  Unit  Goss  Signature,  2  combination 
folders — 1944. 

I  6-eoq  Imprinter.  Trade  for  Skip 
Slitter  or  $5000  Cash.  Cost  New; 
$37,000 

CALL— WRITE— WIRE; 

Dave  Worl  Gene  Brittain 

fDFCO,  INC  1 
DIVERS'F'Fn  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
1421  E.  Main  St. 

St.  Cha-les  Illinois  40174 
(312)  584-5454 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  Mark  III,  counter 
stacker;  Cottrell  'V-I5A  l-l  folder,  2 
years  old.  with  30hp  motor  and  con¬ 
trols.  Contact  Universal  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  Inc.,  North  Arlington,  N.J. 
(201)  438-3477. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  4  units.  1948 
Goss  Urbanite  5  unit  press,  1971 
Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units.  1948 
Goss  SU  folder  and  quarter  fold 
Cottrell  V.I5  presses  and  units 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1948 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  1944 
MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur¬ 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  40412 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


We  have  for  sale  all  types  of 
late  model  letterpresses,  double 
and  single  width,  as  well  as  off¬ 
set  presses.  Please  visit  our 
Hospitality  Suite  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Downtown,  Houston,  Texas, 
during  ANPA  week. 

Nosotros  tenemos  para  la  venta 

todos  los  tipos  ultimo  modelo 
de  prensas  tipograficas,  anchos 
dobles  y  sencillos,  asi  como  de 
offset  presses.  Tenga  la  bondad 
de  visitar  nuestra  Suite  de  Hos- 
pitalidad  en  el  Sheraton  Down¬ 
town,  Houston,  Texas,  durante 
la  semana  de  ANPA. 


GOSS  2  unit  press,  reconditioned, 
beautiful  condition.  $25,000 

NEWSKING,  2  units,  ColorKing 
folder,  perforator,  paster, 
counterveyor,  1948.  $31,500 

NEWSKING,  4  units,  1944, 
beautifully  maintained  press.  $40,000 


COUNTERVEYOR  104,  excellent 
condition.  $3,850 


DIDDEGLASER  stuffer,  DG-320. 

3  stations  will  accept  quarter 
fold  sections.  $12,500 


O.N.E. 

1741  Tully  Circle  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30329 
(404)  321-3992 


TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


REPORTER'S  NEEDS 


( Surrrsiorg  to 

Ben  Shulman  Astocialea  Inc.) 

208  Huyler  St. 

S.  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606 
(201)  487-7717 

Telex  134-513  TENSHULSHAK 


^etit'fhonnl 

iiPOFITAGE 


GOSS  URBANITE.  4  UNITS.  2  FOLDERS 
S  black,  I  3-color  unit  Urbanite  folder 
with  quarter  and  upper  balloon  form¬ 
er,  SU  [aw  folder.  (Extra  units  avail¬ 
able.)  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III.  40412.  (312)  738-1200. 


EXCEPTIONAL  BUY  FROM 
MERGENTHALER! 

THREE  HIGH  QUALITY 
PHOTOTYPESETTERS 
PREVIOUSLY  OWNED 

LINOTRON  505's 

AHRACTIVELY  PRICEDI 
Call  us  now  for  information 
Contact:  Ray  Kailas  (514)  494-1300 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  82  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 


NEWSKING  UNIT  with  in-line  roll 
stand,  purchased  February  1975;  still 
"as  is"  from  factory,  never  installed, 
asking  $17,750.  Write  Box  878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


■  Reporter’s 
Notebook 

mm 

samples?  absolutely! 
wide-spaced  lines,  4''X8'' 


write  or  call 


p.o.  box  5500.  2  ' 

aknon.obKD  44313  2  I 
(216)923-4455  _ ' 


PUBLIC  AUCTIONS 


PUBLIC  AUCTIONS 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

MAILING  PLANT 

Wednesday,  June  25th — 10:30  A.M. 

AT:  MSI,  Inc.,  7025  Central  Highway, 
Airport  Industrial  Park,  Pennsauken, 
(Camden),  N.J. 

(Only  10  minutes  from  Downtown  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  the  Phila.  International  Airport) 

This  huge  mailing  plant  contains: 

(14)  CHESHIRE  AUTOMATIC  LABELING  MACHS, 
with  (16)  HEADS— (37)  PHILLIPSBURG  INSERT- 
ING  MACHS,  incl.  (8)  MASTERMAILERS  &  (45) 
BUNN  TYING  MACHS,  plus  huge  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  handling,  storage  &  misc.  plant  equipment. 
For  free  descriptive  circular  &  further  details  con¬ 
tact  the  auctioneers. 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

Ben  Altman  and  Howard  Diamond 

"America’s  Leading  Auctioneers  of 
Printing  &  Allied  Industry  Plants  Exclusively" 

277  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
(212)  964-2350 


EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1975 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^ANTEolv^tUY^^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ToMINisfRAmE 


HELP  WANTED 
c/RcuLAnorT 


MAKING  A  MARKET  in  Photon  equip¬ 
ment  and  parts.  Bill  Matthes,  Box  205, 
Hopewell  Jet.,  NY  12533. 


RACKS  WANTED — Coin  operated,  for 
tabloid  paper:  either  old  ones  you 
don't  need,  or  we'll  group  the  12  we 
need  with  someone's  order.  Patriot, 
Wellsville,  N.Y.  I48?5. 


TWO  CoRecTerm  100  Video  terminals, 
$4000  each,  good  condition.  Yukon 
News,  211  Wood,  Whitehorse  Yukon, 
Canada  YIA  2E4.  (403)  567-5285. 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous,  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
54  St.,  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 


4  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press; 

3uarter  folder,  oil  lube,  excellent  con- 
ition,  cash  deal.  (213)  737-2122. 


STAR  GRAPHICS  191  phototypesetter 
in  good  condition.  Call  John  Moser 
(217)  544-5711. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PREsTENG/Nii^G 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering.  Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen, 
Texas  78501.  (815)  358-1943. 

Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 

ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  Board 
of  Student  Publications  is  seeking  a 
Manager  of  Student  Publications.  ASU, 
a  major  university  with  35,000  students, 
is  located  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area.  Minimum  of  5  years  media  ex¬ 
perience,  including  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  knowledge  of  production,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  management.  A 
Bachelors  Decree  preferabfy  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  Business  is  also  required.  A 
Masters  Degree  and  experience  on  a 
campus  in  an  editor'al  position  or  as 
advisor  would  also  be  helpful.  Mini¬ 
mum  $15,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  de¬ 
pending  on  experience  and  other  qual¬ 
ifications.  Applications  due  June  25, 
1975.  Send  detailed  resume  including 
at  least  3  referen'es  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Personnel  Office^  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe  Ani.  85281.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
instructor,  assistant  professor,  MA  or 
PhD  with  experience  in  broadcast  news 
and/or  reoortinq,  news  edit  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1975.  Send  letter,  resume  to 
Chairman.  School  of  Journalism  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  48823. 


MURRAY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeking 
assistant  or  associate  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  teach  public  relations,  me¬ 
dia  management,  advertising  and  re¬ 
porting.  WMI  also  work  on  thesis  com¬ 
mittees.  Must  have  PhD  with  some 
media  expe»‘ie''ce.  Salary  comoet't've. 
Position  ooen  for  Fall  (August  22.  1975). 
Send  resume  to*  Chairman,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Box  2<54 — Unive's'tv  Sta¬ 
tion,  Murray,  Ky.  42071.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 

E&P  CfotiMadf— 

A$  effective  In 
the  nawfpapcr  community 
Oi  your  newipaptr'i  clotdfledi 
aro  In  your  community! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-OSH- 
KOSH  seeks  faculty  for  Advertising- 
Public  Relations  sequence.  Salary  and 
rank  open.  Teach  advertising  theory, 
preparation  of  copy^  layout  and  pro¬ 
duction;  public  relations  and  publicity. 
Photography  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Oshkosh  program  is  pragmatic- 
oriented  and  aiming  for  ACEJ  stand¬ 
ards.  Should  have  solid  professional 
print  media  background.  Affirmat.ve 
action  employer.  Contact:  Dr.  David 
Lippert,  UW-Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
54901. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

OUTSTANDING.  SELF-MOTIVATED  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate  needed  to  sell  | 
advertising,  write  news,  manage  small 
weekly  in  fine,  dynamic  suburban  area,  i 
Send  complete  resume — preferably  with 
college  transcripts — and  long  letter 
telling  about  yourself.  Small  starting 
salary,  but  big  percentage  of  success. 
Box  789,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

DAILY  COURIER-NEWS,  Elgin.  III.,  has  1 
immediate  opening  for  accountant  with 
newspaper  background  and  knowledge  | 
of  computer  operations.  Must  be  de-  I 
reed.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  | 
end  resume  to:  R.  C.  Propern  ck,  Asst.  ' 
to  the  Publisher,  300  Lake  St.,  Elgin, 
III.  50120. 


ACCOUNTANT  experienced  newspaper 
bookkeeping.  Excellent  opportunity  to  ' 
advance  to  comptroller  or  newspaper  ' 
group.  Salary  negotiable.  Climate 
ideal.  Write  fully.  Milton  I.  Wick,  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch,  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.  8553S. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  DIRECTOR  wanted 
for  PM  under  20,000  in  Zone  2.  Unde¬ 
veloped  retail  market  waiting  for  right  > 
individual  to  direct  young  but  inex-  , 
perienced  staff.  Ideal  spot  for  your  j 
first  management  job.  Strong  sales, 
marketing  and  training  skills  absolute  | 
must.  Experience  in  developing  major  i 
accounts  (a  weakness  now  with  us) 
also  required.  Tell  us  all  in  your  first 
letter.  Box  835,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  small  Deep 
South  weekly.  $200.  Box  855,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  30,000+ 
PM  daily.  Must  be  experienced  in  di¬ 
recting  union  personnel.  OCR.  comout- 
er  technology,  phototypesette-s,  offset 
printing  presses  and  conversion  to  off¬ 
set.  Position  requires  organizational 
skills,  management  experience  and 
ability  to  work  with  people.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
855,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER.  No  fee.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  non-profit  educa¬ 
tional  press  in  Washington  D.C..  deal¬ 
ing  with  history  and  architecture.  Bud¬ 
get  and  production  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  coordinating  the  preparation  of 
press  budgets,  overseeing  projects  by 
scheduling  assignments,  handling  busi¬ 
ness  relations  and  contracts  with  writ¬ 
ers.  printers,  designe-s,  etc.  8-10  years 
of  administrative  and  publications  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Small  daily  in 
competitive  market.  Zone  9.  If  you  aro 
degreed,  ambitio'is,  a'd  enjoy  a  chal¬ 
lenge  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  Prefer 
individual  with  a  family,  familiar  with 
operation  of  small  newspape'S,  with 
particular  strength  in  advertis'ng  sales. 
Resumes  to  Box  875,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTING 
MANAGER 

Combination  daily  over  100,000  in 
Zone  2.  Supervise  staff  of  14.  Gen¬ 
eral  accounting,  data  processing 
experience  preferred.  Salary  com- 
mensu'ate  with  ability.  Excellent 
benefits,  geographic  location  ideal. 
State  education,  work  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  88S,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  i 
Employer.  ' 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 

PRODUCTION  MGR.  To  $28,000 

100,000  circulation  daily.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  supervise  all  production 
operations.  Background  should  include 
all  production  areas  with  strength  in 
composing  room  and  familiarity  with 
a  unionized  work  force. 

PRODUCTION  MGR.  To  $19,000 

35,000  circulation  daily.  Report  to  com¬ 
pany  president;  supervise  45  employees 
in  non-union  plant.  Requires  a  well- 
rounded  individual  with  management 
skills  and  knowledge  of  composing 
and  pressrooms, 

ASST.  OPERATIONS  MGR.  To  $25,000 
Large  metro  daily.  Requires  thorough 
knowledge  of  newer  electronic  compos¬ 
ing  room  techniques  and  strong  super¬ 
visory  skills  in  a  unionized  operation. 
Graphic  Arts  degree  extremely  helpful. 
COMP.  ROOM  FOREMAN  To  $18,000 
24,000  daily.  Report  to  production  man¬ 
ager;  supervise  15  unionized  employees. 
Ideal  individual  will  also  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  hardware  maintenance,  pref¬ 
erably  on  Compugraphic  equipment. 
PRESSROOM  SUPT.  To  $20,000 

75,000  daily.  Report  to  production  man¬ 
ager;  supervise  18  pressroom  employ¬ 
ees.  Ideal  individual  will  be  a  strong 
supervisor  with  knowledge  of  both  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress. 

PROD.  SYSTEMS  MGR.  To  $25,000 

Serve  as  interface  between  data  proc¬ 
essing  and  production  for  this  newspa¬ 
per  group.  Requires  strong  knowledge 
of  composing  room  and  data  process¬ 
ing.  IE  or  Graphic  Arts  degree. 

PROGRAMMERS  To  $18,000 

Openings  in  various  locations  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  programmers  with 
newspaper  backgrounds.  Positions 
available  in  both  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  applications. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $20,000 

35,000  da'ly.  Report  to  editor;  supervise 
staff  of  20.  Position  requires  divers'fied 
newsroom  background  and  strong  su¬ 
pervisory  skills. 

CITY  EDITOR  To  $17,000 

37,000  daily.  Requires  strong  reporting 
and  desk  experience.  Background  in 
suburban  community  news  a  plus. 

ACCOUNTANT  To  $14,000 

50,000  daily.  Reports  to  controller*  can¬ 
didates  should  have  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  computer  op¬ 
erations.  Degree  desirable. 

CONTROLLER  To  $15,000 

Small  East  Coast  newspaper  group.  Re¬ 
port  to  company  president.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  accounting  and  financial  op¬ 
erations.  Supervise  staff  of  5.  Degree 
preferred. 

FINANCIAL  SERV.  MGR.  To  $20,000 
Major  newspaper  group  with  properties 
throughout  the  country.  Serve  on  finan¬ 
cial  staff  and  report  to  vice  president. 
Tremendous  growth  potential  with  pro¬ 
gressive  group.  Strono  accounting 
background  required;  CPA  desirable. 

BUDGET  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

Maior  metro  daily.  Report  to  con¬ 
troller  with  primary  responsibilities  in 
budget  preparation.  Degree  required 
and  strong  background  in  budgeting 
and  accounting. 

CONT./ASST.  PUBLISHER  To  $18,000 
40  000  East  Coast  daily.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  supervise  entire  financial  opera¬ 
tion.  Also  function  as  publisher's  as¬ 
sistant.  Requires  several  years  account¬ 
ing  experience  and  degree. 

/f/f  Positions  Fee  Paid 
For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  contact: 

Robert  H.  Holdsworth 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
510  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  30 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19053 
(215)  555-0800 


EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  June  14,  1975 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Small  dai¬ 
ly  Zon*>  2.  Opportunity  for  second  man 
to  become  No.  I  with  award-winning 
paper  in  growth  area.  Salary  to  start 
I2M  plus  commission.  Box  858.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CIR¬ 
CULATION  MANAGER.  We  want  a 
take  charge  person  who  can  convert  a 
28,000  twice  weekly  paper  into  a  paid 
circulation — only  the  best  need  apply. 
Contact  Bob  Lee  in  Sandusky,  Ohio  at 
(419)  525-3141.  Position  open  today. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Rapidly  expanding  Orange  County 
California  newspaper  is  seeking  a  qual¬ 
ified  circulation  sales  manager  with  in- 
depth  experience  In  developing  circu¬ 
lation  promotional  plans  and  imple¬ 
menting  carrier  motivational  programs. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  Box  877,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  Boston 
based  weekly,  100,000-4-,  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  person  to  direct  its  circulation 
department.  Heavy  concentration  in 
single  copy  sales  via  newsstands  and 
street  vendors.  Must  be  energetic,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  have  proven  admin:stra- 
tive  and  sales  skills.  Good  salary,  many 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  P.O.  Box  349, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  advertising  director  to 
manage  the  total  advertising  sales  ef¬ 
forts  of  two  daily  newspapers  (25,000 
I  combined  circulation)  and  4  weeklies, 
all  located  In  southern  New  Jersey. 

'  Candidates  should  have  a  strong  news¬ 
paper  advertising  background  with  sev- 
e~al  years  ad  management  exper'ence. 
Must  be  an  innovative,  hard  working 
leader  who  can  apply  the  latest  sales 
and  organizational  tec^'nlques.  We  of- 
I  fer  an  excellent  starting  salary,  a  full 
fringe  benefit  package  and  a  chance  to 
grow  with  an  expanding  company  that 
Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Detroit  News. 
Please  send  a  complete  resume.  Alan 
J.  Leslie.  Gene-al  Manager.  Times 
!  Graphics,  |nc.  7  South  7th  Street,  Vine- 
I  land,  N.J.  08350  All  replies  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
$400,000  gross  weekly  Central  Florida 
shopper.  Salary  $20,000  Must  be  crea¬ 
tive,  sales  oriented  and  able  to  mo¬ 
tivate.  Send  resume  to  Box  780.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON 

Experienced  In  calling  on  brokers,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  advertising  agencies.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  to  work  for  a 
newsoaper  with  over  150.000  circulat'on. 
Excellent  salary  with  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  Include  date  available 
to  M.  Kaklis,  National  Advertising,  Box 
354,  Gretna,  Louisiana  70053. 


TOP-NOTCH  DISPLAY  SALESPERSON: 
Southern  New  Jersey  18,000  circulation 
daily  seeks  an  ad  salesman  strong  In 
copy,  layout  and  selling  with  at  least 
5  yea'*s  experience  We  offer  a  m'nimum 
starting  salary  of  $225  per  week  plus 
car  allowance,  or  higher  depending  on 
experience.  Also  included  is  a  bonus 
plan  and  a  better  than  average  benefit 
package  which  is  all  company  paid. 
Our  paper  Is  a  part  of  a  group  owned 
by  the  Detroit  News  and  offers  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  opportunities.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  xalarv  regulrements  to  Alan 
J.  Leslie,  The  Vineland  Times-Journal, 
7  S.  7th  St..  Vineland,  N.J.  08350. 

DAILY  COURIER-NEWS,  Elgin,  III., 
seeks  working  advertising  sales  devel¬ 
opment  manager  in  multi-oublication 
competitive  operation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Also  accepting  resumes  for  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  sales  per¬ 
sons.  Write:  R.  C.  Propernick  Asst,  to 
the  Publisher,  300  Lake  St.,  Elgin,  III. 
50120. 
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HELP  WANTED 
'SlSPUcTADVERnSING 


HELP  WANTED 

”'ed/tor/aP" 


HELP  WANTED 

^'JdItoria^ 


HELP  WANTED 
IpRODucriorT 


FULL  OR  PART  TIME  advertisinq 
parjon  wantad  for  Naw  York  City  araa 
community  biwaakly  newspapar.  Send 
raiuma  and  lalary  raquiramants  to  Box 
821,  Editor  t  Publishar. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
I'm  looking  lor  halpl  $0,000-1'  Zona  2 
daily  naads  an  experienced  advertising 
director  to  round  out  its  management 
taam.  You  must  be  able  to  develop 
and  motivate  your  staff,  be  tiioroughly 
knowledgeable  in  all  areas  of  sales, 
and  have  clear  potential  to  move  up. 
You  can  find  out  if  you  are  the  riqnt 
candidate  by  sanding  your  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  All  applications 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  Box 
795.  Editor  S  Publisher.  | 

AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  retail  ad-  ! 
vartisinq  manager  needed  for  Area  I 
medium  sized  d^aily.  Salary  open.  Send 
requirements  and  full  resume  in  first 
latter.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i 

IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 
TO  BREAK  INTO 
THE  WORLD  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episco-  | 
pal  religious  order  which  publishes  a  i 
general  news  magazine  in  western  Can-  . 
ada,  is  recruiting  new  members,  man  ; 
and  woman,  to  train  as  advertising 
salesman,  artists  and  researchers.  Com-  I 
pany  members  receive  as  income  $1  a 
day  plus  all  living  essentials.  For  a 
parson  of  decisive  ralig''>us  conviction 
who  wants  to  put  his  or  her  talents  to 
the  service  of  God,  this  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  learn,  on  a  new  medium 
in  the  local  display  advertising  field. 
Write  the  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,^ll224  142  Street,  Edmonton.  Can¬ 
ada.  tSM-ITY,  (403  )  4S2-8442. 

LEADING  JOURNAL  for  emerging  | 
U.S.  gays.  The  ADVOCATE  is  looking  ! 
for  aggressive  representatives  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Generous  commis¬ 
sions  offered.  Reply  to  Baxter  Lowery, 
National  Advertising  Director,  The 
ADVOCATE,  P.O.  Box  74495.  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Calif.  90004. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  head 
group  of  3  weekly  newspapers.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  hard 
working  ad  salesman  who  would  like  to 
move  up  and  help  plan  a  conversion 
to  a  daily  operation.  Rochelle  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  401  N.  Main,  Rochelle.  III. 
41048. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
Top  salesperson  to  join  young,  creative 
staff  ^  and  help  build  a  series  of  new 
publicat.ons  and  expand  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  weekly  newspaper.  Unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced,  dependable 
self  starter.  Boston  area.  Town  Crier 
Publications,  83  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Sun- 
bury.  Mass.  01774. 


MANAGER — If  you  can  sell  effectively, 
create  attractive  ads  that  pull  lead 
your  troops  and  cooperate  with  col¬ 
leagues  and  management,  and  live  in 
a  pressure  cooker,  we  may  have  that 
job  with  a  future  you  are  looking  for. 
Start  at  $13,000,  work  like  a  beaver  to 
approach  $20,000  potential  soon.  Shirt 
sleeve  job,  no  frills.  Not  for  amateurs. 
Near  New  York.  Box  881,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  SALES  MANAGER  with  some  gen¬ 
eral  management  responsibilities — Uni- 
,  versity  of  Oregon  independent  student 
newspaper— 5-day  offset  AM  19,500  cir¬ 
culation — needs  a  take-charge  person 
to  create  a  growth  situation  in  ad  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  able  to  motivate 
and  train  sales  staff.  Will  involve  co¬ 
ordination  of  classified  and  display  de¬ 
partments,  promotions  and  some  sales. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
James  Link,  Oregon  Daily  Emerald, 
P.  O.  Box  3159,  Eugene  Ore.  97403.  The 
Emerald  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
5400  circulation  offset  daily.  Must  be 
"take  charge"  person  with  experience 
and  strong  on  layout.  Only  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  operator  wanted.  Call  or  write 
Jack  Slocum,  Winsted  Evening  Citizen, 
448  Main  St.,  Winsted,  Conn.  04098. 
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SUPERVISORY  LEVEL  opening  on  AM  | 
daily  for  individual  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  copy  editing  and  rewrite 
who  can  spot  holes  in  copy  and  make 
dull  writing  sparkle.  Excellent  salary, 
benefits.  Box  815,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ' 
ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER 

If  you  have  some  daily  newspaper  ex-  j 
perience  and  are  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge  only  a  competitive  market-  < 
place  offers,  you  may  qualify  for  an 
exciting  opportunity  now  available  on 
our  rapidly  growing  Zone  5  7-day  pub¬ 
lication.  We  seek  a  prolific,  hard-hit¬ 
ting  newsperson.  Send  complete  res¬ 
ume  including  salary  requirements  to  i 
Box  748,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 

ZONE  2  PM  DAILY  seeks  sports  writer  ' 
able  to  keep  up  with  growing  county 
scholastic  coverage.  Experience  pre-  ' 
ferred  but  will  consider  all  interested 
in  building  on  a  strong  sports  tradi¬ 
tion.  Send  clips,  resume  and  references 
first  letter  to:  David  Dillon.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  Hale  Street,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
13815. 


This  is  not  the  usual 
“looking  for  an  editor”  ad 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
a  qualified  editor  to  make  an 
offset  semi-weekly  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  beautiful 
growing  Rocky  Mountain  area 
into  a  daily  and  grow  with  an 
aggressive  publisher,  general 
manager  and  excellent  staff. 
Apply  only  if  you  have 
excellent  experience  and  writing 
ability;  and  the  time  and 
dedication  to  make  this 
newspaper  second  to  none. 
Salary  not  a  problem.  We  want 
the  very  best. 

Box  850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER  for  Zone 
2  city  weekly.  Lively  business  writer 
snould  send  resume,  clips  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirement  to  Box  442,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR 
67,000  DAILY 

We  seek  an  ^itor  with  a  record 
of  accomplishment  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  supervisor  and 
newsman  to  direct  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Decatur  (III.) 
Herald  and  Review.  Ability  to 
develop  local  news  coverage 
and  write  editorials  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Sand  complete  resume  in 
confidence  to;  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspaoers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  42S25. 


DYNAMIC  EDITOR  for  small  town, 
western  mountain  re«ort  community 
newspaper.  Box  844,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  40M  PM  DAILY  with  prize 
winning  tradition  wants  a  skillful  writer 
of  editorials,  columns  and  reportage. 
The  job  offers  unus'ial  room  and  varie¬ 
ty.  also  comes  with  I'nusual  demands 
for  top  quality  oerformance.  Send  res- 
I  ume  and  work  samples  to:  Stuart 
I  Soencer  Charlo+te  News  Box  340, 
I  Cha-lotte,  N.C.  28230. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  In 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
numbers  given  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Editor  ft  Publishar,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number 
of  clips  submitted  in  response  to 
an  ad.  Include  only  material  which 
can  _  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope. 

Editor  ft  Publisher  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  return  of  any  material 
submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  and  best  i 
newspapers  wants  an  experienced,  ag-  ^ 
grassive  reporter  who  writes  with  flair 
to  cover  the  fields  of  medicine,  mental 
health  and  local  health  care.  The  po- 
ition  requires  a  specialist  who.  with  ^ 
equal  ease,  should  be  able  to  identify 
medical  trends  that  will  affect  our 
readers'  lives,  explain  why  a  local  hos¬ 
pital  suffe.-ed  financial  collapse  or  in¬ 
terview  the  Nobel  laureate  delivering 
a  paper  at  a  medical  convention.  The  < 
position  is  demanding.  But  the  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  are  attractive. 
Please  send  resume  and  several  of  your  , 
best  clippings  to  Box  880,  Editor  ft  | 
Publisher. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  is  taking  ap-  ^ 
plications  for  future  openings.  We  are 
interested  in  seasoned  copy  editors  and 
experienced  reporters  familiar  with  in¬ 
vestigative  methods.  Send  resume  to  ' 
Bob  Grumpier,  Asst.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 
40202. 

TRADE  PRESS  EDITOR* 

Growth  opportunity  to  expand  and 
upgrade  editorial  coverage  of  re¬ 
tail  management  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  for  monthly  magazine  of  Chi¬ 
cago-based  national  trade  associ¬ 
ation.  Highly  competitive  field.  If 
you've  got  the  stuff,  this  is  a  real 
chance  to  show  it.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  own  published  work  (will  be  re¬ 
turned)  in  confidence  to;  Box  847, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Small  suburban  D.C.  newspa-  | 
per  seeks  editor  to  work  nights,  direct  i 
small  staff,  write,  edit.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  composing  and  paste¬ 
up  procedures.  Established  firm.  Com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ment.  full  resume  with  first  letter.  Box 
842,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FIRST  THE  GOOD  NEWS;  If  you're 
short  on  experience  but  exceedingly  I 
long  on  copy  editing  talent  and  would 
like  to  wo'k  on  the  news  desk  of  a  fine 
metro  daily,  we'd  love  to  have  you. 
Now  the  bad;  You  need  one  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  (that's  not  so  bad).  You  have 
to  write  one  clear  and  beautiful  letter 
to  get  any  attention.  And  you  must  be 
prepared  to  demonstrate  your  p'ecoc- 
Ity  to  some  pleasant  but  tough  editors, 
so  think  it  over. 

If  we  like  you,  you'll  like  Us.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  Box  884,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^^^^MISCELLANEOUS 

EMPLOYMENT  REPORT  lists,  describes 
sources— thousands  of  iobs.  World¬ 
wide!  To  $3,500  monthly!  $2.  Opportu- 
i  nities  Digest-5IE,  Farmington,  N.M. 

'  '^^^IPHOTOJOURNAU^ 

20,000  CIRCULATION  ZONE  5  daily. 
Need  photographer  to  run  \'/i  man 
photo  department.  Must  take  news 
black  and  white  and  color  and  ad  shots, 
plus  supervise  color  separation  by  part- 
timer.  Looking  for  responsible  worker. 

,  Box  823,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMAN 

.  If  you  have  some  experience  on  a  single 
width  or  double  width  newspaper  press 
and  are  looking  to  advance  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  operation  on  a  brand  new  Cottrell 
double  width  1450.  you  may  be  the  per¬ 
son  we  are  looking  lor.  Ambitious,  hard 
;  working  individual  with  a  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  master  a  new  challenge  will 
,  be  the  parson  we  hire.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Mrs. 
{  Amato,  Box  845,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


^  PRESSMAN,  Goss  Community,  must  be 
I  competent  on  fine  work.  Camera  ex- 
I  perience  O''  willingness  to  learn  cam- 
j  era  essential.  Lindsay  Gazette,  P.O. 
'  Box  30B,  Lindsay,  Calif.  993247. 


MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN  for 
technically  advanced  cold-type  com¬ 
posing  room,  18,000-circulation  evening 
and  Sunday  daily  in  Zone  8.  Expe  ience 
with  all  Compugraphic  equipment  pre¬ 
ferred.  Potential  for  advancement'  be¬ 
ginning  salary  in  mid-teens.  Reply  in 
confidence.  Box  853,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR— Experience 
preferred  in  graphic  design  and  layout, 
photography,  journalism.  Knowledge  of 
radio  and  Tv  desirable.  Broad  and  var¬ 
ied  responsibilities.  Send  latter  and 
resume  to:  T.  V.  Dahl,  Director  Public 
Relations,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va.  24595.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

^^^^I^chnicaTreps 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  to  handle 
salesman's  dream  product — portable 
video  terminal  for  field  or  bureau  use. 
Greatest  acceptance,  price  competi¬ 
tive.  Excellent  commissions.  See  us  at 
ANPA  show,  Houston,  or  write  Teleram 
Communications  Corp.  1032  Mamaro- 
neck  Ave.,  Mamaronecx,  N.Y.  10543. 


Positions 
Wanted ... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

12  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  Classified, 
with  4  years  in  supervisory  capacity;  5 
years  experience  in  Circulation,  on 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Presently  employed.  Box  840, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Quality  background  with  competitive 
experience  in  major  and  minor  markets. 
Strong  in  administration,  sales,  market¬ 
ing,  P.R.  and  personal  image.  Experi¬ 
enced  team  man  and  profit  producer 
with  over  20  good  working  years  ahead 
seeking  executive  post  with  good  firm. 
Box  830,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ATTORNEY  with  13  years  experience 
as  Department  Head  seeks  spot  as  Bus¬ 
iness  Manager  or  General  Manager. 
Strong  on  labor  negot'ations,  cost  con¬ 
scious,  good  promoter.  Age  39,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  871,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LABOR  RELATIONS.  Attorney  with  7 
years  experience  negotiating  with 
Guild.  Teamsters  and  ITU  would  like 
to  connect  as  Labor  Director.  Box  874, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SEEKING  POSITION  in  management 
of  small  to  medium  size  daily.  Strong 
background  in  accountina.  budgeting 
and  business  functions.  Experience  In 
production  management  Including  all 
new  technology.  Good  knowledge  ot 
sales,  promotion  and  circulation.  Please 
call  (313)  241-5557. 


I  ARTISTS /CARTOONISTS 


I  EXCEPTIONAL  EDITORIAL  CARTOON. 

1ST,  young,  experienced,  ded'cated, 

'  seeks  work  with  daily.  Portfolio  avall- 
I  able.  Box  857,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'  ARTIST-CARTOONIST  seeking  staff  art- 
I  ist  position  with  Canadian  daily,  ex- 
>  perlanced  professional.  P.  O.  Box  7208, 
Ottawa,  KIL  8E3. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  sales-orlented 
individual  seeks  top  management  po¬ 
sition.  10  years  experience  with  large 
metro.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  sales 
and  circulation.  2  years  college.  Box 
737,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity  with  small  to 
medium  daily.  Expe-Ienced  all  areas. 
A  producer.  Box  858,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 


AHORNEY 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
If  you're  having  labor  problems  or 
"Independent  Contractor"  troubles.  I 
might  be  the  answer.  12  years  as  circu¬ 
lation  director,  good  promoter,  compe¬ 
titive  morning,  evening,  Sunday  experi¬ 
ence.  Under  40,  married.  Seek  perma¬ 
nent  position.  If  you've  got  problems  or 
your  circulation  director  is  about  to  re¬ 
tire,  write  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  DEPARTMENT  HEAD  seeks 
circulation  manager  or  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  job.  Hard  worker  that 
gats  results.  Collage  grad.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Strong  both  home  delivery 
and  single  copy.  Married,  early  30's. 
Now  earning  $18,000.  Box  87S,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

30  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Circulation 
manager  and  promotion  manager  on 
PM  metro.  Now  circulation  manager 
on  22,000  PM  daily.  Familiar  with  all 
circulation  systems.  Promotion  minded. 
Excellent  raterances.  Zone  9.  Box  869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  DIREC¬ 
TOR  on  small  daily  wishes  to  relocate 
in  Western  State.  Box  828,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  daily  2  years  weekly.  Volun¬ 
tary  pay,  douDia  last  paper's  collec¬ 
tions  in  6  months.  Any  Zona.  Box  805, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

POSITION  WITH  MEDIUM  site  paper 
In  Zona  3,  5  or  6  is  sought  by  young 
(30),  ambitious  ad  manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  training  salesmen,  efficient 
production,  special  promotions  and  in¬ 
creased  linage.  Minimum  salary  $20,- 
000.  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

AD  DIRECTOR-AD  MANAGER  small- 
medium  size  daily  or  weekly  in  West  or 
Southwest.  9  years  experience  on  dallies 
including  metro  in  competitive  market. 
Retail,  classified,  promotion,  market 
analysis.  Creative,  innovative  self  start¬ 
er,  and  more  Lifestyle  as  important  as 
position.  Box  85S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

eo/tormI 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  large 
weekly;  Journalism  degree  and  pho¬ 
tography,  seeks  move  to  a  daily  pa¬ 
per.  Will  work  all  Zones.  Contact  Jim 
Kaye,  1616  12th  St.,  Peru,  III.  6I3S4. 
(815)  223-8059. 

EDUCATION  AND  EXPERIENCE  are 
not  substitutes  for  employment.  Aspir¬ 
ing  J-chool  grad  (BA,  MS),  22.  seeks 
reporting,  copy  editing  or  photography 
position  in  any  Zona.  Daily  newspaper 
wire  service,  academic  journal  experi¬ 
ence.  Contact  Carole  Feldman,  219-73 
74th  Ava.,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11364.  (212) 
776-7499. 

EDITOR  PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY 
seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  23.  BA 
political  science.  Experienced  writing, 
editing,  photo,  layout  all  phases. 
M.  J.  Mayer,  Convoy,  Ohio  45832, 

MR.  PUBLISHER — Can  you  use  a  first 
class  editor  who  can  do  it  all  and 
doesn't  mind  hard  work?  Relocate  any¬ 
where  immediately.  Box  864.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  or  major  sports  beat 
metro  daily  for  seasoned  pro,  44.  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  high  salary  for  position 
of  real  opportunity.  World  Series.  Rose 
Bowl  bylines,  major  college  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  track,  tennis  to 
Little  League,  columns.  Imaginative 
makeup.  Box  833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I'VE  DONE  IT  ALL:  News  editor,  wire, 
slot,  rim,  Sunday.  Looking  to  relocate 
in  Mid-Hudson  area.  42.  married  Com¬ 
munity  news  experience.  Box  829,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  FEMALE  feature-writer, 

5  years  experience  educational  radio 
with  background  many  aspects  radio 
journalism,  writing  emphasis  human  in¬ 
terest.  popular  science,  nutrition,  so¬ 
ciological  and  environmental  develop¬ 
ments.  Own  35mm  equipment.  See)(s 
work  in  California.  Box  820,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  female  journalist 
seeks  challenging  post.  Zone  4  daily. 
Experience  in  general  assignment,  ur¬ 
ban  affairs,  environmental.  Investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  on  3  Southern  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Box  851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  BUT  UN-SPORTY  sports 
editor,  26,  4  years  with  pros,  seeks  re¬ 
ligion.  entertainment  or  education  writ¬ 
ing  spot  any  zone  metro  area  daily; 
seminary  dropout,  dues-paying  musi¬ 
cian/actor.  ex-teacher,  sharp  opinions 
and  style,  sense  of  humor.  Box  838,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  26,  2  years  editing,  2 
others  reporting,  Pac-8  J-School,  col¬ 
umnist,  photographer,  reporter;  best  lo¬ 
cal  sports  around,  national  credentials; 
energetic,  sense  of  humor,  flair  for  at¬ 
tracting  equally  hate  mail  and  love  let¬ 
ters;  seeks  mostly  writing  spot  on  any 
Zone  daily  In/near  metro  area.  Box  835, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  desk,  bureau.  Recession 
victim.  Editor  doing  my  job.  South, 
Southwest.  M.  C.  Cagle,  Box  744,  Ft. 
Pierce,  Fla.  33450.  (305)  465-7167. 

COPY  EDITOR— 17  years  news,  A-Z.  Ac¬ 
curate,  fast.  Publlsner  want  under.  Re¬ 
locate.  Box  816,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  responsible  for  news¬ 
room  and  editorial  pages  of  a  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily.  25  years  axparianca. 
Can  lead,  develop  and  train  a  staff. 
National  award  winner.  Top  references. 
Seek  opportunity  where  quality  and 
economy  In  operations  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  Box  775,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  age  26.  male-  10  months 
experience  on  Florida  weekly.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  with  daily  or  progressive  weekly 
any  Zone.  Present  beat:  County  and 
city  government,  schools;  also  fea¬ 
tures  and  photography.  Want  to  do  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  English  degree, 
hard  worker,  self-starter.  Ready  to  gol 
Box  761,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ASPIRING  JOURNALIST— Long  on  ed¬ 
ucation  (ABJ^  MA,  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia)  but  short  on  practical 
experience — desires  opportunity  to  gain 
latter  with  quality  daily  or  weekly  in 
any  zone.  Five  years  experience  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  and  photography,  advis¬ 
ing  student  publications,  etc.  at  college 
level.  Accomplished  photographer. 
M  arried,  33.  Contact  Grant  Havnes, 
P  O.  Box  6332.  Columbus.  Ga.  31907. 
Ph  :  (404)  322-0222. 

WRITERS  SAY  IT.  BUT  WITHOUT  A 
GOOD  LAYOUT  MAN  NO  ONE 
WOULD  EVER  SEE  IT.  Will  do  either 
or  both  for  right  smallish  to  medium- 
large  daily.  Prefer  Zones  2.  3.  4,  5,  but 
will  consider  others.  Clips  layouts  on 
request.  Box  753,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  (3  5  years),  aggressive 
state  house  reporter  with  general  as¬ 
signment,  wire  service  and  desk  axpari- 
ance  as  wall.  Good  references  and 
clios  available.  Will  relocate.  Box  760, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HARD-HEADED,  hard-driving,  hard 
working  mala,  27,  seeks  spot  on  weekly 
or  small  daily.  6  years  experience 
as  reporter,  photo^aphar  and  editor, 
award-winner.  Any  Zone.  Box  866,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER  will  furnish  own  top-notch 
equipment  to  cut  your  costs,  brighten 
picture  pages,  enliven  features.  Daily 
or  weakly.  T.  J.  Tripp  1323  Ave.  G, 

Ft.  Madison,  Iowa  52627  (319)  372-2969. 

REPORTER,  28.  MAJ,  with  daily,  news¬ 
letter  and  government  PR  experience 
seeks  writing  job  in  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  Hava  covered  Congress  and  the 
agencies.  Call  524-0248  in  Arlington,  j 
Va..  or  write  Box  872,  Editor  ft  Pub-  ' 
lither.  I 

UNEMPLOYED  MILITARY  VETERAN,  4 
years  as  photojournalist,  edited  base  : 
newspaper,  BA  in  English/history.  I'/] 
years  of  law  chool,  law  firm  experience,  i 
active  in  sports,  seeks  position  as  writ-  | 
er/ reporter  in  any  Zone  or  overseas.  I 
Box  879.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 

EDITOR.  I0_  years  experience,  seeks 
challenging  job  Improving  daily,  week¬ 
ly  or  PR  operation.  Any  Zone  if  town  I 
Ok.  Age  late  30's,  BA,  MA.  Can  do  it  i 
all;  report,  edit,  pix,  features,  more.  ; 
Leader,  thrives  on  work,  competition.  ; 
Box  860.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 

— 
GOOD  REPORTER,  25,  with  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily  seeks  medium 
to  large  daily.  English  degree.  If  your 
paper  doesn't  like  controversy,  don't 
reply.  Box  861,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  individual  seeks 
position  on  newspaper  or  public  rela- 
t'ons  staff  in  Wahington,  D.C. /Northern 
Virginia  area.  Experienced  In  writing, 
layout,  photography,  videotape.  Box 
854,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CAN  ANY  NEWSPAPER  USE  an  ener¬ 
getic,  hard-working  reporter  with  fresh 
and  unique  ideas?  Wire  editor  (I  year) 
on  30  000  PM.  Writing  experience.  BA. 
Want  a  chance  to  write  fulltime.  Will 
consider  all  offers.  Box  863,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WRITER-JOURNALIST,  degreed,  seeks 
to  become  correspondent  (or  free¬ 
lance)  with  newspaper,  magazine  or 
radio-TV  organization,  14  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  travel  in  different 
continents.  Special  expertise;  political- 
economic  lire  of  all  Europe  (princi¬ 
pally  Common  Market  countries).  Res- 
idence_  in  Rome  but  free  to  travel. 
Multi-lingual.  Please  answer  (regis¬ 
tered)  to  Raphael  Lop-Jordan,  Casella 
Postale  710,  S.  Silvestro,  Rome,  Italy. 


LONDON-BASED  correspondent  avail¬ 
able  for  general  European  assignments. 
Experienced  leading  journals,  author 
two  books.  Box  884,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MASTERS  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE,  un¬ 
dergraduate  in  Journalism,  reporting 
experience.  Internship  in  large  newspa¬ 
per  library.  Available  in  September. 
Gaetha  Lloyd,  1514  18th  St..  Huntsville, 
Texas  77340. 

^^^^HOWJOURNAUSM 

j  AMBITIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  5  years 
I  doing  feature,  sports  and  spot  news 
I  photos  for  small  town  paper.  Resume 
I  and  portfolio  on  request,  Edwin  W. 

,  Landrock,  242  S.  Madison  St.,  Allen- 
:  town.  Pa.  18102. 

I  GOOD  NOW  and  getting  better — ca- 
I  pable  woman  photographer,  25.  I  have 
I  2  years  experience  handling  diverse 
I  photo  assignments  for  an  award  win- 
I  ning  and  photo  conscious  weekly. 
Would  like  to  step  up  to  the  staff  of  a 
daily.  Will  relocate — resume  and  cllp- 
I  pings  on  your  request.  Box  842,  Editor 
,  ft  Publisher. 

I  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  wire  service 
I  stringer,  veteran,  seeks  full  time  posi- 
I  tion  as  photographer.  Portfolio  upon 
request.  Box  824,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

}  GOOD  PHOTOJOURNALIST  eager  to 
I  work.  MA  from  Missouri,  solid  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  experience.  Male, 

:  26,  will  relocate  for  right  job.  Box  826, 

I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

j  PHOTOJOURNALIST,  29,  thoroughly 
experienced,  hard  news  and  features, 

!  domestic  and  international  assignments. 

I  Seeks  permanent  full  time  position  any 
I  area.  Resume/ Portfolio  available.  P.  J. 
j  Bailey,  95  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

I  02146. 

I  PUBUC^ELATIONS^^ 

I  SOMEONE  GAVE  YOU  A  FIRST  JOB 
I  — and  he  wasn't  sorry.  Give  me  a  job 
I  and  you  won't  be  sorry.  You  ware  qual- 
:  Ified,  I  am  qualified.  I  have  experience 
in  TV.  radio,  magazines,  non-profit,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  consumer  public  relations. 
I  I  have  completed  my  Masters  Degree 
j  in  PR  and  can  start  work  August  I. 

For  resume  and  references  contact; 
!  Mark  Shaln.  1333  N.  Franklin  PI.,  Mil- 
{  waukee.  Wise.  53202.  (414)  224-9396. 


EftP  CLASSIFIED 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


BRIGHT,  EAGER  Smith  '75  grad  seeks 
work  In  journallsm/publlshing.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  792,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Managing  editor  for  2  weeklies  seeks 
position  with  daily  or  magazine. 
Young,  creative,  strong  underpressure; 
firm  ethics.  Box  807.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 3'/}  years  experience  week¬ 
ly.  daily  papers.  J-Deqree,  photo  work. 
Zone  9.  Box  883,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
A  friend  of  free  expression 


Those  of  us  who  are  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  lack  of  public  support 
for  and  understanding  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  have  an  important  ally 
in  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  Unfortunately,  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  we  have  heard  or 
read  on  the  subject  has  any  simple  or 
easy  solutions  or  corrective  devices. 

In  a  piece  he  wrote  for  the  .Vcw  York 
Times  Magazine,  Sunday  June  8,  Judge 
Kaufman  said:  “Those  of  us  steeped  in 
the  history  and  legal  tradition  of  our 
country  feel  a  strong  protectiveness  to¬ 
ward  the  First,  and  most  important. 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution — the 
Amendment  that  guarantees  freedom  of 
expression.  Sadly,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  many  of  our  citizens,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning — the  citadels  within  which  be¬ 
lief  in  the  sanctity  of  free  thought  and 
speech  should  burn  most  brightly — no 
longer  share  the  deep  faith  and  urgency 
that  prompted  the  inclusion  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Judge  Kaufman’s  article  was  origi¬ 
nally  planned  “as  an  oral  commence¬ 
ment  address  at  Pomona  College — but 
after  disturbances  early  this  year  in 
Santa  Monica,  Pomona  officials  advised 
me  that  they  feared  graduation  cere¬ 
monies  might  be  disrupted  if  I  appeared. 
The  Santa  Monica  disturbances  had  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  rally  to  reopen  the  1951  trial 
of  convicted  spies  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg,  over  which  I  presided.” 
Kaufman  “reluctantly  chose  to  with¬ 
draw  rather  than  permit  disruption”  of 
a  significant  occasion. 

He  recalled  that  Charles  Alan  Wright, 
professor  of  constitutional  law  at  the 
University  of  Texas,^had  recently  with¬ 
drawn  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  Wesleyan  University’s  1975 
commencement  because  of  “adverse 
student  reaction”  apparently  based  on 
his  legal  representation  of  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  during  part  of  the  Watergate 
affair. 

Both  of  these  speeches  were  to  have 
been  delivered  “to  an  academic  com¬ 
munity  of  which  free  and  uninhibited 
expression  should  be  the  life-blood.  Not¬ 
ing  a  “new  spirit  of  intolerance”  that  is 
taking  shape,  Kaufman  said  “the  inci¬ 
pient  rejection  of  the  philosophy  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  First  Amendment  has 
sprung  from  an  apparent  loss  of  faith  in 
the  supremacy  of  reason  as  the  primary, 
and  ultimately  the  only,  hope  for  orderly 
and  peaceful  improvement  of  the  human 
condition.  As  a  society  we  must  either 
renew  our  dedication  to  tolerance  of  con¬ 
flicting  beliefs  and  the  right  to  express 
them,  or  accept  serious  inroads  on  that 
most  vital  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  we  have  jealously  safeguarded  for 
nearly  two  centuries.” 

He  recalled  the  incidents  of  Dr. 
Shockley  being  prevented  from  speaking 
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at  Yale,  U.S.  presidents  and  others 
being  stopped  from  speaking  by  jeering 
and  disruptions.  “The  ad  hominem  falla¬ 
cy,  whose  purpose  once  was  merely  to 
obfuscate  the  merits  of  an  argument  by 
attacking  either  the  character  of  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  its  propounder,  can  now  si¬ 
lence  expression  altogether,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

The  value  of  dialogue  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten  and  there  is  a  movement  toward  un¬ 
iformity  and  suppression  of  individual 
opinion,  Kaufman  wrote.  The  advent  of 
television  has  accelerated  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  blandness  and  the  development  of 
the  “fairness”  doctrine  has  done  more  to 
mute  commentary  than  to  enrich  it. 

“The  folly  of  this  course  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  to  anyone  who  is  not  suspicious 
of  the  strength  of  free  and  vigorous  dis¬ 
course.  Danger  does  not  lie  in  the  nonob¬ 
jective  character  of  the  media.  Some 
subjectivity  is  inherent  to  journalism, 
and  to  all  other  endeavors,  so  long  as 
humans  must  make  the  operating  deci¬ 
sions,  even  though  they  strive  not  to 
project  their  personal  biases.  The  real 
peril  lies  in  the  wide-spread  trend  to 
view  newspapers  and  television  stations 
not  as  competitors  in  the  marketplace  of 
idea  and  opinions,  but  as  public  utilities 
charged  with  providing  truth.  Thus  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  media,  for  being 
non-objective,  but  with  those  readers 
and  listeners  who  ignore  that  inherent 
nature  of  pamphleteering,  and  hence 
may  fail  to  examine  the  journalist’s 
message  with  the  care  and  skepticism 
required. 

“In  any  event,  the  postwar  generation 
has  been  raised  in  schools  and  nurtured 
by  a  journalism  that  have  been  judged 
according  to  the  neutrality  and  pur¬ 
ported  objectivity  of  their  content.  Out 
of  a  desire  to  offend  no  one,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  expression  to  which  our  children 
and  adolescents  are  most  frequently  ex¬ 
posed  outside  their  own  families  has 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  least  common 


denominator. 

“The  budding  scholar  no  longer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  challenge  and  perhaps  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  statements  made  by  his 
teachers,  rather  than  merely  to  ‘learn’ 
them.  Dialogue  is  passe;  objectivity,  and 
hence  absence  of  controversy,  are  hon¬ 
ored.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  an  occasional  student, 
confronted  with  speech  espousing  a  view 
he  believes  wrong,  should  seek  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  expression  for  fear  his  less  as¬ 
tute  classmates,  trained  in  the  same 
system  as  he,  will  accept  the  thesis  un- 
questioningly.  As  his  own  experience 
has  not  been  directed  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intellectual  critical  ability, 
he  projects  that  inability  upon  his  fel¬ 
lows  and  seeks  to  rescue  them  from 
being  mislead.  The  solution  is  seen  to  lie 
in  suppressing  rather  than  in  promoting 
its  diversity  and  the  listeners’  ability  to 
discriminate.” 

Kaufman  concludes:  “The  antidote  for 
this  atrophy  is  a  simple  humility  about 
the  insignificance  of  one’s  own  learning 
coupled  with  a  tolerance,  and  indeed  a 
desire,  for  the  novel  and  contrary.  One 
need  no  longer  believe  that  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  First  Amendment  is  the 
surest  road  to  truth.  But  tolerance  of 
beliefs — even  those  we  despise — does 
have  a  role  to  play  in  our  continuing 
education,  and  must  not  be  stifled.” 

And,  if  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem 
can  be  drawn  from  this  it  is  that  news¬ 
papermen  should  take  a  broader  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  that  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  pursue  teaching  policies  that 
promote  respect  and  tolerance — which 
does  not  mean  acceptance — of  other 
people’s  views. 


Adopts  9-6  format 

On  June  3,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
went  to  a  nine-column  display  adver¬ 
tising,  six-column  editorial  format.  At 
the  same  time,  10-column  classified 
advertising  pages  replaced  the  nine- 
column  makeup.  New  equipment  in 
photoengraving  has  eliminated  the  old 
acid-etching  tanks  and  heavy  metal 
page  forms  have  been  replaced  with 
plastic  page  plates. 


Appraisals . . .  Sales . . . 
Listing . . .  Results! 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
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\WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 
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Decision  makers  seeking  proven  systems  solutions  to 
their  automation  requirements  will  be  targeting  in  on 
Booth  730. 

Target  area  #1  will  be  the  T-4000  EDITORIAL  SYS¬ 
TEM  for  newsrooms.  It’s  the  most  comprehensive  and 
powerful  front-end  system  on  the  market  today.  Many 
will  also  stop  by  at  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Houston  Post  to  see  the  T-4000  in  operation.  You 
may  well  want  to  join  them. 

When  It  comes  to  production  systems,  the  T-1000 

is  obviously  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  has  scored  direct 
operational  hits  with  over  40  newspapers— papers 
whose  combined  daily  circulation  exceeds  1 1  million. 


The  T-1000  is  the  system  for  you,  whether  your  circu¬ 
lation  is  25,000  or  2.5  million.  (See  it  at  the  Chronicle 
and  the  Post  as  well). 


For  fully  automated  display  ad  make-up  and  page 
layout,  keep  your  sights  on  the  T-2000.  Under  de¬ 
velopment  for  four  years,  this  interactive  graphic  ter¬ 
minal  system  is  now  ready  for  installation  and  is  certain 
to  be  a  hit. 


So,  after  you’ve  taken  a  glance  at  the  partial  solutions 
and  “drawing  board”  systems  on  the  floor,  draw  a 
bead  on  the  real  round-up  in  Booth  730.  That’s 
Tal-Star  territory! 


TAL-STAH. 

ComputGr  SystGITiS,  Inc.  Box  T-IOOO,  Princeton  Junction,  N.  J.  08550 
Tel:  609  •  799-1111 

A  General  Automation  Company 


Dr.  Richjnl  R.  Baker,  left,  pronouncer,  and  fames  H.  Wagner,  director,  join  Hugh  C. 
Tosleson,  14,  in  celebrating  his  victory  in  the  1975  National  Spelling  Bee.  The  new 
champion  represented  The  San  fuan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star. 


It  had  its  beginnings  in  1925  with  nine  contestants. 
In  Washington  last  week,  79  spellers— 47  girls 
and  .32  boys— competed  in  the  National  Spelling 
Bee  for  the  honor  of  being  crowned  Champion 
Speller,  1975.  They  represented  America  from 
Alaska  to  Maine,  and  the  one  above  emerged 
champion. 

From  the  speller  who  was  first  to  be  eliminated 
to  the  youngster  who  finally  won,  all  enjoyed 
an  experience  they  will  never  forget.  The  things 
they  did,  the  sights  they  saw,  and  the  friends  they 
made,  enriched  them. 

More  than  seven  million  young  men  and  young 
women  participated  in  the  National  Spelling 


Bee  at  the  local  level.  The  chosen  few  who  reached 
Washington,  of  course,  deserve  a  special  salute. 

But  to  heap  adulation  on  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  millions  who  competed  locally  wouldn't  be 
fair— and  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
61  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers  that  sponsor  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  commend  all  who 
participated. 

To  those  who  have  now  passed  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  and  whose  Spelling  Bee  careers  are 
over,  we  say  thanks.  We  enjoyed  our  association 
with  you.  To  those  with  eligibility  remaining, 
we  look  forward  to  next  year.  We  will  be  back, 
and  hope  you  will,  too. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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